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BY THE EDITOR 
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THE articles dealing with the Health of the Child which occupied 
Vol. IV. are completed in this volume, and fitly conclude with 
an article on School Architecture, to which an interesting supple-^ 
ment on Science Laboratories is appended. 

The remainder of this volume is devoted to School Organisa- 
tion and the description of various Types of Schools. It opens 
with an article on the Elementary School Curriculum, contains a 
brief account of the Scotch Day School system, and then deals 
with schools which have been selected because of special features. 
Of these useful articles probably the one that will attract most 
attention is that dealing with the Jesuit System of Education, , 
followed by a description of Stonyhurst. We have here an 


authorised pronouncement on the methods of education adopted 


by the Jesuits, which have long been the admiration of Europe, 
and their special aims. It will be of interest to compare this 
article with those in the first volume dealing with ethical and 
religious training and with the remarks in the Introduction 
dealing with the question of religious and ethical training. 
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1 OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS IN GERMANY 


* DURING recent years a number of open-air schools have "been 
established in Germany in the neighbourhood. of large towns. 
They are a result of the very thorough system of school medical 
inspection which has been carried on for about fifteen years in 
most parts of the German Empire and has enabled educational 
authorities to examine and sift very carefully E numbers 
of children who become of school age. 

e Selection of Children.—In course of time it was found that 
there was a certain class of children who were able to attend 
school, but who were unable to benefit properly by the instruction, , 
as they were suffering from anemia and many other diseases 
in an incipient stage. It is probable that from three to five per 
cent. of ЭП school-children in large towns belong to this type. 
Amongst such children are many so-called backward children. 
Such children are not backward because of defective intelligence, 
but rather because of impaired vitality, due to defective frame, 
improper feeding and unfavourable surroundings. If all these 
types of children are compelled to remain within the four 
walls of the ordinary schools their condition will presumably be 
aggravated. If they are kept away from school their education 
will suffer. The natural outcome of these considerations in 
Germany was the establishment of the Open-air School. 

Hygienic Treatment.—From the hygienic standpoint the 
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children must be brought : fat into the open-air; must be fed 
regularly and properly, given plenty of play and. gest, and treated 
with fresh air exercise, sünshme and baths. i 

Educational Methods.—From the educational standpoint the 
hours of formal instruction must be reduced by one-half and, 
the rest of the instruetion given in an informal, more interesting 
and practical manner; and more in touch with actual out-door 
conditions. The classes must not exceed twenty children to 
one teacher, and the children must be treated with the utmost ~ 
consideration and attention, to the exclusion of all ordinary forms 


of discipline or punishment. Briefly, this new type of school ^ zi 


is to cure and teach the children at the same time: 

Health Results.—The results obtained in Germany at Char- 
lottenburg, Gladbach, Mülhausen and other towns have beén 
uniformly successful from the points of view of physical improve- 
ment, instruction, and development of character. Children 
stifiering from incipient forms of lung and heart disease, anemia, 
enlarged glands and tonsils and other troubles have been wholly 
or partially cured and generally hardened against the attacks 
of disease. 

Educational Results.—The educational results have been 
remarkable. On all sides an increase in mental alertness and 
attention was noted, and upon their return to the ordinary schools 
they were able to fall in with the instruction in a normal manner 
,and in very many cases to show a great improvement upon their 
. previous progress. 

The behaviour, too, of the children showed great improvement, 
especially with regard to order, cleanliness, self-help, pünctuality, 
good-temper and kindly disposition, 


OPEN-AIR METHOD IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


These are very significant results, and raise the question as 
to whether the instruction in elementary schools could not be 
imparted in a different manner with greater” benefit to the 
children’s health and a better utilisation of the large sums 
expended on elementary education. If such results can be 
obtained with debilitated children taken out into the open, their 
hours of instruction reduced, the number of teachers increased, 
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Photo by W. J. Forrest, 
OPEN-AIR SCHOOL, AT WORK ON THE VERANDAH, 
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L.C.C. OPEN-AIR SCHOOL, BOSTALL WOODS, WOOLWICH. THE FIRST 
OPEN-AIR SCHOOL ESTABLISHED IN ENGLAND. 
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and their health looked after, what results could we not hope 
to attain with,normal children under similar conditions ? 


ds OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 


London was the first English town to follow Germany's 
example, mainly owing to the efforts of Mr. Ernest Gray, L.C.C. 
Bradford, Halifax and other towns have followed. 

The Education (Administrative Provisions) Act makes school 
medical inspection in England compulsory on local educational 
authorities and empowers them to incur expenditure on behalf 
of. the health of children at elementary schools. This makes 
the establishment of open-air schools an easy task, and a few 
yemarks may be added showing how this should be carried out. 


DEBILITATED CHILDREN AND OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 


As far as debilitated children are concerned the following 
guiding principles should be observed: 

т. Debilitated children and those suffering from mild chronic 
ailments and incipient forms of non-infectious disease should 
be separated out and placed in open-air schools. These should 
be situated in a wood, if possible upon a gravel or sandy sub- 
Soil, and should be protected by high ground on the north and 
east. Pine or fir woods are the best. 

2. The hygienic aims of such a school should be to strengthen 
and cure the children by simple hygienic measures, such as fresh 
air and sunshine, plentiful and suitable food, baths, exercise, and 
periods 6f absolute rest. 

3. From the educational point of view it should be remembered 
that the children attend for physical recuperation and cure, 
combined with the minimum of school work necessary to prevent 
them falling behind in their work. 

Selection of Children.—The children should be selected by 
the school doctor, who would consider poor and congested 
town areas in the first place. A careful individual record of 
the children's physical condition should be kept by means of 
the card system. Before entering the school their teeth should ` 
be examined and put in order; otherwise they will not derive 
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the proper benefit from their food. It must be remembered 
that both in Germany and England no less than ninety per cent. 
of children suffer from defective teeth, which are also respon- 
sible for many other ailments, much unnecessary suffering and 
lowered vitality. 


OUT-DOOR METHODS or TEACHING 


It is important to remember that an open-air school is not 
only a physical, but also an educational institution, and that 
both aspects of the school are equally important. The children's 
health will, of course, improve owing to the regular feeding and 
improved surroundings, but unless care is exercised the educational 
aim may be neglected. Great attention should be paid to the 
new out-door methods of teaching, concerning which a few hints 
may be given. > 

Arithmetic,—In arithmetic the children should be provided 
with tape measures, and should use them as much as possible. 
They should base their sums on actual out-door measurements 
made by themselves, and not merely manipulate and juggle with 
abstract figures. The whole of the surroundings and daily life 
of the school can be drawn upon for suitable examples. 

Geography.— Geography should be taught as much as possible 
in the open. Relief maps should be made to scale in sand, and 
the configuration of the surrounding country explained. An 
immense amount of geographical instruction can be imparted 
with the help of a stream or rivulet. 

History.—In teaching history the children should be taught 
to act historical episodes as much as possible, using their own 

` words. 

Nature Study. 一 It is scarcely necessary to show to what a 
great extent nature study will benefit by being taught entirely 
in the open. Children will be trained to observe and study 
animallife, but not to destroy it. The lives of plants, animals 
and insects can be studied at first hand and during their whole 
development. The decomposition of rocks and the formation 
of soils can be explained and a large amount of weather observa- 
tions and study of the heavens can be carried on. 
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NCHEN-GLADBACH, GERMANY. 
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PLATE V 


L.C; OPEN-AIR SCHOOL, SHOOTERS HILL, WOOLWICH. 


THE COMPULSORY AFTER-DINNER REST, 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOL LIFE 


The childfen should be taught to look upon themselves as 
a large family, and should be trained to the exercise of the 
qualities necessary for ordered life in communities. Generally 
speaking, the leading principle of the school should be frequent 
change from work to play, reading, singing and rest, together 
with constant stimulation of interest. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


There is no reason why open-air school buildings should not 
be made of portable materials, and taken to pieces and moved 
when necessary. This would involve, of course, a suitable choice 
eof materials and a special mode of erection—namely, portable 
sections fitting on to one another. The great success of the 
portable DoECKER school buildings on the Continent and in some 
parts of England has shown that this can be done, even for a 
School of six hundred children, as often as necessary, quickly, 
cheaply, and with great ease. At Berlin, for example, there 
is a portable “ Doecker "' school of no less than twenty-two class- 
rooms and a gymnasium (see under “ Literature". 


A WORKING COMPROMISE 


* А long time will elapse before open-air schools are established | 
in any great number. But the educational and hygienic 
experience gained in them will prove, in the meantime, of the 
greatest value to the ordinary elementary schools. Some day 
it may dead to the establishment of schools similar in position, 
buildings, and instruction, for normal children attending 
elementary schools. This is the final aim which must be con- 
stantly kept in view. Pending this, much may be done at 
present in the direction of more out-door instruction in play- 
grounds, parks, and open spaces, and by means of school ex- 
cursions to the country. 


POSITION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE FUTURE 


: In building schools, especially in poor, congested areas, sites 
facing parks, commons and open spaces might be considered in 
the first place. The transit difficulty could be solved by choosing 


' 
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the site with reference to the trams, or laying down the tram-lines 
with reference to the position of the schools. Trams taking full 
loads to the heart of the town in the morning, and returning 
empty, could be utilised for school transit; conversely in the 
evening. School-children might ride free of charge in municipal 
trams. It is an error to assume that children in poor, congested 
areas should have a school at their door. Their school should 
face a park or open space, or, failing these, be on the outskirts 
of the town. 
а Е. К. 
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SPRAY BATHS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


. CLEANLINESS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF EDUCATION 


PERSONAL cleanliness is desirable both from a physical and moral 


oint of view. Founders of old religions, like those of the Indians, 


| of the young. 


^ 


skin were attended to. 


to their uncleanly habits. 


7 


Assyrians, Jews, Egyptians, and others, insisted upon frequent 

ablutions, and made theme religious observances. They were 

not only the.thinkers, but also the hygienists of their peoples: 

But cleanliness as a national virtue still remains to be taught. . 
! This must take place on a comprehensive and systematic scalé; 

In other words it must form an essential part of the educatio 


Systematic Instruction required.—It is only during the past 
thirty years that the movement of teaching cleanliness in ele- 
mentary schools by means of spray baths has been in evidence, 
principally in Germany. Attention was first given to abundance 
of light and fresh air. Now it is time that the claims.of the 


Objections will be raised. But cleanliness is part of education A 
and the best age for teaching it is at school. No child is born 
with the sense of cleanliness, and no child develops this sense 
spontaneously. People accustomed to cleanliness, or trained 
to it, strive to remain clean. But they are in the minority, and 
the unfortunate majority cling tenaciously throughout their lives 


Care of the Skin.—One of the things still wanting at school 
is thorough and systematic instruction in the care of the skin, 
the great regulator of the body. Too few people recognise that 
the skin is not only a protective cover for the body, but is also 
in its special functions just as important as the heart, lungs and 
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kidneys, and that the care of the skin is most important during 
the years of growth. " 4 


THE SPRAY BATH IN SCHOOLS $ 


Objections raised on the score of time can be easily answered 
if the proper kind of bath is decided upon. There is not the 
slightest doubt that spray baths are the most suitable kind for 
the object aimed at. This is the provision of at least one or 
two cleansing baths per week for all children in elementary schools. 
The best and cheapest way to cleanse and stimulate the bodies 
of school-children is to give them warm spray baths, soap them 
down, and finish up by a moderately cold douche. The advan- 
tages of this system are many. The cleansing process is more 
thorough, the dirty water is continually rinsed away, fresh water 
is constantly supplied, the danger of infection is reduced to a 
minimum, and finally the physiological action of the water is 
much more effective. : 

Disadvantages of Slipper Baths.—It is out of the question 
to use slipper baths for large numbers of children. They are too 
slow, cost too much in installation and water, and may possibly 
convey infection. The bathing takes place in what is practically 
stagnant water of a constant temperature, and the invigorating 
effect is therefore entirely missing. For cleansing purposes they 
are by no means as hygienic as shower baths. 

Spray Baths in Other Countries.—Spray baths have been 
adopted for school purposes in Germany, Austria, France, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Holland, and Scandinavia. x 

The “ Time Objection ’’ met.—A great advantage of the spray 
bath is that it meets the objection raised on the score of time. 
A school with an installation of about fifty sprays can wash a 
whole class thoroughly in twenty-five minutes. If the children 
attend a shower-bath centre more time will be required according 
to the distance. If a school possesses only an installation of ten 


douches, a greal deal can be done with even this small number... 


Any dislocation of the instruction in the latter case can be avoided 
by carrying out the bathing during the writing, drawing, or drill 
lessons, where the thread of instruction is not affected by a short 
absence, 


PLATE VI 


SCHOOL BATHS IN MUNICH, 


PLATE VII 


SCHOOL BATHS, DUSSELDORF. 
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Spray BATHS IN GERMANY 
Germany has initiated this great reform in school wee 
` During the last thirty years а regular development in schoo! 
bathing has been gone through, and now all new schools in 
Germany are provided with spray baths, and a great many old 
ones are being fitted with them. Full information on spray 
baths in Germany is given in the books mentioned at the end of 


this article. 


THE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND.—SWIMMING BATHS 


“England has done something in swimming baths, but very 
little indeed in spray baths for schools. However, Bradford, 
Glasgow and Norwich appear to have made a beginning. Bradford 
under Margaret MacMillan was the pioneer. 

Public Baths in Rome.—It is scarcely recognised that, in spite 
of what Germany has done in school spray baths, and Germany 
and England in swimming baths, the twentieth century is still 
far behind antiquity. At the time when Constantine removed 
his residence to Byzantium, Rome possessed no less than 860 
public baths, with a daily consumption of some two millions of 
gallons of water. 
$ Swimming not Cleansing Baths.—It is necessary to mention 
a very important matter here: that is, the manner in which in 
England swimming baths have, unfortunately, come to be re- 
garded not only as swimming baths, but also as cleansing baths 
This is a very great mistake, as their true sphere is to provide 
physica exercise of a complete description, combined with gentle 
invigoration of the skin. For cleansing purposes the spray 
bath with hot and cold water and soap should be used. Town 
swimming baths in Germany are in most cases carried on in 
much more sanitary manner than in England. No persons v 
allowed to enter the swimming bath without having tho бы 
douched and washed themselves beforehand. The ee 
tenewed as often as possible, in many cases every day th тар 
the whole year. In England there are very few aid eres 
where compulsory previous douching is required, or iem cm 
are provided. On the contrary, a great deal of perverse ingenuity 
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has been expended in ridding the water of the scum and sediment 
which naturally accumulates when dirty persons use the swimming 
pool. Sometimes it is scooped away from the surface or the 
bottom ; sometimes attempts are made to filter and then aerate 
the water with a view to oxidizing organic matter. 


RESULTS OF INTRODUCTION OF SPRAY BATHS INTO SCHOOLS 


Let us now discuss briefly the physical and educational results 
which may be expected from the introduction of spray baths 
into schools. 

Physical Results.—They will contribute in some degree to 
the decrease of infectious diseases propagated in schools, by 
raising the general standard of cleanliness and health, thus 
rendering the children less liable to contract infection. They 
will be effective in the struggle against verminous conditions in 
schools. Increased cleanliness and care of clothes and under- 
clothing must invariably result in a consequent further improve- 
ment of the air in schools. Of further importance is the invigo- 
rating influence of spray baths in particular, suitably applied, 
and the consequent increased power of sustained mental effort. 
These are the benefits which will accrue to our school-children 
during their school life. But the educative effects of shower 
baths will accompany the great majority throughout their lives. 
Cleanliness in body brings in its train cleanliness in surroundings, 
cleanliness in eating and drinking, and purity in all the functions 
of the body. Viewed in its ultimate aspects, the introduction of 
shower baths will therefore, in course of time, prove Of great 
value to the community in general and to the race as a 
whole. 

Educational Results.—In all schools where cleansing baths 
nave existed for some time, there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the quality and cleanliness of the clothing of the children, 
and, generally speaking, an improvement too in self-respect. 
There is no doubt on the part of teachers as to the great benefits, 
both direct and indirect, which result from their use. One and 
all testify to this fact. This being so, we may confidently look 
for the co-operation of this great army of trained and devoted 
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public servants, which, indeed, is absolutely necessary for the 
success of the movement. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL BATHS 


Schools may be provided with the most excellent installations, 
but they will fail completely in their good effects if the bathing 
is carried out in a perfunctory and careless manner, owing to 
lack of intelligent appreciation and enthusiasm on the part of 
the teaching staff. Once the system is introduced, it is to the 
teachers we must look for its thorough execution and final success. 
They must have full authority in the bathing premises over the 
bathing attendants andall the preparatory and bathing operations. 
Phough not required to undertake any of the duties of the bathing 
attendants, their own share in the work must be clearly defined 
and understood, and their enthusiasm for a great national reform 
aroused. Their kindly tact will bridge over any initial difficulties, 
such as the opposition of the parents, the water-shyness of the 
children at first, or their timidity amid the unwonted surroundings 
and the unfamiliar operation of douching. The work undertaken 
by the teachers in this respect will be amply repaid to them in 
the improved atmosphere and more agreeable surroundings 
which must inevitably result, and by the knowledge that they are 
assisting in a work of the greatest physical, mental and moral 


value to the children and the community in general. 
F. R. 
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THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 
By COLONEL К. Н. MACKENZIE, F.S.A. Scor. 


The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). Commissioner of Boy Scouts for County Midlothian 


т. The Movement compared with Kindred Organisations.—There 
are few places in Great Britain and Ireland, one might add in the 
British Empire, where the picturesque uniform of the Boy Scout 
is not familiar. And where that youthful individual is familiar 
he has acquired a popularity quite remarkable in view of the 
short time the organisation has been in progress. Yet the people 
who can be said to understand the meaning underlying the games 
and training which this new type of boy delights and loves 
to practise are comparatively few. There are organisations 
older than the Boy Scout movement, organisations excellent in 
their aims and objects, and which are doing good work in the 
interests of the rising generation ; but none of these institutions 
have so far succeeded in attracting and fascinating the British 
boy in the manner which has characterised the Boy Scout move- 
ment. It is a secret which they have not yet acquired. The 
average healthy-minded lad has not hitherto been, nor is ever 
likely to be, recruited on week-days by purely religious means, 
as the limited success of the Boys' and Church Lads' Brigades 
clearly shows. But there is a way of getting at the British boy, 
and the Boy Scout organisation seems to have discovered the 
method. 

2. The Founder and his Object.—The foundation-stone of 
the Boy Scout movement may be said to be the development of 
character. Under the attractive term and practice of “scouting ” 
it is thought that a large number of boys can be led in a 


practical manner to teach themselves "character." This, at 
12 
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all events, is the firm belief of the pioneer of the movement, 
the Chief Scout—Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
_an imaginative and resourceful genius who, before the initiation 
of the Boy Scout movement, had by his military services succeeded 
in captivating the juvenile mind. There was a picturesque 
splendour about his campaigning which appealed to the boyish 
imagination ; and a call to the youth of the country from such 
a source was certain of a ready response. The General had. 
shown himself a fearless soldier. The light-hearted optimism of _ 
the defender of Mafeking, his jocose telegrams, and his never- ' 
failing spirits in face of an investing enemy, made their due 
impression on the juvenile mind, and stamped him as one whom 
boys were prepared to follow. General Wolfe has placed it on 
record that he would rather have written Gray’s Elegy than 
have captured Quebec. The day may come when Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell would rather be regarded as the founder of the 
Boy Scout movement than as the defender of Mafeking. 

3. Scouting Defined.—In 1908 the General resolved to put 
to the test his theory for influencing the character of the young, 
by giving to the world the scheme and handbook of Scouting 
jor Boys. “ Ву scouting," he writes, “ I do not mean the military 
work as carried on during active service. The scouting we are 
considering has nothing to do with that. There is another form 
which we might term ‘ peace-scouting, such as 一 beginning with 
the knights of old, continued through the Elizabethan adventurers 
and the latter-day explorers—is now usual with frontiersmen 
of our Empire in every corner of the world. The pioneers of 
civilisatibn in Central Africa; the ranchmen, cowboys, and 
trappers of the West ; the drovers and bushmen of Australia ; 
the explorers of the Arctic and Asiatic regions; the hunters 
and prospectors of South Africa; missionaries in all parts of 
the civilised world; and the constabularies of North-West 
Canada, South Africa, etc., are all * peace-scouts,' men accustomed 
to live on their own resources, taking their lives in their hands, 
brave and loyal to their employers, chivalrous and helpful to 
each other, unselfish and reliable: men, in fact, of the best type. 
These are the ‘ peace-scouts' of the Empire, and there is no 
reason why we should not train a large number of our boys to 
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follow in their footsteps as regards character and manliness." 
Scoutcraft implies a great deal more than gladiatorial preparation, 


or the laying of ambuscades. Much of its justification lies in. 


the teaching to boys the methods of saving life, of understanding 
nature around them, in correcting the narrowing tendency of 
town.life,-and in expanding the juvenile thinking powers. The 
thinking powers of youth are specially in need of expansion. 
The boy is being supplied. with too much ready-made thought 
in the schools and elsewhere. He is a creature of red-tape and 
form, in a way that makes his predecessors in the boy business 
appear wild savages ; and it is at least something that a patrol 
of Boy Scouts can go out by themselves and try to read their 
own riddles. The movement has, however, for its serious object 
the cultivation of all a boy’s powers—physical, mental, arid 
moral, by drawing the very best out of him and turning him into 
a true man in the best sense, 

4. The Official Text-Book.—Scouting for Boys, the official 
text-book of the movement, and originally published with a 
view to helping existing organisations rather than supplanting 
them, was received with remarkable enthusiasm. Boys all 
over the country eagerly took it up, and it found its way even 
to far colonies and continents. The movement soon outdistanced 
-in popularity its rivals, the Boys’ and Church Lads’ Brigades, 
` запа, becoming more far-reaching than even its sanguine originator 
ever imagined, a separate organisation became an absolute 
necessity. Groups of boys formed themselves into troops and 
patrols of scouts, and began in a practical manner to teach 
themselves "character." Within a year over a hundred thousand 
boys enrolled themselves as Boy Scouts, their ideas in the 
majority of cases, and their enthusiasm in the cause, having 


** been acquired in the perusal of the pages of the text-book of the 


movement. The book, simple in its method and language, has 
' been a remarkable factor in attracting old and young of all classes 
to-the great benefits which it possesses as a means of forming 
and developing character. It is a book which stands alone, 
and might with advantage find a place in every public library, 
the principles which it seeks to inculcate being a sound 
rene pure. 
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5. The Organisation (see also No. 13).—Each county, city 
and town possesses its organisation, regulated and conducted 
in accordance with instructions issued from time to time from 


' the headquarters of the movement in London. At the head of 


each organisation is a Commissioner appointed by headquarters, 
he in turn being assisted by a County Committee or Council. 
The principle upon which the organisation is conducted. is one 
peculiarly its own. There is next to nothing about it of a military 
character. The strongest unit is the troop, which varies in strength 

from twenty upwards, ard rarely exceeds in numbers the strength н 
of an ordinary company of infantry. The troop is divided ‘again 

into patrols each under its boy leader, bearing the designation 

of some animal or bird, such as the lion, the bear, the plover, 

étc. Each troop is commanded by a scoutmaster, who may 

appoint assistants as the strength of the command seems to 

require, Perhaps the greatest impediment to the development 

of the movement is the difficulty in securing as scoutmasters 

gentlemen of education, position, and experience. This will 

perhaps mend itself in time, for the work is most fascinating to 

any one interested in young people, and the results of the training 

soon make themselves apparent. 

6. How to become a Scout—the “ Tenderfoot.”—Enrolment 
qs a scout is restricted to boys not under twelve years of age 
who have the consent of their parents. Before enrolment they 
are required to be acquainted with the Scout Laws, signs, and 
salute; they must understand the composition of the Union 
Jack, and the correct way to fly it; and they must be able to 
tie the Tollowing knots: reef, sheetbend, clove hitch, bowline, 
middleman's, fisherman's, and sheep-shank. They then take 
the Scout's oath, thus; “On my honour I promise that (1) I 
will do my duty to God and the King; (2) І will do my best * 
to help others, whatever it costs me; and (3) I know the Scout 
law and will obey it." While taking the oath the Scout stands, ` 
holds his right hand level with his shoulder, palm to the front, 
thumb resting on the nail of the little finger, with the other three 
fingers upright and pointing upwards. 

7. The Second-Class Scout.—He then becomes a Tenderfoot, Д 
and may on qualifying in the following tests be promoted to , ' 
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Second-Class Scout: (r) have at least one month's service as à 
Tenderfoot ; (2) possess a knowledge of elementary first aid and 
bandaging ; (3) an elementary knowledge of the Semaphore or 
Morse systems of signalling ; (4) track half a mile in twenty-five 
minutes, or, if in a town, describe satisfactorily the contents of 
one shop window of every four after one minute’s observation 
of each; or remember sixteen out of twenty-four well-assorted 
small articles after one minute’s observation; (5) go a mile in 
twelve minutes at scout’s pace; (6) lay and light a wood fire, 
using not more than two matches ; (7) cook a quarter of a pound — 
of meat and two potatoes without cooking utensils other than 
the regulation Billy; (8) have at least sixpence in a savings 
bank; and (9) know the sixteen principal points of the 
compass. Я 
8. Тһе Scout’s Further Advancement.—A more severe test 
awaits the Scout before he can attain the position of First-Class 
Scout. He must (т) be able to swim fifty yards; (2) have at 
least one shilling in a savings bank ; (3) signal, send, and receive 
a message, either in Morse or Semaphore, at the rate of sixteen 
letters per minute; (4) journey on foot, or by boat, a distance 
of seven miles and return, or if driven go a distance of fifteen 
miles and back, and write a report thereon; (5) describe the 
proper method for saving life in the case of two of the following 
accidents—fire, drowning, runaway carriage, sewer gas, ice- 
breaking, electric shock, or bandage an injured patient, or revive 
an apparently drowned person; (6) cook certain dishes satis- 
factorily ; (7) read a map and draw a rough sketch, and point 
out a compass direction without the aid of the compass} (8) use 
an axe for felling or trimming light timber, or make an article 
of carpentry, joinery, or metal-work ; (9) judge distance, area, 
size, numbers, or height and weight within an error of twenty-five 
per cent.; and (ro) bring a Tenderfoot trained by himself in the 
subjects required for that position. It will thus be seen that 
the training of a Boy Scout is on a genuine and thorough basis, 
and one that cannot fail to tend to increase and cultivate his 
intelligence, powers of observation, and physique, and raise his 
value in the labour market. In the country he is constantly 
exercising his various faculties—practising woodcraft, the tracking 
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of animals and birds and the study of their habits, and learning 
to judge distance. 

Further incentives to efficiency are to be found in the award 
of “all-round Cords,” promotion to “King’s Scout," and to the 
high distinction of “ Silver Wolf." For the former the possession 
of six of the tests for proficiency badges is necessary. A King's 
Scout must first of all qualify for First-Class Scout and Path-finder, 
and pass three of the following efficiency tests: ambulance, 
bugling, cycling, marksmanship, seamanship, signalling. For 
the rare distinction of “ Silver Wolf ” no fewer than twenty-four 
` of the following badges must be earned by a King's Scout: 
ambulance, aviator, bee-farmer, blacksmith, bugler, carpenter, 
clerk, cook, cyclist, dairyman, electrician, engineer, farmer, 
fifeman, first aid to animals, gardener, handyman, horseman, 
interpreter, leather-worker, marksman, master-at-arms, missioner, 
musician, path-finder, photographer, pioneer, piper, plumber, 
poultry-farmer, printer, seaman, signaller, stalker, star-man, 
surveyor, swimming and life-saving, for any or all of which badges 
niay be worn. And as an encouragement to meritorious acts in 
the matter of life-saving and otherwise, medals and decorations are 
awarded by the Chief Scout. The idea underlying the bestowal 
of badges and other awards is to offer to the young scout continual 
inducements for improving his knowledge and efficiency—e.g. in 
advancement from Tenderfoot to Second-Class and thence to First- 
Class, King's Scout, and Silver Wolf, which embraces pioneering, 
signalling, life-saving, and other useful accomplishments. 

9. Development of Character.—The principal aim and object 
of the Boy Scout movement is, as already explained, the develop- 
ment of character. Upon the Scout Law depends the whole force 
and the whole glory of the idea. The Law is a creed of honour 
and chivalry. It contains all that is best in the various codes 
of honour of the knights of old, the Red Indians, the Japanese, 
and the Zulus. It is this: A scout's honour is to be trusted ; 
a scout is loyal; his duty is to be useful, and to help others ; 
he is a friend to all, and a brother to every other scout ; a scout 
is courteous, and he is considerate to the old and feeble; he is 
„ Кіпа to animals; he obeys orders; he is bright and cheery ; 
and he is thrifty. Perhaps the greatest of these qualities is his 
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anxiety to help-others.. He differs from most other boys in that 
she thinks of others, and is prepared at any moment to try to 
save life, and help the injured. He is bound by the Scout Law 
"to try his best to do a good turn to somebody every дау”; 


” and there is already overwhelming evidence of constant acts of 


kindness and acts of devotion performed by the boys. 

то. The Influence of Religion.—It has been said that there is 
a lack of the religious element in the Boy Scout movement. In 
it false piety, ostentation, and hypocrisy are conspicuous by 
their absence; but the principles which underlie the movement 
are essentially religious. Can any one devise higher or better 
foundations on which to build a great social edifice for the uplifting 
of the manhood of the country than that contained in the scout's 
oath or signified in his manly salute? Duty to God and mah 
is the teaching which lies at the very foundation of scout life, 
and it is at the root of a true, godly, and manly life., 

“© тт. Militarism.—It has been further levelled at the movement 
that it is a subtle scheme for infusing into the young principles 
having for their object the propagation of militarism. The 
aims and objects of the organisation have already been fully 
explained. The moment any attempt is made to introduce the 
so-called militarism, the value of the movement will have gone. 
It originated with a soldier, but not a pipeclayed one; and there is 
not in its whole organisation more of the rudiments of discipline 
and simple drill than is absolutely essential for a movement 
aiming at organisation. 

12. The Scout Uniform.—The uniform of the Scout is familiar 
throughout the land. There is nothing military about it, but 
it is essentially picturesque. A cowboy hat, coloured shirt, a 
gay neckerchief, a bunch of shoulder ribbons, shorts or kilt, and 
bare knees proclaim the boy scout. He carries no military 
weapon; his equipment comprising a scout’s staff, and a whistle 
and knife. ` } ; 

13. The Ruling Council.—The organisation is vested in a 
Council, of which the founder and Chief Scout is the presiding 
authority. Under the patronage of the King, it includes men 
of prominence in all walks of life—the Church, the Navy and 
Army, the Bar, and Medicine. .A similar organisation obtains 
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im Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, in the. various counties, and 
in the colonies, where it is making unprecedented strides; In^ 
short, to use the words of the founder, “the whole object of. 
the scheme is to seize the boy's character in its red-hot stage of 
enthusiasm, and to weld it into the right shape, and encourage 
and develop its individuality, that he may become a good man 
and a valuable citizen of his country." -If the right class of man 
can be induced to take up the position of Scoutmaster, and if 
a little more discipline were infused, not only into the boys, 
but into those who undertake to lead them, the future of the 
. movement is full of promise, and may become an important factor 
in the development and uplifting of the character of the nation, 
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B 
By FELIX Cray, В.А. (CANTAB.) 
Author of ** Modern School Buildings” 


THERE has been, in the last few years, little short of a revolution 
in the planning of schools. The authorities upon whom it falis 
to provide for the educational needs of the population are real- 
ising that they have—to a degree hitherto hardly thought of—a 
hygienic as well as an educational responsibility to the children. 
The doctor is called in at every step; his increasing connection 
with the schools has enabled him to have an opportunity of 
pressing the question of health before the new school is built. 
Thus the growing recognition and wide acceptance of the value 
and necessity of fresh air and sunshine has altered the whole 
emphasis in school design. The playground becomes as important 
as the class-room, the conditions under which the work is done 
become as important as the work itself. If necessary, edu- 
cational convenience must give way to the demands of hygiene, 
and the first essential is to secure a healthy building. Solidity 
of structure, imposing appearance and extreme durability, are 

_in themselves being questioned, as the rapid development in 
educational methods and ideas of health tend to make a building 
obsolete long before it becomes structurally unsound. 

The Province of the School Architect.—It falls upon the school 
architect then to reconcile, with the smallest sacrifice of either, the 
claims of educational convenience and the demands of a really 
healthy building. To do this with any chance of real success or of 
making a real advance in school-planning, he must not only be 
fully conversant with the best methods of securing ventilation, etc., 


but quite as much in close touch with the educational problems 
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involved. In no branch of architecture is experience of, and 
familiarity with, the use to which a building is to be put, of more 
importance than in the designing of schools. It is only by atten- 
tion to a great number of small details, many of which are too in- 
significant to be mentioned in the fullest instructions that could be* 
given to an architect, yet which collectively are of great moment, 
that a really successful.and economical building can be designed. 
Unless the architect is to confine himself closely to some 
stereotyped plan;-or simply carry out instructions, and so be 
unable to take advantage of the opportunity to develop and 
improve the building, he must concern himself with many ques- 
tions that at first sight seem purely educational— such as organisa- 
tion, size of classes, grouping, subdivision, in fact all the regular 
School routine. It is only by having this knowledge that he 
will be able to get the information he requires and to under- 
Stand the instructions he is given. Obviously it is not for the 
architect to-settle such' questions, but before he draws a line he 
should be fully informed of the scope, staffing G. e. number of 
teachers and general organisation of the school), since the success 
of the building will largely depend upon the care and thorough- 
ness with which these questions have been previously determined. 


. The Size of the School.—When the need of a new public 
elementary school arises, the first question, of course, is that of 
the number of children for whom accommodation is required; 
and, although the size of the school and of the various de- 
partments must to a large degree be dependent upon this, it is 
of the utmost importance to secure that as far as possible the 
departments shall be of a convenient and suitable size both for. 
the purpose of grading the classes, and of not putting under one 
teacher more children than he can properly look after. 

At the present time, taking into account the usual size of 
classes and the average duration of a child's school life, it may 
be assumed that a good size for a school, or a department, is 


„about 350 children, for whom there should be at least seven 


class-rooms. This number will be found a very suitable size 
for educational efficiency and economy in building and 
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It is usual to find in a school of any size that there are three 
departments ; in any case there will be a separate infants’ depart- 
ment. The relative size of these different departments has been 
largely affected by the equalisation of the Government grant 
for all children over five years of age; this is having the effect 
of breaking the old line of. demarcation between the infants 
and the older children, and makes it possible to keep the children 
in Standard I. still under the infant. mistress and taught on 
infant-school lines, an arrangement considered , desirable on 

* educational grounds. The increase in the numbers of theinfants’ 
department caused by this is in many cases compensated for by 
the exclusion of children under five yeats of абе The result 
of this is, as a rule, that the infants' school will be only slightly 
larger than either of the upper departments, so that it may be 
considered that a school for r,roo children will form a convenient 
size, there being 350. boys, 350 girls, and 400 infants and Standard I. 

This question of size and arrangement of departments is at 
the present moment in a state of transition, and many experiments 
are being tried. The infants’ school disappears as such, in some 
cases, and there is a junior department which is usually mixed, 
while above, there are separate departments for boys and girls. 
It is considered very desirable to get rid of the extra changes 
necessitated by the child passing from the infants' into the junior 
School and then into the senior school, thus making three breaks 
instead of two in his school life. The feeling is growing amongst 
educationists that while it may be desirable to have the lower 
School mixed, it is important to divide the upper school into 
boys and girls, an arrangement which becomes more and more 
nécessary as increasing time and attention are given to practical 

“© work, which must to a considerable extent take different lines 

"for boys and girls. 

The bearing of this upon the plans is obvious and important. 
It should be-noted that where children over eight years of age 一 
i.e. beyond Standard I.—are included in the infants’ department 
it will be desirable to provide separate playgrounds, and neces- 
sary to have separate offices for the two sexes. 

The Arrangement of Small Schools.—It is, however, the 
smallest: schools; where the departments are from 100 to 150, for 
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which it is most difficult to find a satisfactory arrangement. 
To provide for such a number, as is not uncommonly done, 
two or three class-rooms of about the same size make the 
working of the school a matter of extreme difficulty. It must 
be recognised at.once that more than one class must be taught 
in the same room, and an arrangement should be provided 
which will give one large room suitably lighted and arranged, 
in which more than one class-can work—from say sixty to seventy 
children, and one or two class-rooms from thirty to forty. This 
will enable the teacher so to. organise his school that the oral 
and noisy work is done in the class-rooms, and the quiet work, 
such as. writing, arithmetic, etc., in the schoolroom. 

The.number of children to be accommodated in a class-room 
Will depend, of course, largely upon the size of the school, but 
under the present’ regulations of the Board of Education, which 
limit the number of children on the roll of any class to sixty, it 
is wasteful to plan the building with class-rooms averaging more 
than fifty ; for example, a department of 350 might be arranged 
with five class-rooms for fifty, one for sixty, and one for forty. 
Everything, however, points to a diminution in the size of classes 
and the likelihood is that before very long we may expect to 
see the average size of a class dropping to forty. 

Types of Buildings.—Having determined the relative size and 
arrangement of the different departments and the number of 
class-rooms to be provided, there comes the question of the type 
of building that is to be adopted, It is in this direction—the 
general scheme of an elementary school—that there has been 
such a remarkable development in the last few years, , The old 
school, built on three floors exactly corresponding, one: for each 
department, gradually gave way, first to the two-storied. 
building, with a separate block for infants, and finally to.the 
generally accepted rule that unless the want of area in the site 
made it impossible, the buildings should be all on the ground 
level, but the general type and idea of the way to plan a school 

«was not thereby changed. ү 

Central Halls.—For a long period it was considered that the 
last word in planning had been said when a school had been de- 
signed with a large hall off which the class-rooms opened, on three 
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or even on all four sides. This was the normal stereotyped ele- 
mentary school, a model upon which all schools were built, and 
from which they differed in detail only, or, if money had to 
be saved, by the omission of the hall, which was replaced by 
a corridor, of a sufficient width to provide suitable access to 
the class-rooms, or perhaps made wide enough to provide some 
space for physical exercises. This type was introduced by the 
London School Board first in 1872, and then discarded, to be 
reintroduced in 1882, when it was decided that a central hall 
should henceforward find a place in every school. It has long 
been regarded as the ideal type of an elementary school, but 
is*now being seriously and successfully attacked. The revolt 
against this standard form of school has come from two different 
directions. On the one hand there are the advocates for real 
effective class-room ventilation, who maintain that as long as 
class-rooms have only one open side and the other against, or 


"opening into a hall, it is impossible to secure the through-venti- 


lation which is, in the absence of a mechanical and artificial 
system, the only means of keeping the air in a full class-room 
in proper condition. It is, they assert, as necessary in a class- 
room as in a hospital ward to secure unobstructed windows on two 
opposite sides. Therefore the hall placed centrally in a building 
with class-rooms round it is hygienically unsound. Again, it 
is impossible to secure a suitable aspect for more than a pro- 
portion of the rooms if they are placed on three, and still more 
on four sides of a square. Absence of sun and a cold aspect 
cause to a degree greater than would be expected an increase 
in expenditure upon heating. 2 

The Use of Central Halls.—There is now an increasing im- 
portance attached to physical exercise, drill with or without 
music, musical games, combined singing and other forms of 
School work, which, requiring plenty of space, have to be carried 
on in the hall, which is of course admirably adapted and in- 
tended for such purposes; but in the case of a central hall 
such a use causes a serious disturbance from noise to the work 
which is being carried on in the adjoining class-rooms. No 
one who has been much in our elementary schools can have 
avoided noticing in how many cases a splendid and expensive 
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hall is practically unused except for the assembling and dis- 
missal of the school—unless, indeed, it has to serve in an 
overcrowded school for ordinary class-teaching—for which it is 
not suitable. Still more marked is the incessant and continuous 
use made of such a large room, in which, owing to its position, 
noise causes no inconvenience. These reasons become still more 
urgent in the case of an infant school, where such a large room 
would be occupied the whole time the school is open, and where 
noise is even more a likely condition of its use. 

-So strong are these reasons, hygienic and educational, that 
they are found to outweigh largely the advantages of a central 
hall. The close supervision over. the work of his assistants, 
which such an arrangement allows the head teacher, is, and will 
become, of less importance as the proportion of fully qualifiéd 
teachers increases. The value of a hall as a centre for corporate 
life, as meeting-ground for the whole school, is scarcely or not at 
all diminished by the fact that the class-rooms do not open directly 
off it, since it can easily be so placed as to be in easy and direct 
communication with them, The designers of school buildings are 
now exercising their ingenuity, and with success, upon the pro- 
duction of buildings retaining the advantages of a hall, which 
is even more necessary now than before, without the many 
disadvantages and inconveniences arising from a hall placed 
in the centre of the class-rooms and serving itself as an access 
to them. 

Objections to Central Halls.—The first case in. which the de- 
sirability of the central hall type of plan for an elementary school 
was definitely challenged arose in Staffordshire, and was ‘based on 
the difficulty of securing good ventilation for the class-rooms. 
This change was due to Dr. Reid, the medical officer of health, 
. to whom the plans of a new school had been submitted. They 
` appeared to him unsatisfactory from the hygienic point of view, 
and in conjunction witn Mr. Hutchings, the county architect, he 
‘devised an arrangement entirely novel for a school building. 

"This school, which is of considerable interest as marking a 
new departure, is illustrated in Fig. r. The main feature, to 
which the rest of the scheme is subordinated, lies in the method 
by which every class-room has equal windows on two sides; 
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the various rooms are connected by an open verandah; in order 
to avoid the cold and draught that would be caused by opening 
the class-rooms directly into the open air, the doors are arranged 
in small lobbies, which are warmed. The school is divided into 
separate blocks for boys, girls and infants respectively. A 
hall, to be used at different times by each department, is placed 
directly adjoining the infant-school block, so that the younger 
children need not go out into the open in order to reach it. The 
class-rooms are arranged with corresponding windows on each 
side of the room; all the windows on each side are fitted with 
inlet ventilators at a low level, arranged as hoppers, in order that 
the incoming air should be diverted well over the heads of the 
children when seated at the desks. The school has now been 
open for nearly four years, and the results as regards good 
ventilation have proved very satisfactory. The extension of the 
class-rooms has not proved in any way a serious inconvenience, 
while the detached hall is, for the reason stated above, rather an 
advantage than a drawback—though a separate large room for 
the infants as well would be a great advantage. In view of the 
results found in this case, all the subsequent schools in that county 
have been erected on the same system, certain improvements 
being introduced, which experience has indicated, in detail, but 
not in the general principle. This method of school design 
aroused wide interest, and the principle of cross-lighting and 
ventilating class-rooms was taken up and developed on somewhat 
different lines in the neighbouring county of Derby, and in 
Figs. 2 and 3 may be seen a variant of the type, designed by the 
county architect, Mr. Widdows. The widespread attention to 
the subject of ventilation, with the publication and discussion 
of plans of this type—often called, to distinguish them, “ pavilion 
schools ”—-has had the effect of establishing the necessity for 
providing through-ventilation in class-rooms. A large variety 
of plans have been devised by various school architects to meet 
this need, either by providing a low corridor over which windows 
can be placed, or by having an open verandah along one side. 
Great ingenuity has been shown in arranging for an easily accessible 
hall, which will at the same time be suitable for work involving 
noise. An incidental advantage of having a separate hall lies 
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in the fact that one hall can be made to serve for two depart- 
ments. Р 

In Fig. 4 is given the plan of an infant school in which the 
class-rooms are placed on radiating lines from a hall in the 
centre. T 

A plan sometimes found is to place a corridor running at 
right angles from the centre of each of the long sides ; this gives a 
through-ventilation to the hall, while one department can occupy 
each wing, using the hall between them in turn. 

Main Requirements for Planning.— Briefly it may be said that 
there are three main points upon which school-planning now lays 
stress: the need for securing cross-ventilation in class-rooms ; 
the desirability of securing a suitable aspect, of course much 
simplified when every room has windows on two sides; and tle 
importance of securing that noise in the hall should notinterfere 
with the class work. The new and rapidly-increasing provision of 
open-air schools, in which the teaching is done either out of doors 
or in what might almost be called sheds—1.e. the whole of one wall 
is omitted—has shown in a striking manner to what an extent it 
is possible, in this country, to be almost in thé open air ; these 
schools being kept open until late autumn, and in some cases all 
the year round. This is bound to re-act to a large extent upon 
the ordinary elementary schools, and we may expect to see in 
the near future a considerable increase in the facilities for open- 
air teaching. There is no structural difficulty in making class- 
rooms in which one side could be thrown completely open, and 
replaced in very cold or wet weather. In town schools, where 
the sites are necessarily restricted, a flat roof offers opportunity 
of providing open-air teaching sheds. ' 

This emphasis upon aspect and ventilation, which is, since 
the institution of medical inspection in schools, likely to increase 
rather than decrease, has, as pointed out above, revolutionised 
the whole conception of school design. In place of compact : 
buildings, arranged almost solely to secure complete super- 
vision and easily maintained discipline, planned entirely for the 
sake of educational convenience, we are getting one-storied 
spread-out buildings, designed to get the greatest possible amount 
of sunshine and full exposure to the air. The hall, instead of a 
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` ` mere collecting-place for the school and a direct access to the class- 
room, is becoming of importance for various educational purposes. 


T успом Аб- 


Effect on Cost of Buildings.—On the whole these developments 
do not, or only to a very slight extent, tend to increase the cost 
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of school building. The older schools, with their large halls, one 
for each department, as a rule were two- or three-storied build- 
ings and built of a very solid and often unnecessarily expensive 
type of construction. They are now being replaced by long low 
buildings of a simple and even homely character—open veran- 
dahs are much cheaper than internal corridors ; the hall, being 
separate from the class-rooms, need no longer be repeated for 
each department, and as it is not in the middle of the building 
it need not be built high enough to get light over the class- 
rooms, and owing to the lowness of the walls the construction 
can be lighter. In fact, we may soon expect to see halls with - 
thin walls supported by light iron or steel construction. Such 
a building can be cheaply and easily added to existing schools, 
and when the cost of a hall in a new building stands in the way 
of its being built, the possibility of erecting a cheap isolated 
building in the nature of a gymnasium, with the increasing im- 
portance of the work done in it, will not only ensure its pro- 
vision in all new schools, but greatly facilitate such additions 
being made to existing buildings. 

The Useful Life of a School Building. —In another direction 
a change in school buildings is apparent. A growing recognition 
of the inevitable development and change in educational methods 
is giving rise to some doubts as to the advisability of increasing 
the first cost. of school buildings to too large an extent in order 
to gain permanence by very solid and expensive building. It 
is not likely that change in the next thirty years will be as 
rapid or as wholesale as in the last twenty years—a period 
which saw the discontinuance of the pupil-teacher system, with 
its necessary accompaniment of large rooms with a number of 
classes in them, in favour of duly qualified teachers and separate 
class-rooms. It is, however, probably true to say that a school 
building might, with great advantage, have a life of about fifty 
years, and by necessitating a new building at the end of that 
time give an opportunity of bringing the building into conformity 
with the educational methods of the time. The imposing and 
sometimes even magnificent buildings which have been erected for 
elementary schools during the last thirty years give a suggestion of 
finality in school-planning which is very far from the actual fact. 
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The rapid development in , practical instruction—cookery, 
laundry-work, housewifery, manual training, home-making, etc.— 
is having an influence upon the plans of schools, and new buildings 
now, generally show provision for teaching some or all of these 
subjects. It is not unlikely that in the school of the future these 
rooms will be considered as integral a part of the school as the 
class-rooms. Even now in Sweden and Denmark the Slojd room 
` always finds a place, even in the smallest country school. 

Needs of Infant Schools.—The infant school, which until 
recently was planned simply on the lines of a school for older 


` . children, is now being treated with more regard to the needs of 


yourg children. Provision is made for movement and exercise ; 


` where a hall cannot be afforded a playroom or even a class-room 


kept free from furniture is arranged for. Small tables and chairs 
for the very young children are now more or less a matter of 
course, but there is little doubt that there is still too much sitting 
at desks for the small children, and more provision for play and 
exercise will be made in the schools of the future. 

It is because of this that it is inconvenient to have a single 
hall shared by the infants with the older children, and they should 
always be provided with some room of which they can have the 
sole use. There is no need to provide them with a large hall, 
the essential point being to have a space where a class can go at 
a fime. It would therefore in a large school be probably more 
convenient to have two rooms of this kind, one at each end of 
the building, than to have one larger room. 

Provision of Créches.—In the schools in large towns, especially 
where factories are numerous, there are still found children of a 
very young age—from three to five years—whose mothers, having 
to go out to work, are only too glad to find somewhere to send 
them. Many of the educational authorities are now refusing to 
take children under five years of age, and it is being recognised 
that such children really require accommodation more in the 
nature of a créche than that of a school. In Germany, where the 
elementary schools do not take children under the age of six years, 
the demand for accommodation for the small children has been 
met by the provision of institutions much on the lines of the 
French Écoles Maternelles. These are supported chiefly by 
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voluntary contributions, receiving in some towns, as at Frank- 
fort, a subsidy from the municipality to assist them. It is not 
difficult to foresee the likelihood of something of the kind in 
this country in which the school teacher will be replaced by 
the nurse. 

Special Schools for Ailing Children.—The medical inspection of 
school-children, which is now a regular part of the school routine, 
by revealing the presence of consumptive children, will obviously 
end in the provision of special schools in districts where there 
are a sufficient number of such children, since it is clearly un- 
desirable to allow them to attend the ordinary schools. Such 
schools may be expected to follow the lines of the open-air 
schools, which have proved of such use in the case of weakly 
and ailing town children. 

An open-air school recently erected for the Bradford Corpora- 


tion by their architect, Mr. Kirkby, is given in Fig. 5. The school 


is situated about two miles out of the town, but within a few 
minutes’ walk of a tramway stage. The class-rooms are large 
for the numbers which they accommodate, providing nearly 
double the area of the ordinary elementary school, and each 
class-room has a verandah attached to it, so that the teaching 
can be as far as possible done out of doors. The class-rooms 
have opening hoppers and fanlights on both sides. The lavatory 
accommodation is on a liberal scale, so that a douche bath can 
be given to each child three times a weck, if necessary ; there 
is room to give a separate space for towels and toothbrushes for 
each child. The large sheds are intended as resting-places where 
the children generally rest or sleep after the midday meal. This 
school is constructed of a light patent material for the walls, 
in order to save expense. 

The results of these open-air schools have proved so bene- 
ficial that not only will they, as pointed out above, largely influence 
the buildings for the ordinary schools, but will probably increase 
largely in numbers in the near future. 

Ventilation—The increased attention that is paid to the 
ventilation of class-rooms is perhaps the most marked charac- 
teristic of present-day school design. It is obvious that a 
system of mechanically propelled air is out of the question for 
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any school unless of a large size, in which it is possible to 
have a skilled mechanician to keep the apparatus in order. The 
installation of a mechanical apparatus controlled and managed 
by an engineer has one very serious drawback. However~ well 
it may be made to ventilate the building, it fails in any way 
either to educate the children to an intelligent use of windows, 
or to give them the habit of keeping them open. A school is an 
educational institution, and a little emphasis on the use and 
management of the windows is a very valuable object-lesson. 
Any system such as the “ Plenum," which for its effective working 
necessitates keeping all outer openings closed, and thus teaches 
and accustoms the children to avoid opening the windows, is 
therefore, apart from all other considerations, unsuitable for 
schools. Warming and ventilating the rooms by the admission 
of warmed air has, unless very well managed, other disadvantages : 


it is apt to be dirty, owing to the great difficulty in keeping the ' 


ducts clean ; it is often enervating and unpleasant ; and it is apt 
to produce sore throat and headache in the teachers. We must 
therefore make use of various arrangements for the natural move- 
ments of the air. This can be done by means of inlet openings 
in the walls, extractive ventilators in the roof, and the windows. 

All forms of wall inlets are open to two objections : one, the 
liability to get dirty or be stopped up, and the other that, unless 
of a very unusually large size or very numerous, they are in- 
sufficient to bring in a really adequate supply of air. Ventilators 
in the ceiling are not very efficient unless there is a wind blowing, 
but in rooms where a through draught cannot be obtained, they 
are a useful adjunct. On the whole, howeyer, there is no arrange- 
ment so efficient or so satisfactory as windows on opposite sides 
of the rooms. Such an arrangement gives a considerable oppor- 
tunity for arranging the openings with regard to the direction 
of the wind. The windows should be made to open as much as 
possible, so that the rooms can be rapidly and completely flushed 
with fresh air during an interval, and so that in warm weather 
there can be an unlimited admission of air. It will, of course, 
be found that such an arrangement causes unpleasant and even 
dangerous draughts in cold weather, unless there is some arrange- 
ment to divert the incoming air upwards ; for this purpose there 
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is nothing better than a glazed hopper 
(see Fig. 6) attached to the frame in 
front of a rising sash. By moving the 
sash window up and down, the amount 
of the incoming air can be regulated at 
will. The top of the opening of the 
hopper should be about 5 ft. 6 in. to 
6 ft. above the floor: this will divert 
the incoming air well above the heads 
of the occupants in the room. These 
` hoppers should be fitted to all the win- 
dows down each side of the room, in 
order to secure the most satisfactory 
results. Those on the side upon which 
the wind is blowing should be opened to 
a small degree, and those on the opposite 
side widely. It has been found that 
with such an arrangement the room will 
be thoroughly ventilated without any 
unpleasant draught, even in very cold 
weather. A smoke test showed that 
such a room could be completely cleared 
ofesmoke in from eight to ten minutes. 
Hoppers fitted to the top parts of win- 
dows are of little use: the incoming air 
strikes the ceiling and falls directly on 
to the heads of those below ; the upper 
parts should open to the widest extent, 
as centre-hung swing-panes, but in cold 
weather they would only be used for 
flushing the rooms when unoccupied. 

In order to secure the most satisfac- 
tory results it. is necessary that there 
should be low-level inlets on each side of 
the rooms, as shown in Fig. 7; and al- 
though a high-level window over a:corri- 
dor or cloak-room will certainly do much 
to improve the ventilation, and help to 


Fic. 6.—SECTION OF A CLASS- 
ROOM WINDOW. 
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flush the rooms thoroughly, it will not allow the same effective 
ventilation with absence of draughts as the low-level hoppers 
on each side. It is for this reason that the new pavilion type 
of school is arranged, with open verandahs irt place of closed-in 
corridors. , 

The additional heating required whenever an efficient system 
of ventilation is arranged must be carefully borne in mind. It 
is probably not putting it too high to say that in class-rooms 
with windows on each side, where there is a much larger glass 
surface, as well as the cross-ventilation, the heating surface 
should be nearly double 
that usually considered 
sufficient. 


—The.term “ second- 
ary" covers a wide 
range of schools, run- 
ning from the great 
public schools.at one 
end to the large mu- 
nicipal day schools, 
which might almost be 
called higher elemen- 


i 


SICTION tary schools. The 
sibs PARE ES provision of accom- 
SCALE OF FEET modation naturally 


Fic. 7.—SECTION OF CLASS-ROOM SHOWING LOW- differs as. widely as the 
LEVEL HOPPERS ON EACH SIDE, а 

(J. Hutchings, Architect.) Scope and status of the 

school. Not only, 

therefore, has there been no possibility of the formation of any 

stereotyped plan, but it is difficult in a short statement to give 

any principles that can be applied generally to so wide a variety 
of schools. 

There has been great activity in the building of secondary 
schools during the last few years, due to the fact that after the 
coming into force of the 1902 Education Act the various edu- 
cational authorities found that there was a great deficiency of 
good secondaty day schools with moderate fees, and they had 


Secondary Sc. 
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to undertake the building of a large number of such institutions. 
Many and widely differing types of building have been tried. 
On the one hand are produced fine and expensive schools modelled 
on the lines of the old secondary schools, which are in many 
cases unnecessarily elaborate and costly, while on the other are 
buildings which differ only in name from the ordinary elementary 
school, except for the extra provision for special teaching. 

The high cost, which has been considered unavoidable, has 
stood seriously in the way of a sufficient supply of good municipal 
day schools, but at the present time it is being found that there 
- are ways in which a school of a simple and unpretentious char- 
actér, yet suitable and efficient for its purpose, can be designed 
at a moderate cost. It should be noted that the central-hall 
‘type of plan, though common, has never had the same vogue in 
secondary schools. 

The relatively smaller class-rooms and larger floor area pro- 
vided in secondary schools has made the question of ventilation 
an easier problem than in the crowded class-room of the elementary 
school, but the present-day movement in favour of thorough 
cross-ventilation and sunny aspect, which has so largely affected 
elementary school planning, is now beginning to affect the 
design of secondary schools, and examples erected on the pavilion 
type are now to be found in Derbyshire and. elsewhere. 

The inconveniences of having a centrally-placed hall, to which 
attention has been drawn above, are accentuated in the case 
of a secondary school, more particularly in the case of a school 
that is not sufficiently equipped to have a separate gymnasium 
as well àsta hall. At the same time the necessity of having a 
hall is even more paramount. Consequently we find the most 
satisfactory plans to be those in which the hall is of a large size, 
conveniently placed for access, but sufficiently isolated that the 
noise in it does not disturb the work in the class-rooms, and on 
the other hand so placed that it is not necessarily a passage to 
any part of the building. ， 

In view of the impossibility of dealing with all the varieties 
of secondary schools, it has been considered that the most useful 
example would be that of a medium-sized day school for about 
150 pupils, giving a normal secondary-school course of teaching. 
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The minimum accommodation that ought to be provided pona 
then be as follows : 


6 Class-rooms . : š 5 3 Я = 30, 30, 25, 25, 25, 20 
Ft. 

Assembly Hall . 3 р * д ; Ў м . 50X25 
Science Laboratory . : : 3 ы д Е - 30X25 
Preparation and Store-rooms 

Lecture-room . ў е id 3 d à . 25 X20 
Art Teaching ©. 3 - 3 У 0 + 30 х 25 
I} Girls—Cookery Instruction 5 d x : apt poe 3000525 
If Boys—Manual Instruction А ; ees я + .30:X 25 
Library >. d д ; f К ? j £ . 16 X15 
Dining-room `. : i > Р E i „1%25 X 29 
Head Master and Mistress 3 А 2 И ? die TUS TO 
Assistants . ‘ Я i T : T + 20X16 
Cloak-rooms and Lavatories 

If possible a Gymnasium . К F 25 x 50 up to 30 x бо 


If there is a cookery-room an arrangement can often be made 
to use it as a dining-room, the cookery lessons taking place in 
the afternoon only. A small separate kitchen for the school 
meals should be provided. 

In a girls’ school music-rooms would be added. When it 
can be afforded, a needlework-room, a museum, nature-study 
and botany laboratories and a small conservatory, an advanced- 
art room, special rooms for teaching geography and history, 
and so on, may be added ; the above list being considered merely 
as a minimum for an efficient school. 

The Studio should, of course, have a north light. When the 
art work is at all of an advanced character, the window should 
be as far as possible in one large sheet, not broken up by’ "mullions 
or piers, the sill about 4 ft. 6 in. from the ground and the 
head carried well up to the ceiling-level, which should be about 
15 ft. above the floor. The window may well be fitted with 
blinds rising from the bottom. Any other windows in the room 
should be provided with light-excluding shutters. 

Science Laboratory.--When the numbers in the school are 
` large, or when the science work is a particular feature, it will 
be necessary to have at least two science laboratories, for chemical 
and physical work respectively, to which will be added a nature- 

study laboratory and a botany laboratory with a small con- 
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servatory attached. But in the case of small schools this work 
is most conveniently provided for by a large general-science 
room, which should be furnished with strong, steady tables, with 
gas laid on, and sinks placed in convenient and suitable positions. 
The tops of the tables should be left free and not fitted with 
reagent shelves, which are unnecessary and block the view of 


"the teacher. In the place of laboratories elaborately fitted for 


quantitative analysis and research-work which were at one time 
considered necessary for secondary schools, there are now found 
the simplest possible arrangement of fittings ; these can be used 
for, elementary work in either chemistry or physics, the most 
essential need being ample space. A store-room and a small 


«room for keeping balances is required, though the latter can in 


many cases be provided for by cupboards in the laboratory itself. 

Lecture-room.—In small schools where economy has to be 
strictly studied this need can be met by fitting up one of the 
class-rooms, as near the laboratory as possible, with a demon- 
stration-table with gas, water, sink and fume closet, etc. It is 
of course much more convenient to have a larger room, which 
will take a double class or more pupils, with rising tiers of seats, 
The end wall behind the lecture-table should be prepared for 
lantern exhibition. 
e Cloak-rooms.—These should be arranged so that no dirt is 
carried into the buildings. In girls' schools it is usual to wear in- 
door shoes in the school; the boots should therefore be left as near 
the entrance as possible, and easy supervision should be provided 
for ; the cloak-rooms should be made so that they can bedocked 
up when necessary—for this reason they should not serve as the 
passage to the lavatories or closets; the lavatory basins are 
better not placed in them. They should be well lighted and 
provided with ample through-ventilation. The ingress and 
egress should be easy and direct and the space ample. The 
cloak-rooms should be warmed to keep the clothes dry, in addi- 
tion to which a small drying chamber for very wet coats is a . 
great convenience. 

Gymnasium.—A gymnasium is conveniently designed as an 
oblong of about the proportion of 2 to 1—30 ft. by бо being 
a convenient and useful size for a large school. E 
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The room should be approached through a shoe-room, where 
the gymnasium shoes should be kept and thus avoid bringing 
out-door boots or shoes into the room itself. This isan important 
point in view of the necessity for avoiding dust. 

The height should be not less than 16 feet, the ceiling flat, 
an open woodwork roof providing too many resting-places for 
dust. There should be a nearly continuous row of windows on 
each side made to open fully for cross-ventilation ; one end wall 
at least should be left blank, as there is risk of accident in jumping 
when a bright end-window causes a light strong enough to dazzle. 
There should be a space of g ft. to the underside of the windows 
in order to give adequate space for the fixing of wall apparatus. 

Some warming is required, but this need not be more than 
sufficient to keep the chill off and to ensure that the building" 
will be dry. i 

In general plan secondary schools show a great diversity 
of arrangement, but the same tendency to spread them out is 
making itself apparent, and they are now ‘tending to follow 
much the same lines as the schools illustrated above, 


APPENDIX 


A Description BY Mr. JOHN ANDERSON, ARCHITECT TO GEORGE HERIOT'S 
TRUST, WITH ACCOMPANYING PLANS, OF THE NEW SCIENCE BUILDING AT 
GEORGE HERIOT'S SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 6 

[As this building is the latest erection of the kind, after а careful examination of 
the best school science buildings in the country, the description and the plan 
should prove of general interest —EDITOR.] 


Ar George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh, a new building has been erected for the 
purpose of providing further facilities for the teaching of science. Tù addition 
to а series of physical laboratories and lecture-rooms, the building contains special 
geography rooms, nature-study rooms, and a school library and reading-room. 
The exigencies of the site necessitated that the building should have an elongated 
form. 

Physics.—The rooms designed for the study of physics are placed on the first 
and second floors, and consist of an elementary physics laboratory, an electrical 
and light laboratory, a dynamics and heat laboratory, two lecture-rooms, and 
three preparation-rooms. The preparation-rooms, in addition to serving as 
stores for apparatus, may be used for experimental work which cannot con- 
veniently be conducted in a room where a number of students are working. 

The Elementary Laboratory is 45 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, and is capable of 
accommodating 32 pupils—eight at each of four benches. As this laboratory is 
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lit only from one side, the benches are placed at right angles to the windows. 
Sinks and 2-way water taps are placed at the centres of the tables, and two 
4-way gas taps'Supply one burner for each working place. The benches are 
designed with one cupboard and two drawers for each boy, and knee-spaces are 
provided, so that the pupils may sit while working. The balances are arranged 

',on tables at the sides of the room. This class-room can be divided into two 
by a movable glazed screen, so that a class of 32 pupils may, if necessary, be 
formed into two classes of 16 pupils each. One demonstrating table is pro- 
vided, and there is a black-board at each end of the room. 

The Electrical and Light Laboratory measures 34 ft. by 30 ft., and is capable 
of accommodating 20 pupils working singly. The benches run east and west 
for convenience in magnetic work. They are narrow in shape, as shown in 
plan, and the pupils will work on one side only, so that they may interfere as 
littlé as possible with each other while making magnetic measurements, 

Each working space has one gas tap and an electric: plug supplied from the 

• tawn mains. Terminals are also conveniently placed connecting with the school 
accumulators. Beneath the benches are cupboards, drawers, and knee-spaces. 
On the walls above the side-benches are special frameworks for facilitating the 
use of reflecting galvanometers and screens, and attached to the central tables 
are graduated rods which can be used as optical benches. For the drying of 
apparatus for the study of statical electricity there is a fire and two drying 
closets heated by electric radiators. The demonstration table is supplied with 
gas, water, and electric fittings, and two sinks are placed in convenient positions 
in the room. 

For optical work the room may be wholly or partially darkened by means of 
black blinds over the windows. 

The Dynamics and Heat Laboratory, which is 62 ft. long and from 32 to 34 ft. 
wide, can accommodate 32 pupils—four at each of eight benches. This room can 
readily be screened into two parts, each forming a complete laboratory for 
16 pupils. The storage accommodation at the benches consists almost entirely 
of drawers, but immediately behind the pupils are balance-tables provided 
with cupboards. The high framework for suspensions, which is a characteristic 
feature of many dynamics laboratories, has not been introduced, but means 
have been provided for readily erecting uprights either on the top or at the 
front of the tables. On the wall at one end of the room is a framework for 
attaching any pieces of apparatus which are to remain more or less permanently 
fitted up. Sinks are placed at alternate benches. S 

The two lecture-rooms are similar in character, each being seated for 32 


pupils. The desks are single, with broad tops suitable for drawing, and are 


1 taging. The lantern is operated from the demonstrating table, the 
Pe № to a screen placed behind, 


light from it being reflected by a mirror on 

and somewhat above, the level of the table. The teacher may thus change the 
slides and point out features on the screen without altering his own position. 
In one of the lecture-rooms the demonstration table is fitted with a long glass- 


fronted trough for wave-motion work. ү , 
The apparatus-rooms are situated so as to give ready access to laboratories 
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and lecture-rooms. In two of them are placed benches fully equipped for wood- 
working, and in one there is an electrically-driven lathe. 
Geography.—Accommodation for the geography department is provided in 
* two rooms, each 34 ft. by 30 ft., on the first floor. Each room is fitted for 
32 pupils, a working-space of 16 square feet per pupil being allowed. The desks 
are single and of a special design, the tops being adjustable and capable of being 
used for map-reading, map-drawing, or modelling, as required. In each room 
there is a demonstration table fitted with a sink, and having a slate-blackboard 
and lantern-screen behind. Provision is made for operating an electric lantern 
from the demonstration table, as in the case of the physics lecture-rooms. 
Specimen-cases, sinks, and clay troughs are also provided in both rooms. 
Nature Study.—The nature-study department is located on the ground 
floor, and consists of a lecture-room and laboratory, with a corridor which will 
give access to the existing greenhouses. The laboratory measures 40 ft. by 30 ft., 
and is lighted entirely from the north, the windows in the walls being sup- 


plemented by sloping lights in the roof. Working space is provided for 82° 


pupils, and the room can be divided by means of a movable glazed screen, so 
that two classes of sixteen pupils can be taught simultaneously, two demon- 
stration tables with blackboards behind being provided for this purpose. The 
demonstration tables have a sink with glass front, a 2-way gas tap and an electric 
plug. Each of the eight benches affords working space for four boys. A sink 
is fitted at the end of each alternate bench and a 4-way gas tap on each bench. 
An electric plug, a drawer, and a cupboard are provided for each pupil. Wall 
sinks are placed in two of the window recesses, and a series of cases for natural- 
science specimens extends the full width of the laboratory. 

The lecture-room is 30 ft. by 26 ft. and provides accommodation for 32 
pupils by means of single desks placed on staging. The lecture-table has a 
sink with glass front, and is fitted with the usual gas and electrical connec- 
tions. Facilities are provided for working an electric lantern from the lecture 
table. A large specimen-case is fitted along one side of the room. 

Library and Reading-Room.—The library and reading-room, which occupies 
a place on the second floor, is 37 ft. by 18 ft., and will accommodate seven to eight 
thousand books. Four reading-tables are provided, each seated for*six boys. 
It is intended that the books shall be available as a lending library for all the 
pupils, but that the use of the reading-room shall be restricted to the pupils 
of the senior classes. 

General.—The sinks on the benches in all the departments are of the “ anti- 
splash ” pattern, and all sinks have below them fire-clay siphon receivers to 
prevent solids getting away into the drains, All piping has been placed so as 
to be easy of access. 

The building is heated by low-pressure hot water on what is known as the 
“drop " system, and is ventilated by a 54-inch electrically-driven extract fan, 
which is capable of changing the air in the rooms six times per hour, fresh air 
being admitted through gratings behind the radiators. 


Electric light is installed throughout the building. 
JEA: 
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THE DUNFERMLINE COLLEGE OF HYGIENE 
AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By J. C. BRIDGE, F.R.C.S. EDIN., D.P.H. 


County Medical Officer, Breconshire; late Medical Officer to the Carnegie 


E Dunfermline Trust 


PmHvsrcAL Training and Education is of comparatively recent 
date. The Education Department made no provision for such 
teaching, in the Elementary Code, until the summer of 1906, 
and therefore in writing the history of the Dunfermline College 
of Hygiene and Physical Training we are not recording the 
doings of some ancient historical body, but merely the work 
of a very modern institute in an ancient historical town“ the 
auld grey toun "一 of once royal fame. And yet, though this 
College is modern, it is one of the parent institutions of its kind, 
and its first session. opened on September 26, 1905. Previous to 
this date it had been for many years recognised that physical 
health and bodily development could best be attained by a 
system of physical education, and “a humble beginning in 
humble premises conducted on very humble expenditure," and 
embracing “only a limited number of members,” was designated 
as “The Carnegie Gymnasium Club.” In 1903 Dr. Andrew 
Carnegie, by his munificent gift of 2,500,000 dollars, provided 
the annual revenue of £25,000 to be spent for the benefit of his 
native town ; and in his letter he writes : “all to be used in attempts 
to bring into the monotonous lives of the toiling masses of 
Dunfermline more of sweetness and light; to give to them— 
especially the young—some charm, some happiness, some ele- 
vating conditions of life, which residence elsewhere would have 
denied.” And again he adds: “not what other cities have, is 
45 
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your standard ; it is something beyond this which they lack . . . 
you are pioneers.” 

Thus we here find the key to the history and growth of the 
College of Hygiene and Physical Training as a factor in the 
effort to disseminate sweetness.and light and also to be a pioneer 
work. This will more readily be seen if we put the reasons for 
the existence of such a College under three headings, or rather 
in three divisions : Р 

I. The results of physical training in improving the conditions 
of child-life have been amply proved by statistical evidence. 


Physical Training satisfies the desire for “ balance in education." > 


It promotes education by providing the bodily physique necessary 


to withstand the mentalstrain. And therefore it may be granted. 


that Physical Training is an item in the programme for pfo- 
viding sweetness and light. No less an item is its fellow subject, 


Hygiene, for the teaching of which the College exists also, and’ ' 


which is an important factor in removing harmful ignorance and 
promoting better physical conditions among all classes. 

2. Excessive physical exercise, or even physical exercise 
under unfavourable conditions, may be productive of more harm 
than good. Therefore a training school or college where well- 
educated exponents of the art might be prepared for instructing 
the children and others was a necessity in the perfecting of the 
programme. ? 

3. And again, referring to the rest of the quotation, which 
states that the town of Dunfermline was not only to follow other 
towns, but to go beyond—to be pioneers, we find the fulfilment 
of this in the fact that this College was the first of its kind in 
Scotland, and remains the only one in the county of Fife. 

Previous to the erection of the College and following on the 
humble beginning referred to above, we have the building and 
equipment of a magnificent gymnasium, with the appointment 
of a competent staff of teachers—a building with every modern 
appliance, erected at a cost of £20,000, and given by Dr. Carnegie 
when he presented to the town the handsome Carnegie Institute 
in Bath Street, containing, as well as this gymnasium, a splendid 

„ swimming pond, Slipper baths, etc. 
Dr. Alan Tuke, who had watched over and been largely 
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responsible for the humble beginning of physical training, became 
a trustee; and his knowledge, advice and enthusiasm, have 
greatly forwarded this branch of education. The staff at the 
Carnegie Gymnasium taught in the schools, held classes at the 
gymnasium for school-children, and also for those of more mature 
age, factory workers, etc. The work continued to grow, and 
it was decided to provide a training college for women only, 
to begin with. This College was inaugurated on October 4, 1905, 
by the then Secretary for Scotland and Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education in Scotland, the Most 


' Honourable the Marquis of Linlithgow. The inauguration took 


place in the Carnegie Gymnasium, in the presence of a large 
.number of people. Dr. Ross, chairman of the trustees, stated 
the origin and growth of the College ; the Marquis of Linlithgow 
gave an address and declared the College open ; Sir John Batty 


* + Tuke spoke on the subject of Hygiene and Physical Training. 


A residence was chosen situated in Abbey Park Place, within 
easy reach of most of the schools, and only five minutes’ walk 
from the gymnasium and baths. Fifteen students were the 
number at first enrolled, and they were under the charge of a 
lady warden, who was also a College lecturer. Although there 
was at this time no male college, some provision was made, and 
a certain number of male pupil teachers were appointed, who 
attended lectures and assisted in the schools and the gymnasium. 

In 1906 additions were made to the College, consisting of 
extra bedroom and study accommodation, an asphalt court, 
and a College Gymnasium. The number of students was increased 
to twenty-one. Of these students, eleven passed out in their 
second year as teachers in schools or other educational institutions. 
Thus the institution grew and prospered, and it was clear proof 
of the value of the training given when, in June 1909, the 
College (which was at this time combined with the male 
institution) was recognised as a Central Institution for the pur- 
poses of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1908. The College 
Diploma was henceforth to be recognised by the Scotch Education 
Department. 

Such is a brief outline of the birth and development of thes 
College. It will now be necessary to say a few words more 
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as to the building, and to indicate the lines of training, the 
fees, etc. 

The College Buildings (it has not, so far, been able, 
owing to constant additions, to combine everything under one 
roof) accommodate twenty-four lady students, and include 
lecture-rooms, studies, and a gymnasium. Every student has 
a separate cubicle. The living-rooms are large, airy, and well 
lighted. The gymnasium is furnished with Swedish apparatus, 
and is a copy of the State Gymnasium at Copenhagen. There 
is a free clinique for Remedial Gymnastics, under the super- 
vision of the College medical advisers. The cases are sent by the - 
local practitioners or by the School Medical Officer. They largely 
consist of deformities found among the school-children. The 
lady in charge of this department has studied remedial gymnastics 
in Sweden. The games field is some little distance away from 
the College, on the outskirts of the town. 

The Course of Study covers two years, and consists of three 
terms of twelve weeks each. The Diploma of the College is at 
the end of the two years awarded to the students who have 
proved themselves proficient. The subjects taught are : 


Educational Gymnastics Dancing 

Elementary Science Swimming and Life-saving 
Anatomy First Aid 

Physiology Principles and History of Edu- ? 
Hygiene cation (including Psychology, 
Theory of Movement Logic, and Ethics) 

Voice Production General Method of Teaching 
Theory of Remedial Gymnastics Method of Teaching Physical Exer- 
Remedial Gymnastics cises and Schoél Gymnastics 
Games Personal and School Hygiene 


The students teach in the elementary schools under the super- 
vision of their instructors. 

Students are admitted for training between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty. They must produce evidence of a good secondary · 
education, and must pass a medical examination conducted by 
the Medical Officer. They must be strong, intelligent, observant, 
and refined. е 

As regards their dress, particulars as to the outfit required 
are given on application before entry. 


* 
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The cost of the outfit and books for the two years is about £12. 

The fees are payable in advance at the beginning of each 
term. 

Full Residence, including College tuition, board, lodging, 
and laundry, £80. 

Partial Residence, including College tuition, lunch, dinner, 
and use of studies in the evening, £35. 

College tuition, £20. 

Only girls resident in the town are admitted to partial 
residence. 


* 


VI 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


+ Ву P. B. BALLARD, M.A. (Lowp.) 


A Theory of the Curriculum necessary.— Whatever method?^we 
adopt in attempting to formulate an ideal curriculum, we shall 
always need the guidance of some definite educational creed. 
We cannot teach in our schools all the subjects that have at 
various times been pressed upon our attention: the limited 
time at the disposal of the teacher necessitates a careful selection 
of the most worthy of those subjects. To do this some criterion 
—some standard of values—is quite indispensable. In fact a 
theory of the curriculum is the first requisite in drawing up a 
rational scheme of studies. If, however, we are to avoid falling 
into a narrow sectarianism we must check our conclusions ‘by 
reference to the teachings of experience. We must not ignore 
the fact that the curriculum generally adopted at the present 
time in the elementary school did not come into existence fresh 
from the compiler’s brain. It has evolved through a long series | 
of changes from an earlier and cruder type. Ever since elementary 
education became a national concern a large number of forces 
have been at work upon the curriculum, moulding and modifying 
it until the final stage differs widely from the initial stage. . To 
enumerate all these forces would be impossible. The following 
are the more potent: the requirements of the State, as expressed 
—very inadequately and often erroneously—through the officials 
of the Central Authority ; the demands of the Local Authority ; 
the exigencies of examination and grant aid; the limitations of 
culture and ability among the teachers; the needs, interests, 
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and capabilities of the children; the pressure of limited funds, 
manifesting itself in the nature of the school building and premises, 
the general equipment, the supply of school material, the size 
of the classes, etc. ; the influence of such professional combina- 
tions as the National Union of Teachers ; and the criticisms and 
doctrines of educational reformers. Fortunately it is not neces- 
sary to examine all these influences in detail, for all the important 
factors can be subsumed under two heads—the child, and his 
environment; and the general position taken up in this article 
is that the curriculum is a function of two variables—the child, 
and his environment. This position will emerge more clearly 
into view as we examine the various theories of the curriculum 
that have been either implicitly held or explicitly put forward. 

* Various Theories: (A) Formal Culture.—This doctrine іп 
its most pronounced form is rooted in a belief that the mind 
consists of a small number of distinct and more or less independent 
faculties, each of which develops as a whole, is trained as a whole, 
and decays as a whole. There is no common agreement as to 
the complete list of these faculties. Some limit the list to the 
six faculties : observation, memory, imagination, judgment, reason, 
and will Others include neatness, accuracy, initiative, origin- 
ality, etc. It is contended that if a child learns by heart a list 
of the members of parliament he will thereby be training his 
niemory so that he will thereafter be better able to remember 
anything else—the poetry of Swinburne, for example. If a 
person observes with care the growth and structure of a daffodil 
he will thereby be strengthening his faculty of observation, so 
that he will be able to observe with greater ease and effectiveness 
the working of a motor-car or the habits of a Hottentot. The 
faculty is supposed to develop as a whole, just as a big muscle is 
developed as a whole. It is in fact the muscular metaphor, that 
underlies and lends plausibility to the doctrine. It is vaguely felt 
that there is some sort of correspondence between the muscular 
system and the mental system. And as, in devising a scientific 
system of physical culture, one should select such exercises as 
would best develop the various groups of muscles, so in devising 
a scheme of mental culture it is merely necessary to select such 
subjects of instruction as would afford the best training to the 
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several faculties. Pertinent to our inquiry two questions may 
be asked. First, is this doctrine of formal culture true? 
Secondly, if it is true, is it a good basis for the selection of school 
studies ?. In our present state of knowledge the first question 
cannot be definitely answered. The burden of proof rests with 
the supporters of the doctrine, and the evidence at present 
available is somewhat inconclusive. Such evidence as we have 
tends to indicate that the doctrine is partly true. Generally 
speaking, the mind is cultivated in small patches, but there is 
a tendency for the culture to spread to activities dealing with 
similar objects, and to these activities only. In fact the lines 
of cleavage in the mind seem to lie between» separate interests 


rather than separate faculties. But even if the doctrine were H 


conclusively proved it would still form a very inadequate grourid 
for the selection of school subjects. For too exclusive regard 
would be paid to the child, to the neglect of-the other factor— 

< the environment; and to the intellectual aspect of mind, to 
the neglect of the emotional and volitional. There would, more- 
over, be no principle of choice by which we could settle tlie rival 
claims of mathematics and chess; French and Japanese; the 
history of England and the history of Greece ; the multiplication 
table and the value of r to, say, one hundred places of decimals. 
The same so-called faculty is called into play by each alter- 
native in the pair. As a matter of history, the doctrine has been 
in the main used not as a principle of selection, but às a weapon 
of defence, when the traditional time-table is attacked and no 
other weapon is available. 

(B) Utility—As an alternative principle Utility has been 
suggested. Its advocates maintain that if we teach what is 
useful, the mental training may be left to take care of itself. The 
centmg of gravity is shifted from the child to the environment, 
and the defect is precisely the opposite of what we found in the 
previous doctrine. Too little importance is attached to the 
congenital mental endowment of the child. Added to this is 
the extreme vagueness of the term “ useful" Does it mean a 
mere bread-and-butter usefulness, or does it refer to life as well 
as livelihood, to leisure as well as business? Should the instruc- 
tion be of immediate use to the child, or. merely of use to 
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him when he grows up? Even if we include all these meanings 
the term is still too narrow. It has too limited a reference to 
Society as at present constituted. It seems desirable to teach 
our pupils things which, although almost certainly useless to 
them, will yet give them.an intelligent insight into the past 
intellectual achievements of the race, and may in’ rare instances 
lead to important future achievements. Science and mathematics 
are cases in point, With a view to future possibilities we 
teach much that is only potentially useful. In fact we must ‘so 
broaden the term “ useful" that it ceases to afford a serviceable : 
principle of choice. 

- (€) Complete Living.—Herbert Spencer, discriminating between 
the useful and the ornamental in education, gives precedence to 
the former and attempts to give the term definite content. “То 
prepare us for complete living is the function which education 
has to discharge," and if we classify “in the order. of their im- 
portance the léading kinds of activity which constitute human 
life" we thereby arrive at a classification of school subjects. 
He thus arranges the subjects into five groups, giving the first 
place to Physiology and Hygiene because of their direct bearing 
on self-preservation, the second to Science generally as facilitating 
the gaining of a livelihood, and the last to Literature and the 
Fine Arts, as bearing the least vitally upon human welfare. While 
admitting the fruitfulness of this point of view, we offer one or 
two criticisms. First of all, adult considerations loom too large 
in the scheme. Education is not merely a preparation for Ше: 
to use Dr. Dewey’s phrase, it is life. It provides not only for a 
possible or probable future environment; it provides also for 
a present environment. Forgetfulness of this fact has led to a 
distorted view of the nature of the correspondence between 
the relative values of school studies and the relative values of 
life-activities. Nor can we admit that these latter values have 
been rightly assessed. Too much importance is attached to 
the material factors of the environment and too little importance 
tó the social and spiritual factors. 

(D) Character Forming.—A far different scale of values has 
been arrived at by the Herbartian school of thinkers. Having 
first formulated the aim of education as the formation of character, 
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they arrange the subordination of subjects with strict reference 
to that aim, giving the precedence to those subjects that more 
directly promote the ethical aim (such as History, Bible-knowledge 
and Literature), and ranking low in the scale the Natural Sciencés 
and Mathematics. Without stopping to examine the disputable 
view of the motivation of ideas with which this theory is tied up, 
we may briefly remark that there is an exaggerated importance 
attached to the intellectual content of consciousness, and too 
little importance to motor activity in the development of interests 
and the formation of character. And as in Spencer we find a 
bias towards the materialistic side of the curriculum, so in Herbart 
do we find a bias towards the humanistic side. 


(E) Social Efficiency.—Some educationists lay much stress on ， 


the social significance of the school, and regard the requirements 
of the community as the one important factor in determining 
the curriculum. The school is primarily and essentially a place 
for the making of citizens. It is an organisation for securing 
the continuity of social activities. If the next generation could 
neither read nor write, all our elaborate systems of commerce, 
law, and medicine, all such institutions as the press and the 
postal service, must inevitably collapse. The issue is so important 
that the State has the right to insist upon social efficiency as 
the educational aim, and to impose its ideals on the school. This 
view, while sound enough in itself, is liable to abuse when carried 
into practice. We have had abundant opportunity of observing 
the application of the doctrine in England ; for during the last 
fifty years the control of the curriculum of the elementary school 
has been in the hands of the State. The Revised Code of 186r, 
which may be regarded as the embryo of the present curriculunt, 
granted financial aid towards instruction in three subjects only 
— Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. Those subjects (the three 
R's as they were called) immediately assumed an exaggerated 
importance. They came to be regarded as the basis of schooling 
—the irreducible minimum of education. They were rightly 
seen to be indispensable for the maintenance and development 
of the social fabric ; they were wrongly believed to be funda- 
mental and indispensable in the development of intelligence. 
It was soon discovered that we were producing the wrong type 
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of citizen, that clerks became numerous and skilled artisans 
rare, and that the system tended to yield the appearance of 
culture without the reality. Modifications have accordingly been 
introduced from time to time, mainly with the view to feeding 
the mind as well as training it. Apart from the difficulty the 
State had in clearly knowing and voicing its demands, the main 
defect of the system arose from its total disregard of psychology. 
Of the two essential factors—the child and the environment— 
one was left out entirely and the other only partially considered. 
Neither were the physical surroundings nor yet the interests and 


` capacities of the child adequately taken into account. In fact, from 


the point of view of the requirements of the State alone no satisfac- 
»tory syllabus can be drawn up. We must take into consideration 
the extent to which the young child can supply those require- 
ments. We must further ask ourselves how far the requirements 
can be met by schooling, as distinct from extra-school education. 
(F) Other Social Theories.—Dr. Dewey, while strongly” em- 
phasising the social aspect of school work, has avoided all the 
defects referred to above. He has experimented with a very 
flexible curriculum, whose leading characteristic is that the 
pupils are induced to follow the main lines of racial development, 
to re-think the thoughts of our remote ancestors, and to rediscover 
the great inventions which marked important epochs in the 
march towards civilisation. To achieve this end less reliance was 7 
placed upon books and formal studies than upon manual activities. 
The curriculum centred round occupations and industries. Dr. 
Percy Nunn, in an admirable account of his own view of the aim 
of education, includes all that is most valuable for our purpose 
in these social theories. ‘‘ The school curriculum," he says, 
“should aim at leading its pupils so far along each of the great 
roads of human progress that they can obtain at least a 
sympathetic acquaintance with the main aspects of the race's age- 
long struggle and movement forward. Upon this view construc- 
tional work, art (in the narrower sense), literature and science, 
must be present in every curriculum, since those names connote 
the cardinal directions in which humanity has reached and ex- 
presseditsgreatness." This view serves as an admirable corrective 
to the crude utilitarian standpoint. 
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(G) The Development of Instincts.—During the last few years 


there has been noticeable a tendency among certain educational . 


writers to valuate studies by reference to instincts. This is in 
itself a healthy sign, but no attempt should be made to justify 
the inclusion of a subject in the curriculum merely on the ground 
that it develops a specific instinct. For it looks perilously like 
the faculty fallacy in disguise; and there is little doubt that 
it possesses some of the demerits of the older doctrine. The 
reference to instincts has, however, manifest advantages over 
the reference to faculties. Faculties are abstractions, since they 
represent but one aspect of consciousness—generally the cognitive 
aspect. Instincts, on the other hand, are genuine concrete bits 


of conscious experience, with an emotional and volitional as , 


well as an intellectual aspect. They are the primal sources of all 
our activities, and form the soil in which our interests germinate 
and grow. But is it at all certain that instincts develop as a 
whole ? * Even if they do they are as a rule of so general a nature 
(the instinct of curiosity, for example) that they afford us little 
help in thinning out the competitors for inclusion in the time- 
table. 

None of these Theories wholly Wrong.—It will thus be 
seen that there are several criteria of selection, and that even 
the worst of them has something to commend it, and even the 
best of them some point of weakness. They are all valuable in 
their way, and the theory of the curriculum which will now be 
put forward is not intended to supplant the other theories, but 
rather to subsume and supplement them, and to emphasise a 
distinction between the various subjects which is of supreme 
importance to the elementary school. 

Education as Adjustment.—Life is adjustment to environment. 
So is education. School education is a conscious attempt to 
accelerate and extend the adjustment. It is not a new process 
to be generated in the child’s mind, but the elaboration of a 
process that is continually going on. A child learns much spon- 
taneously, and it is only by careful observation of this spontaneous 
process that we can build up a sound theory of education and of 
the school curriculum. The child is born into the world with 
an equipment of instincts, some ripe, some unripe. These native 
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impulses form the starting-point of that interaction between the 
child and his environment in which living consists, and from 
which knowledge results. They constitute the. raw-material of 
mentality. The instincts are developed, elaborated and intel- 
lectualised until the original elements are lost РА of іп the 
final product. 

Primary and Derivative Factors.—Certain ru pec in the en- 
vironment have the power of directly exciting some of the instincts 
or innate tendencies : other factors have only the power of doing 
so indirectly. It is admitted that the indirect excitant ultimately 
' becomes a direct excitant ; but this is only possible after the 

direct or natural excitant has had a good opportunity of doing 

„its work. The distinction corresponds broadly with the dis- 
tinction between things that make a direct appeal to the child 
and things that make an indirect appeal; things in which his 
interest is immediate and things in which his interest is derived ; 
things that are of primary value and things that are of secondary 
or derivative value; things that are ends in themselves and 
things that are merely means to ends; things that are real and 
things that are only symbols of the real. This distinction will 
be found to be important as we proceed to trace the development 
of knowledge in the child's mind. 

. Impression and Expression.—The educative career of the 
new-born baby starts with impression and expression—with 
sense-stimulation (which afterwards becomes observation) and 
muscular response. These two activities, sensory and motor, are 
fundamental and essential. All other activities presuppose them 
and are impossible without them. This consideration gives us 
our first two subjects: Nature Study and Motor Training. The 
former term is used in the widest sense as comprising that part 
of the environment to which the child is most responsive. It 
includes his mother, his fellow creatures and his food. The 
term motor training includes all physical exercises and handwork. 
These subjects are of primary interest and value to every.child. 
They appeal to his instincts of curiosity, construction, and self- 
expansion. 

Speech.—To these primary activities must be added another, 
almost equally fundamental—viz. speech. A child normally 
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learns to speak when he is about two years of age. Its appeal 
is at first direct, as mere sound to be listened to and reproduced, 
but he soon discovers that the sounds have a secondary or derived 
value, serving as a means to express his needs, to attain his 
desires and to vivify his thoughts. The value of words, from 
being intrinsic, becomes derivative. The activity of speech 
indicates the first remove from the primary activities common 
to man and beast. As a child learns to speak by imitation of 
his elders, so does he learn to draw by imitation of his elders. 
His interest in his drawings is not entirely primary. They 
represent something else, as words represent something else. 
Number.—A child begins early in life to note the quantita- 


tive relationship between things. His interest in simple numbers - 


is direct and primary so long as they bear upon objects and pro- 


cesses within the range of his familiar experience. When number 


develops into arithmetic, and figures are used to symbolise the 
numbers, the value of the subject becomes secondary or derivative. 

Reading and Writing.—The ordinary child if left to himself 
will not learn to read. The motives operative in home life are 
not as a rule strong enough to carry him over the drudgery of 
learning to read. For the subject is intrinsically uninteresting. 
It only becomes interesting as a means to an end, and its full 
value is not realised by the child until he has actually mastered 
it. Special training is therefore necessary for the acquisition 
of the art of reading. The same is true of writing, which is the 
reverse of reading. In the one case conventional symbols are 
translated into speech, and in the other speech is translated into 
conventional symbols. 

Order of Development of Activities.—We are now in a posi- 
tion to arrange the important activities of a child's life in the 
order of their value to him in the sense indicated above, starting 
with the purely primary and ending with the purely derivative. 

I, Nature study or observational work, including all first- 
hand knowledge—all knowledge arising from direct impact of 
the child's mind with his natural surroundings. 

2. Physical activities, including drill, games and handwork. 

3. Speech, including story-telling, recitation, dramatisation 
and singing (which is musical speech). 


= 
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i Ee painting and modelling [ап important variation 


оу, developing into mathematics. 

6. Reading. 

рр Writing and spelling, 

It is obvious that these subjects are not mutually exclusive, 
for the first two reappear in some form in nearly all the others. 
Nor indeed is there a rigid line of demarcation between the first 
two. There is an important sense in which handwork is included 
under the head of Nature Study; for it is observation through 

"the tactile and kinesthetic senses, with the additional advantage 
of securing control over the conditions of observation. It is 
[2 tion merged into experiment. The list, therefore, does 

“represent a logical arrangement of school subjects. Nor 
„ does it represent the order of their importance from the point 
of view of the exigencies of school life, It merely indicates the 
order in which the interests and capacities of the child normally 
develop. The subjects get more and more artificial as we proceed 
down the list; they get further and further away from the 
starting-point of direct and instinctive interest. 

It will be noticed that the first four activities are acquired to 
à limited extent by everybody quite independent of schooling. 
A child requires no urging to observe, to play, to handle things, 
to speak, and to draw. It would, in fact, be almost impossible to 
prevent him from doing these things. It has therefore been argued 
that, since ordinary everyday life makes provision for training 
in these four subjects, they require little or no attention in our 
schools. This is a fallacious and dangerous doctrine. The 
importance of these subjects as the groundwork of all future 
training cannot be overestimated, and in no case is the informal 
home-training so adequate as to justify us in excluding them 
from the school curriculum. Indeed, they should probably form 
the exclusive content of the curriculum of the infant school, 
nor should they be omitted at any stage from the curriculum 
of the senior school. The education of children up to the age of 
seven, or possibly eight, should be mainly concerned with the 
formation of good habits. If, at this stage, the body is well 
looked after and given suitable employment, the mind may well 
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be left to look after itself. The four fundamental subjects need 
not be rigidly marked off from one another. Indeed the im- 
pressional and expressional work should in school, as in life, be 
brought into close relationship. This double activity should in 
the infant school be mainly concerned with the most familiar 
elements of the perceptual world. 

The Three R's.—Should arithmetic be taught in the infant 
school? Only so far as it is of primary interest. It is very 
doubtful whether “sums,” or even numeration and notation, 
are suitable for infants. The rudiments of number are probably 
best learnt incidentally through games, shopping, stories, and 
occupational work. 

The position of reading is deserving of special note. It is 
not one of the fundamental subjects: it presupposes the ability 
to speak. It is not in itself interesting: it is only interesting 
as a gateway that leads out into the pleasant fields of literature. 
Its immense importance is unquestionable. It enables the child 
to extend the boundaries of his narrow environment and enter 
more fully into his social inheritance. The art, however, should 
only be acquired when he feels the need for it—when his interest 
in his everyday experience begins to flag and a desire is felt 
for enriching that experience. This rarely happens before the 
age of seven. Experience tends to show that children rapidly 
and easily learn to read after the age of seven or eight, but that 
they learn with difficulty before that period. 

Writing cannot logically precede either drawing or reading ; 
for it is a special variation of the one and an accessory of the 
other. . 

When the true significance of the three R’s is fully realised 
—when it is seen that they are mere instruments for multiplying 
intellectual capital already acquired, and that their effectiveness 
depends largely upon the value and security of the original 
capital, it is probable that formal instruction in the three R’s 
will be entirely banished from the infant school. 

The Development of Branches of Study in Senior Schools: 
(A) Nature Study.—To trace in detail the development in the 
senior departments of the several disciplines comprised in the 
given scheme would be impossible here. Only the most salient 
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points will be indicated. Nature Study, as affording facilities for 
observation, is better than the old-fashioned scheme of object- 
lessons, for it gives rise to interests more capable of expansion, 
it enables the children to observe processes as well as products, 
and it leads up naturally to a study of phenomena by strict 
scientific method. Books are out of place here. The work 
should be practical and experimental. In another important 
direction Nature Study develops into geography. This subject 
should be mainly limited to an investigation of the way in which 
organic life on the globe—particularly human life—is determined 
-and controlled by conditions of place and climate. The making 
and reading of maps, and the knowledge of a certain amount of 
topography are necessarily included. 

(B) Handwork and Speech—Games and handwork should be 
continuous all through the school. The absence of manual 
occupations in the lower classes of most senior departments is 
much to be deplored. 

Instruction in the mother tongue should form a very prominent 
feature of the curriculum. Composition, both oral and written, 
should be abundantly practised. After the mechanical difficulties 
of reading are overcome the reading lesson becomes a lesson 
for the study of English literature. 

The direct teaching of spelling should absorb but little of 
the’school time. If the pupils have abundant practice in written 
composition, this will afford the most valuable field for the gradual 
elimination of the more flagrant errors in spelling ; while for the 
spelling of uncommon words they should be taught to consult 
a dictionary. It must be admitted that recent psychological 
research tends to confirm the old view that auditory memory is 
an important factor in correct spelling. The point, however, 
to be borne in mind is that accuracy of spelling is of subsidiary 
importance to accuracy and fertility of thought, and should 
not be purchased at the cost of much time and teaching-energy. 

Story-telling develops into History. Scientific history, which 
aims at an analysis of present social conditions by an inquiry 
as to how those conditions came into existence—which tries to 
explain to-day in the light of yesterday—only begins to come 
within the capacities of elementary school children just before 
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they leave school. History, however, in the form of a series of 
stories, mainly biographical, possessing some sort of unity of 
place and continuity in time, not only forms a profitable pre- 
liminary to scientific history, but appeals strongly to all children, 
and is rich in incentives to conduct. 

(C) Mathematics —The only branch of mathematics that has 
gained a secure foothold in the elementary school is Arithmetic, 
and even this branch has been developed on somewhat illogical 
and unscientific lines. Instead of following a straight road 
leading from the simpler to the more complex relations of pure 
number, it has been traditional to wander into the by-paths of 
commercial arithmetic. Examples in compound practice, profit 
and loss, true discount, insurance, stocks, etc., are special applica- 
tions of the principles of fractions, the equation, or proportion ; 
and as means of enforcing and illustrating those principles they 
would have some value but for the serious objection that the 
children are unfamiliar with the transactions to which they 
refer. Such an objection does not hold in the application of 
arithmetical operations to the work actually carried out by 
the pupils in physics and chemistry. But in any case the teacher 
should preserve a distinction between pure arithmetic and applied 
arithmetic. Commercial arithmetic should, in fact, be reserved for 
those who at a later stage are allowed to specialise in commercial 
subjects. This curtailment of the arithmetic course would 
make room for the study of algebraic methods and for the intro- 
duction of geometry and mensuration. The neglect of geometry 
is indeed specially regrettable. Regarded as a series of practical 
problems and treated heuristically, the subject becomes a most 
valuable means of mental training. 

(D) Border-line Studies.—In considering dubious. or border- 
line studies—studies which have sometimes succeeded in gaining 
a foothold in our schools and sometimes failed—it is well to 
remember that elementary schools differ largely in the type of 
child attending, and differ somewhat in the age at which the 
children finally leave. It is obvious that in the Higher Elementary 
School, where children are retained till they are over fifteen years 
of age, and in the various kinds of Central School, which receive 
picked pupils from contributory schools, it is possible to cover a 
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- wider field of studies than in the ordinary school. It is important 
to remember that the child leaves the elementary school just 
as he is entering the adolescent period. The more profound 
psychical changes incident to adolescence have not yet taken 
place : some of the higher and finer faculties have only just begun 
-to gather strength. 

One very debatable question is: Shall we teach Grammar ? 
The experience of past years tends to indicate that grammar as a 
formal discipline is of too abstract a nature for children under 
thirteen years of age. The most satisfactory solution of the 

‚ problem seems to lie in the strict subordination of the subject 
to the requirements of composition. Only those parts should be 
taught which have a clear bearing upon ordinary speech. Ifa 
‘foreign language is taken in the school the instruction in English 
grammar should at least be full enough to enable the pupils to 
understand the structure of the new language. But the advan- 
tage of teaching a foreign language in an elementary school 
is very questionable. Much may be said for it in a higher 
elementary school, or a school where a large number of children 
leave at a somewhat late age for a secondary school; but even 
in these cases little benefit will accrue unless at least three hours 
per week are devoted to the subject. 

Should Algebra be studied ? As a distinct branch of mathe- 
matics algebra has no place in the ordinary elementary school ; 
but as generalised arithmetic, and as a convenient means of 
solving certain types of numerical problems algebra may profit- 
‘ably be taught in all schools. 

The large question of moral and religious instruction has 
not been touched upon. That some form of moral training is an 
essential, nay the most essential, part of a sound education, few 
will deny. The precise form this training should take is dis- 
cussed in another article. 

Flexibility an Essential Feature of the Curriculum.—The 
general scope of elementary school work having been thus roughly 
indicated, attention is directed to the variability of the two 
factors that determine the curriculum. As no two children are 
precisely alike physically, so no two children are precisely alike 
mentally, And the circumstances in which they live always 
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present some differences, and sometimes very wide differences. 
It follows that the notion of an ideal cufriculum suitable for all 
pupils is as absurd as the notion of a perfect coat warranted to 
fit everybody. A stock size in ready-made coats is designed for 
a certain group of customers, though it fits no one member of 
the group exactly. In the same way a course of study may be 
drawn up for a class of children, though it suits none of those 
children exactly. Flexibility—a margin for adaptation to indi- 
vidual needs—is essential in every scheme of work. What is 
true of the class is true also of the school. Schools show enormous 


diversity in the character and requirements of the pupils; апа. 


the curricula should show a corresponding diversity. One of 
the most pressing of school problems is the adequate cultivation 
of special abilities in individual pupils, so that none of ihe 
intellectual assets of the school be lost. 

Vocational Training.—Germane to this inquiry is the question 
of specialisation, or vocational training. The school has not only 
to provide for the present environment; it has also to prepare 
for the future. When the future occupation of a large number 
of the pupils is known with a fair degree of certainty, the case 
presents no difficulty. For this reason Domestic Science, both 
theoretical and practical, rightly forms part of the school course 
for girls. But even here these pursuits should not be allowed 
to deprive the pupils of the benefits of a wide and generous 
culture. In the case of boys no such general occupation is dis- 
coverable. An elementary school should never become a trade 
school. In a higher elementary school, however, some sort 
of broad vocational bias. is probably desirable, provided the 
group of studies is of so general a nature as to be valuable to 
the pupil even though he finally decides to adopt a different 
calling. 

Responsibility for the Curriculum.—One question remains : 
Who should be responsible for drawing up the curriculum ? 
Should it be constructed in detail by the central authority, as 
in France ; or by the immediate local authority, as in America ; 
or by the head master, as in most private schools ? The interests 
of the State are so vitally involved that it should have the right 
of indicating in broad outline the general scope of school studies. 
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The local authority should have a voice in deciding questions 
which have a close bearing on local sentiment, such as the kind 
of religious or moral instruction to be imparted. But the main 
task of drawing up the curriculum for the school rightly devolves 
on the head master. His assistants, however, should be con- 
sulted. Special talent or predilection on the part of the class- 
master is not a matter to be ignored. Indeed, he should be 
allowed at least to suggest the main details of the work he is 
about to undertake. We have seen this process of devolution 


, taking place in our own country, and the results have fully justified 


the measure of freedom given to the teachers. Should the devolu- 
tion proceed any further? Should the children, for instance, 
have any say in the matter? It is perhaps desirable that they 
should, in the form of what has been called “ self-organised group 
work." A certain portion of the time-table is set apart for 
optional occupations on the part of the pupils. During this 
period any group of pupils wishing to collaborate for any special 
purpose is allowed to do so after the scheme has been approved 
by the teachers, the residue of the class not included in any of 
the groups being meanwhile engaged in ordinary work. 
Summary.—To sum up the main features of a good curriculum: 
it should in its construction represent the combined interests 
of the State, the community, the teachers, and the pupils; it 
should be sufficiently varied and flexible to meet the diverse idio- 
Syncrasies of the scholars; it should tend to promote, rather 
than interfere with, sound physical health, and should afford 
abundant opportunity for play; it should correspond in. the 
sequence of studies with the stages of growth, and of the develop- 
ment of interests in the child's mind; it should throw the 
emphasis in the infant school mainly on Play, Nature Study, 
Handwork and the Mother Tongue; it should afford provision 
for occupational work all through the school; it should give 
more opportunities for developing healthy interests, for direct 
contact with Nature, for free expression and fruitful growth 
than for formal drill in the technicalities of spelling, grammar, 
and rule-of-thumb arithmetic; and finally, it should constitute 
an attempt to bring the dominant interests and powers of the 
pupils into the service of the larger and nobler purposes of life. 
YEY 
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, INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR TO THE ARTICLES ON 
* SCOTCH ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE Day School system has always been a special feature of 
Scotch Education, and under the Scotch Education Department 
the organisation of the whole of the Day School system, from the 
Elementary School to the University, has been carried to great 
perfection. It is for this reason that these two articles are in- 
cluded, the two together giving a brief but sufficiently complete 
account of the whole scheme of Scotch Day School education as 
at present organised. It has been thought unnecessary to include 
as well a description of a Scotch Higher Grade School, as its 
functions are sufficiently defined in these two articles. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 


By T. J. RoBERTSON 
Head Master of Bruntsfield Public School, Edinburgh 


In the official classification of schools for Scotland three grades 
„ of schools are distinguished— primary, intermediate, and secondary» 
—and to each of these is assigned a clearly outlined share in the 
educational work of the country. 

Definition.—By definition, a primary school is à school, 
or department of a school, in which is given to, pupils between 
the ages of five and fourteen an education based mainly upon 
the three R's—reading, writing, and arithmetic. Throughout 
the primary school the keynote of the instruction is English. 
To the inclusion in the curriculum of classics, modern languages, 
or science theoretical or practical, no official encouragement is 
given in the form of money grants, and for that reason eyen 
the elements of these subjects are now banished from the courses 
of instruction in a primary school. To complete the definition 
it may be added that primary schools are under the control of 
the local School Board, and are maintained partly from local 
rates and partly by a grant from the Treasury. There is no 
income from fees, entire relief from fees having been conferred 
by the Local Taxation Act of 1890. 

Scope of the Work.—An exhaustive list of the subjects taught 
in a primary school includes, in addition to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, (a) subjects allied to English, such as History, Geo- 
graphy, and memory-work in Poetry; (b) applied exercises in 
Penmanship, such as essay-writing and letter-writing; (c) 
Nature Study (a knowledge of common objects, natural pheno- 
mena, and the surroundings of the school—taught by observation 
and inquiry); (2) Drawing ; (e) Singing ; (f) Physical Exercises ; 
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(g) Needlework ; (Л) Morals (cheerful obedience, honour, truth- 
fulness, punctuality, neatness, cleanliness, good manners and 
good language). . 

In connection with most of the foregoing subjects the Educa- 
tion Department has recently issued a series of Memoranda 
embodying its views upon the aims and scope of each subject, 
and giving expert advice as to the methods of teaching most 
likely to realise ideal results. 


INTERNAL ORGANISATION 


In every primary school there are two main divisions: (1.) 

the Infant Department, and (II.) the Juvenile Department—the 
slatter subdivided into (x) Junior Division, (2) Senior Division,. 
and (3) Supplementary Course or Courses. 

l. Infant Department.—In the infant department of the 
primary school are passed the first two years of the child's school 
life, five being the age at which attendance becomes compulsory. 
By Article 19 of the Scottish Code five to seven years of age is 
the period assigned to the infant department, the expectation 
being that at the age of seven, or immediately thereafter, the 
majority of the pupils will pass forward into the lower classes 
of the juvenile department. Even in the most efficiently organ- 
ised infant departments, however, there is always a contingent 
of children of varying percentage, whose age, owing to late 
enrolment or irregularity due to ill-health, exceeds the normal 
age by one, two, or, it may be, by three years. A check on any 
excess in this respect is exercised by the Education Department's 
inspectors, who require an explanation of the presence in the 
infant department of an unduly large minority of over-age pupils. 
Where the organisation is found to be at fault a penalty in the 
form of a reduction of grant may be recommended. 

Infant Department Work.—The work overtaken at the close 
of this early period includes Reading (words of one or of, at most, 
two syllables), Writing (the copying of headlines and unassisted 
transcription), and Arithmetic (the composition and decom- 
position—mostly oral—of numbers up to twenty or thirty). 
With the foregoing subjects the curriculum provides for a judicious 
admixture of play-subjects. Such are Swedish drill and games, 
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free-arm drawing, and drawing and writing in sand, clay-modelling 
and singing. Two attendances are made рег day, one and a 
half hours constituting the minimum of time for one attendance, 
The school hours are commonly slightly in excess of the minimum 
requirements—from 9.30 to 12 in the fore part of the day, and 
from 1.30 to 3.15 in the afternoon. 

Government Grants.—The grant earnable is at differential rates 
for the several age groups. Thus 185. per head, reckoned on 
the average attendance for the year, is paid on pupils registered 
under seven years of age, with a bonus grant of ts. 6d. per head 
additional for exceptional efficiency ; 20s. with a possible bonus 
of 6d. per head is paid on the 7-10 years-of-age groups; 22s. with 


a possible bonus of 62. per head for the over-ro-years group. < 


II. Juvenile Department: (r) Junior Division,—The junior 
division provides, in its classification, for the three years' period 
of teaching following that of the infant division. Entering this 
division at the age of 7-8 the pupil may remain therein till the 
ageofro-rr. With the brighter pupils, however, it is found quite 
possible to compress the work usually assigned to this period 
into two years, so that 9-10 may become the age for transference 
to the division beyond. The classes in the junior division are 
named and numbered Junior r, 2, 3, etc., beginning from the 
highest class, and where there are three grades of classes in the 
junior division these may be taken as representing what, under 
the older nomenclature, were distinguished as Standards DM 
and IIT. 

The Curriculum.—The instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic begun in the infant department is continued and 
developed along logical lines. Memory-work in poetry is begun 
and added to yearly, writing includes first efforts in composition 
on easy subjects, while in arithmetic the completed scheme 
embraces tlie four rules, the money table and the tables of weights 
and measures, with simple operations based on these. 

Geography, history, and grammar are introduced and de- 
veloped from year to year, following the lines of a scheme sub- 
mitted to and sanctioned by H.M. chief inspector for the district. 
While these approved schemes of study may differ in detail as 
between school and school, they are essentially alike in their 
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leading features. А place, tog, must be found in the school time- 
table for frechand drawing (from the actual object), Nature study, 
singing, sewing, and physical exercises, which last, where facilities 
are provided, may include swimming. In the junior and senior 
divisions two hours constitute an attendance, the ordinary school 
day being from 9 to 12.30 forenoon, and from 1.30 to 3.30 
afternoon. 

Government Grants.—The grants in this division are at the 
same rates as those quoted for the infant department age-groups 
with an extra grant for drawing, earnable in either depart- 


* ment, of 1s. 6d. and rs. 94. in the 7-10 and over-ro groups 


respectively. 


` a (2) Senior Division.—As already stated, 9-10 is the age at 


which pupils may enter the senior division, and 12-13. is the 
age contemplated for their passing on to the supplementary 
courses beyond. The passport from the senior division into 
these courses is known as "the Qualifying Examination," and 
for this 12 is set down as the age of eligibility. In the senior, 
as in the junior division, the classification permits of a pupil 
overtaking the curriculum in two years, while it provides for a 
third session for the more youthful pupils and for those who are 
less apt than their fellows. In actual practice it is found that, 
although the majority of pupils who “ qualify ” are of the ideal 
age of 12, there is a considerable minority nearer 13 at the time 
of examination, with not a few who have, before the date ,of 
qualifying, reached their fourteenth year. А few, indeed; leave 
School every session without the qualification. 

The Curriculum.—The work of the senior division is to prepare 
for the Qualifying Examination. The requirements for that 
examination are stated in detail under Article 29, 1, æ, b; c, d, e, f 
of the Scotch Code, and are, in effect, something under the standard 
of attainment formerly expected of Standard VI.- In name 
the subjects are precisely the same as those taught in the junior 
division, with, of course, yearly progression and extension in 
each. A general knowledge of the geography of the world is 
expected, the period of history professed may range: backwards 
for three or more centuries from the present time, while arithmetic, 
reading, intelligence, and written and oral composition must 
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reach a fairly high degree of proficiency. The school day and 
the scheme of grants are identical with those of the junior 
division. 

(3) The Supplementary Course.—With the passing of the 
Qualifying Examination, pupils have a choice of courses open. 
They may elect to enter an intermediate (higher grade) school, 
or they may be enrolled in the supplementary courses of their 
own (or of another) school. Only with the latter is this article 
concerned. The Supplementary Course is the climax of primary 
School instruction. A variety of courses is offered in the Code, 


from which a selection may be made. Thus there are (а) a com- · 


mercial course, (b) an industrial course, (c) a course for rural 


schools, and (4) a household management (girls") course. Having. 


selected his course or courses, the teacher prepares a detailed 
scheme of instruction in the subjects of each, which, on receiving 
official approval, becomes the basis of the work for the next two 
years. For the first time new subjects are introduced, and book- 
keeping and shorthand get prominence if a commercial course is 
chosen ; mensuration, mathematics, mechanics, draughtsmanship 
and handwork in wood or iron if an industrial course is preferred ; 
housekeeping in its several bearings along with dressmaking when 
a course for girls is provided. Even with these additions to the 
curriculum English remains the essential subject and retains a 
monopoly of the time-table. (See the Fifth and Sixth Schol 
Schedules of the Scottish Code.) 

Government Grants, etc.—Recognising the importance of this 
division of the school, the Department pays a generous grant. 
Fifty shillings, with a bonus of 5s. per head for exceptional 
efficiency, is the grant paid on the average attendance in 
Supplementary Courses, plus a special grant at the rate of 
8s. 4d. per тоо hours’ attendance made by pupils in handwork, 
cookery, and dressmaking. Twenty-five hours is the minimum 
week recognised in this section of the school, and the classes 
are limited in size to forty pupils for each certificated teacher. 
In supplementary courses separate classes for boys and girls 
are to be preferred to mixed classes, especially where there are 
distinctive courses for the sexes. After receiving a minimum of 
twelve months’ instruction in a supplementary course a pupil is 
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entitled to receive on leaving school, at the age of fourteen or 
over, a Merit Certificate detailing his qualifications and his pro- 
ficiency. With the exit of the pupil from the supplementary 
course, furnished with a Merit Certificate, the story of the 
organisation of the primary school is complete. 


VIII 


THE ORGANISATION OF A TYPICAL SCOTTISH 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Joun Attson, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
Head Master of George Watson's College for Boys, Edinburgh 


Provision for Secondary Education.—Secondary education in 
Scotland is provided in schools under school boards, in schools» 
under governing bodies elected under Provisional Orders regu- 
lating the administration of endowments, and in schools under 
private management. With very few exceptions these schools 
are day schools, as Scottish parents have not generally adopted 
the view that a boy is better educated away from home under 
a monastic system. 

Classification of Day Schools.—There are three grades of day 
schools: primary, intermediate, and secondary. Primary 
schools are intended for pupils up to the age of twelve, when 
they should have reached a standard of attainment that would 
enable them to pass what is called the qualifying examination. 
The successful pupils then either pass on to what are called 
supplementary courses until they are fourteen, at which age 
compulsion ceases, or they enter an intermediate or secondary 
school. An intermediate school is one which provides a three- 
years’ course, after the qualifying stage, in English, mathematics, 
science, drawing, and a language other than English. A 
secondary school is one which provides a five-years’ or a six- 
years’ course, 7.6. a course extending up to seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. Most intermediate and secondary schools are 
mixed schools where both boys and girls are provided for; it 
is only in Јагрезсепігеѕ of population that it is found practicable 
to have separate schools for boys and girls. 

Currícula.—The curricula of the secondary schools are 
designed to prepare pupils for further study at the universities 
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and central institutions ; and for entrance upon the various 
professions. The requirements which really control the curricula 
are those for the leaving certificate of the Scotch Education 
Department. It is therefore important to observe what these 
requirements are. The course of study for this certificate has 
three well-defined stages: the qualifying stage, up to about 
twelve years of age; the intermediate stage, up to fifteen or 
sixteen, and the post-intermediate stage, finishing at seventeen 
oreighteen. Although it is at present possible to get the leaving 
certificate without having taken the previous examinations, yet, 
as grants are paid by the Education Department for pupils who 
have passed the two earlier examinations, it is the general rule 


for these to be taken. 


Intermediate Certificate, —(r) The intermediate certificate may 
be gained by a pupil, who is not under fifteen on January т 
following the examination, if he shows sufficient attainment 
(on the lower-grade standard) in a group of subjects including 
English, another language, mathematics, science, drawing. 
Excellence in one subject may compensate for slight deficiency 
in another. Candidates are not eligible unless they have studied 
science and drawing during three years for at least 3 hours and 
14 hours a week respectively. This fixes the minimum length of 
the course of study for the intermediate certificate as three years. 

Leaving Certificate.—(2) The leaving certificate (under the 
latest regulations of the Scotch Education Department, Circular 
340, I9II) may be gained by a pupil who has satisfactorily 
completed a course of post-intermediate study approved by 
the Department, provided that a post-intermediate course (a) 
shall be of not less than two years’ duration, and (6) shall 
provide for the continuous study of not less than four subjects 
taken from the following list : 


English Gaelic Domestic Science 

Latin Mathematics Any other subject specially 
Greek Experimental Science approved by the Depart- . 
French Geography ment beforehand with 
German History reference to the particular 
Italian Drawing curriculum for which it 


Spanish Music is proposed. 
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The curriculum must in all cases provide for the study of 
English on the higher-grade level, together with a subsidiary 
study of history (not reckoned as a separate subject). As a 
rule, one language other than English, as well as mathematics 
or experimental science, should also be studied on the higher- 
grade level, the remaining subject or subjects being any of those 
enumerated above, without restriction as to grade. 

Any curriculum which fails to include a study on the higher- 
grade level of (a) one language other than English, and (b) 
mathematics or experimental science, must have the previous 
approval of the Education Department. 

Candidates for the leaving certificate are examined in all 
the subjects of study at the end of their course, and, as in the 
case of the intermediate certificate, excellence in one subject is 
allowed to compensate for slight weakness in another. 

In every case—no matter what curriculum has been adopted 
—no certificate will be granted or withheld without fair con- 
sideration of the opinion of the head master and the teachers 
concerned. 

Science.—Science teaching is not recognised unless it is taught 
practically in laboratories fitted for the purpose. The subjects 
are usually physics and chemistry, but some schools also give 
attention to botany and other branches of natural science. 
Each lesson must last at least one and a half hours, and a class 
for practical work must not contain more than twenty pupils. 

Practical Value of School Certificate, —The intermediate 
certificate is accepted by the universities as admitting to study 
in the medical faculty, and the leaving certificate admits to 
the arts and science faculties if the subjects specified in their 
Schedules of requirements are named on the certificates. The 
certificates are also accepted by central institutions and the 
professional societies of law agents, chartered accountants, etc., 
as exempting from their preliminary examinations. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 


Fifty Years Ago.—When the Commission of 1868 reported on 
the higher-class schools of Scotland they found much looseness 
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in their organisation. In some schools thé masters were virtually 
independent and carried on their work without reference to 
each other. Indeed there were schools in which no one of the 
teachers was even nominally recognised as head master. The 
subjects of study were chosen by the pupils or their parents 
from among those taught in the school. Such a defective 
organisation obviously hampered the best work of both pupils 
and teachers. 

Duties of Head Master.—The organisation of our secondary 
Schools has since that date steadily improved. Now the masters 

' form part of one school: they co-operate with each other under 
the control of the head master : and pupils have courses of study 
laid down for them which they must take in their entirety. These 
courses are designed to give them an all-round education, and 
at the same time to prepare them for the walk in life they are 
to follow. 

The head master is responsible to the school board or board 
of governors for the whole organisation and discipline of the 
school: he admits and classifies the pupils, draws up the time- 
tables and the schemes of work, and chooses the text-books to 
be used. The assistants are under his control In some cases 
the appointment of assistants is left with the head master, subject 
to the Board's approval: in some the Board appoints from a 
shórt leet'of candidates prepared by the head master; and in 
others the Board appoints without official reference to the 
head master at all. 

Primary Departments.—As a rule, secondary schools have 
a primary department, in which pupils are taught from the age 
of five to twelve. The subjects taught are the same as in primary 
Schools, with one exception. It is usual for Latin or French 
to be taught during the last year. The main reason for having 
primary departments is that the pupils are all looking forward 
to the secondary department, and being in the same building, 
early imbibe the spirit of the school. А 

Specialist Teachers.—At this stage all subjects are taught 
to the class by one teacher: but when, after passing the quali- 
fying examination, the pupil is promoted to the secondary school 
proper, he receives instruction in each subject from a specially 
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qualified teacher. The Scotch Education Department insists 
that on the staff of each school there shall be'at least one specially 
qualified teacher for each subject. 

Class-masters.—Pupils may now meet three or four different 
teachers in a day, no one of whom has any special responsibility 
for the pupil’s conduct and progress except while in his class- 
room and studying his subject. Even although classes have 
been limited by regulation to thirty as a maximum, there is 
still a danger of the pupil's work being insufficiently supervised 
and co-ordinated. In the larger schools, therefore, it is becoming 


customary to appoint one of the teachers of a class to be its. 


“ class-master " or “ form-master.” He keeps the roll ; arranges 
with the other masters about home lessons ; prepares reports to 
parents ; and takes a personal interest in the progress, conduct, 
and well-being of every pupil in his class. 

Promotion.—If the progress of a pupil is reported as satis- 
factory he is promoted at the end of the year ; if unsatisfactory 
he may be kept back. There is no possibility in a school under 
the Scotch Education Department of promoting more frequently 
than once a year, because a pupil must spend three years: at 
science and drawing during his intermediate course. There is 
provision for the average boy and for the very slow boy, but 
none for the boy of outstanding ability, unless it be held: that 
the best thing for a clever boy in every case is to restrain him. 

Physical Education.—The physical education of the pupils 
is provided for in the school gymnasium, where a modified 
system of Swedish gymnastics is in general use. Every pupil 


must take a course of physical exercises. unless exempted by . 


medical certificate. 

Medical Inspection.—Periodic medical inspection is. now 
compulsory, and pupils will usually. be examined on entering 
the school, on entering the intermediate course, and on entering 
the post-intermediate course. Supplementary to this medical 
examination are the school records of physical development in 
respect of height, weight, and chest measurement, which are 
compiled and tabulated under the supervision of the head 
master. 2 

Religious Training.—It is usual for religious instruction to 
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be given in all the classes. The Bible lesson is in no sense 
denominational, but is used as the basis of moral instruction. 

Tests of Work.—The whole work of the school is periodically 
tested, and the parents or guardians are informed of the progress 
and conduct of the pupils by means of “ Reports ” compiled 
by the '*class-master"' and signed by the head master. In this 
way the work of every pupil is passed under review at stated 
intervals. 

The external tests of the work of the school are the inspection 
of each subject of the curriculum by the officers of the Education 
Department, the leaving certificate examination, and the 
bursary examinations of the universities. 

Agencies outside the Class-room.—In most secondary schools 
there are agencies outside the class-room for furthering the 
physical and mental well-being of the pupils. There is the 
playing-field, where the games of the season—football, hockey, 
and cricket—are organised and carried out under the super- 
intendence of the games-master of the school. During recent 
years, under sanction of the War Office, a considerable number 
of secondary schools have organised a “cadet corps" or an 
“ officers’ training corps." These give a physical training to 
the boys that improves their manner and bearing, and instils 
a spirit of obedience that materially aids the discipline of the 
cldss-room. There are, besides, the various school societies, 
such as the literary society and the field club. In the literary 
society the senior pupils have an excellent opportunity of training 
themselves in the art of public speaking. The field club is a 
valuable aid to the school, and is in many cases the main agency 
for supplying the school museum with material for the nature- 
knowledge lessons in the class-rooms. 

Discipline among the pupils when outside the class-room is 
maintained by the authority of prefects. Interesting school 
events are chronicled in the school magazine, which forms a 
valuable bond between the school and its former pupils. 

Appended is a diagram showing the main subjects of study 
at the various stages of school life, with the approximate age of 
the average pupil. 
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English, Primary 
Arithmetic, 
and in the last year Age 5 to 12, 
- Latin or French * 
Classical Modern 

English English Intermediate 
Mathematics Mathematics : 
Latin French Age 12 or 13 
Science Science to 15 or 16, 
Drawing Drawing 


Another Language is begun, 


English with History in every course 


Post-Inter- 
Mathematics Latin Latin French mediate 
Science Greek French German Age 15 or 16 


A Language | Maths. or Science | Maths. or Science | Maths. or Science to 17 or 18, 


| 
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IX 
THE HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


By D. FonsvrH, M.A., D.Sc. 
Central High School, Leeds 


I. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


Origin of Higher Grade Schools.—Higher grade schools were an 
organic development from the elementary school system. They 
originated in the natural desire to provide for the children of 
the people a higher education—suited to their needs and at 
moderate fees. Before 1870 certain voluntary schools supplied 
a rather better kind of education, especially in urban districts, 
to children up to fourteen years of age. But the better buildings, 
equipment and staff of the Board schools led to a more general 
demand for an education beyond “ the elements ” prescribed in 
the early codes after 1870: and the more progressive School 
Boards felt bound to build and equip (with the aid of Government 
grants) schools to meet the growing needs of the most intelligent 
of working-class parents. 

Relation to Higher Standard Elementary Schools.—In many 
cases such schools formed the upper departments of large 
elementary schools in better-class districts; in others children 
were drafted from several schools into one Upper Standard school. 


In most, if not all, of these higher grade schools a higher weekly 


fee was charged than the “school pence” of the ordinary ele- 
mentary schools. 

Aids from (a) “ Specific Subjects."—The “specific subjects" of 
the Education Code of that time presented a sufficient variety 
of subjects to provide a varied curriculum for a three-years' course 
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for the children of Standards V.-VII., and the special grants for 
success in individual examination in these subjects helped Boards 
to secure the services of more highly qualified teachers. 

(b) “ Class Subjects."— Besides the “class subjects ” (History, 
Geography) aided in the same way to constitute the formation 
in the elementary schools of a curriculum that was fitted to 
make a scheme of suitable preparatory training for higher 
education. 

Science and Art Department Grants.—Permission to Ex- 
Standard VI. children to take the “May examinations" of the 


Science and Art Department still further stimulated this upward . 


movement. 

As there were no endowments available for such schools 
and the parents could not afford to pay high fees, and as besides 
the Education Department limited the fees in the elementary 
departments of the schools, the grants of the Science and Art 
Department formed the sole aid to the rates for the extension 
of a curriculum beyond the elementary stage. In the Science 
and Art Directory it was stated that “ the object of the grant is 
to promote instruction in science, especially among the industrial 
classes.” These grants varied from £r and £2 in the elementary 
stages to £3 and £4 in the advanced, and were made on individual 
passes. Examination was the only test; and examinations 
were held in the evenings. At first there was no limitation to 
the number of subjects that a young student could take, 

Evils of the System.—There were, therefore, many evils con- 
nected with the system :—a temptation to neglect literary culture 
for science instruction: the difficulty of working courses that 
were drawn up to suit adult students; the consequent inter- 
ference with freedom in the formation of the school curriculum . 
and the hampering of systematic development by the uncer- 
tainty of examination results. These lent colour to the statement 
that children were in such schools regarded as “ grant-earning 
machines.” But the best schools did look to the interests of 
the children, and the success that attended them led others to 
adopt their broader views, especially in regard to the inclusion 
in their curricula of English, History, Geography, Latin, French, 
so as to make them Continuation Higher Schools. 
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Popularity of the Schools.—The success of this new type 
of higher school was followed by a period of keen criticism by 
educationists and others, who saw in it undue competition with 
schools of the older type, and who thought that this new kind of 
secondary school would “ displace the older ideal of classical 
training, debase the aspirations and hopes of the nation, and set 
up a false culture and a false appearance of scholarship.” 


II. ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


The Royal Commission on Secondary Education.—In 1895 
the publication of the Reports of the Royal Commission om 
„Secondary Education not only excited public attention to the 
urgent need for the improvement, correlation, and organisation 
of all kinds of higher education ; but the detailed reports of the 
Assistant Commissioners—especially that of Mr. A. P. Laurie— 
indicated with well-balanced judgment and clear-sighted criticism 
the true educational position of higher grade schools as “a new 
power entering into the system of secondary education." The 
faults of large classes, of grants on examination results, of the 
hampering curricula of a bad system, and “ the diminishing 
battalions’ in the higher classes were as faithfully criticised as 
the discipline, teaching power of the trained staff, and their 
influence on the training of students for technical, industrial, 
and educational pursuits were commended. 

For some years, by means of competitive scholarships, students 
had been sent annually from the Higher Grade Schools of Bolton, 
Cardiff, Gateshead, Halifax, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle, Sheffield, 
and Sunderland to the Royal College of Science, London, and to 
the Northern Universities :一 “a welcome addition from the sound 
preparatory training and strenuous application of such students." 
In such schools the Matriculation Examination of London or * 
Victoria University had become the “leaving certificate” of the 
higher forms. 

The following is a copy of the curriculum at this time 
of the Leeds Central Higher Grade School, which, in the words 
of the Commissioner, “ can claim to be a modern second grade 
secondary school." 
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Educational Movement by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment.—Considerations of this nature and the demand for better 
educational preparation for the students of the technical schools 
and evening classes led the Science and Art Department to form 
an organised scheme for Science Schools. This was based on 
(а) capitation grant (Хт) as a recognition of other subjects than 
science in the curriculum, (6) grants on individual passes in 
art and science subjects, varying from 105. to 48, and (c) an 
allocation of time (about fifteen hours weekly) to the instruction 
in grant-earning subjects—Mathematics, Science, Art, Manual 
Instruction (for boys), Cookery and Needlework (for girls). In 
the elementary stages of this scheme there was no division into 
efirst- and second-class passes—a change which proved rather 
discouraging to first-year students. 

Organised Science Schools.—In 1895, under the ministry of 
Mr. A. H. D. Acland, improved regulations were issued for 
organised Schools of Science, including (4) inspection, (b) a 
decrease in the proportion of time allotted to science (thirteen 
hours) and to literary subjects (ten hours), and (c) courses of 
instruction (General, Chemical and Physical, Mechanical, and for 
Women). Grants were based on (a) Capitation and attendance; 
(b) Inspection (variable—25s., 30s., 35s.); (c) Practical work. 
This broad-minded scheme infused a new and vigorous activity 
into the schools, and led to the provision of physics laboratories, 
improved apparatus and appliances, and to the employment of 
better-trained teachers at increased salaries. In 1893-4 there 
were ninety-two organised science schools in active work, and 
many of these were grammar schools. The following is a summary 
of the List of Higher Grade Schools? (extracted from the Report 
of Association of Head Masters of Higher Grade Schools, 1895-6: 

Ashton-under-Lyne, Barrow, Birmingham (2), Blyth, Bristol, Brighton, 
Bradford, Burnley, Cardiff, Clay Cross, Derby, Darwen, Douglas (Isle of Man), 
Jarrow, Grimsby, Halifax, Hanley, Heckmondwike, Huddersfield, Hull (3), 
Ipswich, Llanelly, Leeds (2), London (5), Manchester (4), Norwich, Nottingham 
(2), Oldham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Rochdale, Salford, Salisbury, S. Shields, 
Sheffield, Salford, Stockton, Sunderland, Swansea, Todmorden, West Hartlepool, 
Wolverhampton. 


1 Most of these schools continued to have Elementary and Higher Departments. 
* Technical Day Schools and Grammar Schools are not included. 
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Conference of Head Masters.—About the same time a series 
of conferences was held at Whitehall (under the presidency of 
Sir George Kekewich) of representatives of the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters and of the Association of Head Masters 
of Higher Grade and Science Schools. Mr. M. Sadler, now 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds, and Mr. (now Sir) 
R. L. Morant were also present and took part in the discussions, 
and assisted in collecting and tabulating accurate information 
on points affecting schools that were alleged to be in competition. 
The result was the drawing up of a “ Joint Memorandum on the 
Relations of Primary and Secondary Schools to each other in a 
National System of Education "—which was afterwards issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper, 1898. 

Their Joint Memorandum.—In this document it was stated 
that: “The courses in the Higher Grade School will not differ 
necessarily in regard to the subjects taught from those in the 
Secondary School: the differentiation between the schools being 
made by their respective aims and curricula, as also by those 
broad conditions of school life which lie outside the class-room. . . . 
The differentiation of those schools is and should be recognised in 
the aims of the school, and the character of the education which 
in Primary Schools must by force of circumstances give a high 
place to immediate utility, while in Secondary Schools immediate 
utility should be subordinated to the better securing of the well- 
trained and open mind traditionally recognised as the outcome of 
a liberal education, whether on classical or non-classical lines.” 

Local Authorities for Counties and County Boroughs.— 
The Local Government Act of 1888 brought into existence an 
elected local authority for every county and for the large county 
boroughs, and endowed it with powers and funds for the develop- 
ment of higher education; and the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act of 1890 still further increased the funds at its 
disposal. Public attention at this time in England was mainly 
turned to technical instruction and the bearing of science on 
industries. The Welsh Intermediate Act of 1889 gave to repre- 
sentative authorities fuller powers of organisation of secondary 
education for each county and county borough. Many of the 
counties and county boroughs made effective use of these Acts : 
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and Higher Grade schools in most cases received grants-in-aid 
either for provision of apparatus, for scholarships, or for general 
purposes. The general feeling that technical institutions suffered 
from the imperfect preparation of students in technological sub- 
jects led to broader views regarding national secondary education. 

Education Bill of 1896.—The Education Bill of 1896, by 
its proposal for a common authority for elementary and higher 
education, prepared the way for the conception of education 
as one thing of national importance. 

Union of Education Department and Science and Art Depart- 
ment.—The union in 1899 into one Board of the Education 
Department in Whitehall and the Science and Art Department 

*at South Kensington was a great step towards organisation and 
correlation of all grades of national education. 

The development of Higher Grade and Science schools by 
progressive school boards and municipal authorities led in some 
districts to overlapping and competition, both of day schools 
and evening classes: but the inquiries that were made clearly 
showed that the great proportion of the scholars came mainly 
from elementary schools 

Higher Elementary Schools.—In the Code of r9oo was in- 
corporated a new minute establishing what were called “ Higher 
Elementary Schools," to which children after passing Standard IV. 
im an elementary school might be drafted for a course of four 
years' training. The attempt to limit the courses of higher grade 
Schools already in existence to a two-years' course after Stan- 
dard VI. was met by an indignant protest from the school 
boards, especially of the Midlands and North of England, as 
tending to lower the upward development of those schools which 
they had built at the suggestion and with the consent of the 
Education Department. 

Higher Elementary schools of this kind were established in 
London and in a few large towns, but did not succeed as in the 
Midlands and North of England, “ the home of the Higher Grade 
Movement." Higher Elementary schools of a new type, in which 
the age of admission was raised to twelve years of age, and the 
course limited to three years, were established in 1907, and in 
1909 forty-four such schools had been recognised. 
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Cockerton Decisions.—The ‘‘Cockerton”’ decisions in the . 
Law Courts of 19or-2 ruled that school boards had not legally 
the power of extending their educational work upwards as they 
had been doing so successfully for ten years. The position of 
the Higher Grade schools was saved by the temporary Acts of 
1901-2 ; but no more were established in England, nor in Scotland 
till a later period. 

Education Act of 1902.—1п 1902 an Education Act was 
passed in which Local Education Authorities were established for 
the great cities and counties not only responsible for the charge 
of elementary education but also for the provision of an organised 
system of secondary education. 

Higher Grade Schools in Scotland.—In Scotland, where the 
system of children remaining at the public school for higher 
education was a national principle, and where, therefore, in 
cities, towns and populous county districts a higher department 
was the natural feature of every good elementary school, the 
Higher Grade title was adopted in 1898-9, but with a curriculum 
more in accord with the educational traditions of the country. 
The subjects of the course of instruction approved by the Depart- 
ment were—History and English Literature, Geography, Mathe- 
matics (Geometry and Mensuration, Higher Arithmetic and 
Algebra), Drawing, Experimental Science, Modern Languages. 
Latin or Greek might be substituted for a modern language, айа 
considerable latitude was allowed to the head master in the 
arrangement of the time-table to suit the educational needs of 
the district. By the Codes of 1906-8 the grants were increased, 
and the curricula made more specific and systematic. 

Secondary Schools Branch.—The constitution in 1903 of a 
** Secondary Schools Branch " of the Board of Education, accom- 
panied as it was by the appointment of a staff of secondary- 
school inspectors led to an increase of schools provided by local 
authorities, to an increase of accessibility of secondary schools to 
children of the public elementary schools, to increased efficiency 
in teaching, and to greater elasticity of curriculum. In 1903 the 
regulations of the Board that led gradually to the absorption of 
the training of the boys and girls, intending to become teachers 
in elementary schools, into the secondary school system was a 
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mutual advantage to the pupil-teachers and to the schools, and 
formed the final step in the transformation of higher grade 
Schools into Municipal Secondary schools and County Council 
Secondary schools. 

Starting from a democratic basis of an elementary system 
rapidly developing into a national system the higher grade 
schools had done their work—directly by continuation of ele- 
mentary education, by the employment of trained teachers, by 
skilful methods, and by good discipline they had succeeded in 
gaining popular confidence and support ; and, therefore, indirectly 
by their increasing efficiency they accelerated the tardy steps 
of the Government and forced legislation that is now solving the 
problem of secondary education in England on national lines. 

The next great educational movement in England is to bring 
the elementary schools into closer relationship with the higher 
schools. In theory every elementary school should be preparing 
some pupils for the secondary schools : but in actual practice the 
large classes and the lack of sufficient teachers prevent special 
attention to the small minority unless by the accompanying 
neglect of the majority of the scholars. When, as in Scotland, 
a re-classification of scholars at twelve years of age will be 
established, by which (1) those remaining in attendance at the 
elementary schools will be provided for by supplementary courses 
of two years; and (2) the more promising pupils promoted 
to higher elementary schools for a three-years’ course, or to 
secondary schools for a five-years’ course, the increase in pupils 
attending secondary schools will have a mighty influence in giving 
England an educated democracy. May the people of England: 
awaken soon to a sense of their responsibility and сере the 
value of a national system of secondary education ! 
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CONTINUATION AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN 
ENGLAND 


I. CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Meaning of Term.: 一 The term “continuation school" in 
England is confined to schools of lower grade and, generally, 
with a less highly specialised curriculum than technical and 
commercial evening schools. There is no upper limit of age, 
and the lower limit is fixed by the standard of exemption from 
attendance at a public elementary school in each locality. 

Historical Survey? of First Period, 1855-1890.—Since 1855, 
when evening schools first received Government aid, they have 
passed through many vicissitudes, and their progress is marked 
by decided changes of policy in which philanthropic and economic 
ideals have struggled for the mastery. In the early days they 
consisted of isolated classes conducted by educated and benevo- 
lent persons in the spirit and letter of charity. But as the 
grants between 1859 and 1860 amounted only to £2,196, the 
schools could have been neither large nor numerous. When in 
1861 permission was given to day-school teachers to take part 
in the work there was a gradual increase in volume, which 
received a fresh impetus from the Act of 1870. In 1876 there 
were 73,000 students under instruction. 

At this period the curriculum was confined to rudimentary 
subjects, and students between twelve and eighteen years of 
age only were eligible for admission. The upper limit was 
raised to twenty-one in 1876 ; but for various reasons the numbers 
declined, and in 1886 there were only 26,000 in attendance. 


1 The term “continuation school ” has in Scotland a wider meaning than in England, 
3 See Michael Sadler’s Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere ; Graham 
Balfour’s History of Educational Administration in Great Britain, and Annual Reports 
of the Education Department. 
9o 
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The cause of the popularity of evening schools of this type 
can be traced directly to the Act of 1870. The compulsory 
attendance at elementary schools of the younger members, of 
a family presented to those who were exempt, and who had to 
earn their living, the urgent need for more schooling. When, 
however, a generation of children had been educated in the 
rudimentary subjects the need for this type of school died away. 
Apart from this cause there were several others more or less 
contributory. The period was one of intense industrial activity. 
Large towns were springing up, means of communication were 
being developed, and our great Continental neighbours were 
barely recovered from the throes of the Franco-German War. 
It is a well-known fact, in some industries at any rate, that 
industrial prosperity is not favourable to evening schools. 

Industrial and commercial development, however, affected 
evening schools indirectly in another way. A Royal Commission 
on Technical Education, which heard evidence between 1882 
and 1884, reported strongly in favour of more expenditure upon 
technical education, and of provision for the more adequate 
preparation of students entering evening technical schools. 
Nothing was done until 1889, when the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act provided the money which, until 1902, was 
administered under the Technical Instruction Act of 1890. 

“Second Period, 1890-1902.—Many of the county boroughs 
were ready with schemes for the development of technical in- 
struction, but the counties as a rule were not, and it is charitable 
to draw a veil over the early administration of the fund in these 
areas. The situation was complicated at this stage by a new 
and powerful influence in the Recreative Evening Schools move- 
ment. The Education Department issued an Evening School 
Code in which both the upper limit of age and the embargo on 
higher and technical subjects were removed. Teachers and 
managers were encouraged to aim at variety in the curriculum, 
to make the teaching interesting, and to provide games for half 
an hour or so after school hours. Large school boards threw 
.their schools open free, and were rewarded by an enormous 
increase in the numbers on the roll. But variety of curriculum 
spelt “organised chaos," “ interesting" teaching involved the 
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fallacy of learning without effort, and the admission of large 
numbers led to a heavy fall in attendance, continuous changes 
of staff, and a type of school which failed miserably both as a 
social and as an educational institution. 

Three points now require to be noted : 

(a) Evening schools with a curriculum confined to rudimentary 
subjects had outlived their period of usefulness ; 

(b) The struggle to find subjects which, while within the 
range of the students, fell also within the official definition of 
technical instruction, resulted in the provision of no efficient 
substitute ; 

(c) Even in the county boroughs the fact that continuation 
and technical schools were under different authorities—more. 
often than not antagonistic—prevented co-ordination. The 
system still failed to provide adequate preparation for technical 
education. 

Third Period, since 1902.—The last phase of evening 
school development was entered upon in 1902. The need for 
more adequate preparation on the part of those who presented 
themselves for admission to technical schools, emphasised 
eighteen years before in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruction, had been growing with the increase in 
standard—particularly in engineering subjects—of the examina- 
tions of the Science and Art Department ; the Board of Education 
Act of 1899 had unified the two branches of the Central Au- 
thority ; the Education Act of 1902 placed both the con- 
tinuation and technical schools under the same local authority ; 
and the Cockerton judgment had removed the education of 
pupils over fifteen from the field of primary to that of higher 
education. 

The chief results are that in the most progressive towns 

(1) A standard of admission to the more important courses 
at the technical and higher commercial schools is fixed ; 

(i) The scope of the continuation schools is limited on the 
whole to work below that standard ; 

(їп) The curriculum of the continuation school is organised 
along definite lines ; 

(iv) Continuation school students are required to undertake 
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a progressive course of study extending over two or three sessions 
and requiring attendance on three evenings per week ; 

(v) Teachers in continuation schools have a definite object; 

(vi) The continuation school is once more an educational 
institution with a serious purpose and a definite place in the 
educational system. 

The most systematic development on these lines has 
taken place in the North of England, principally in the large 
industrial towns of Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire 
and Cheshire; and the most important factor has been the 
institution of examinations for preliminary technical and pre- 
liminary and junior commercial certificates. In Lancashire and 
Cheshire the syllabuses of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes are almost universally followed. The West Riding 
of Yorkshire County Council holds its own examinations and 
awards a preliminary technical certificate. The Midland Union 
of Educational Institutes conducts the examination of students 
in affiliated schools situated principally in Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire and Lincolnshire. It awards preliminary 
technical, commercial, and general certificates. 

By far the most influential of these bodies is the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union of Institutes, which examined no less 
than 12,996 individual male students taking courses in 1909. 
Some idea of the enormous progress which is being made will be 
gathered from the fact that the corresponding number in the 
previous year was 6,255. 

Side by side with this record it is necessary to notice that 
in 1909 only 300 course students were examined by the Union 
of Midland Institutes, and that there are large areas quite outside 
the sphere of operation of any examining body having sufficient 
local influence to control the schools. The National Union of 
Teachers has instituted course examinations, but these have 
not yet been generally adopted. 

The Present Organisation of Evening Schools.—Leaving out 
of account schools of a special character, the following courses 
are found in the most effectively organised centres :— 

(а) Preparatory Course. 

(6) Preliminary Technical Course (first and second year). 
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(c) Preliminary Commercial Course (first and second year). 

(d) Domestic Courses (first, second and, in some cases, third 
year). 

In some towns a General Literary course exists, usually only 
on paper. 

The Preparatory Course.— The preparatory course is attended 
by two types of student: quite young boys who have left 
school early, and older students who have allowed several 
years to elapse between leaving the day school and presenting 
themselves at an evening school. Some classes consist only of 
one type, others are mixed. If the students are young, a fair 
proportion may pass into the preliminary technical course the 
following year, but a good deal depends on the quality of the 
teaching and much more upon the kind of occupation in which 
the students are engaged. The more the occupation partakes 
of the nature of unskilled labour, with little or no chance of 
industrial promotion, the smaller is the stimulus to continue 
their studies. 

The subjects of the preparatory course are generally reading, 
writing and arithmetic, but this is occasionally modified in accord- 
ance with the special needs of the students—if they are mixed 
in age and attainment the teaching is largely tutorial. 

In schools where the class is composed of boys who are 
engaged in more or less skilled labour there is a tendency to 
separate it too sharply from the preliminary technical course 
both in the method and scope of the teaching. 

The Preliminary Technical Course.—This course is intended 
for boys from fourteen to sixteen years of age who have entered, 
or intend to enter, upon an industrial career. The Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union of Institutes scheme is as follows : 


First Year 
English 
Obligatory [Pati Mathematics 
Practical Drawing 
Optional : Experimental Mechanics and Physics 
or 
Woodwork. 
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Second Year 


English 
Obligatory [Petia Mathematics 
Practical Drawing 
with either 
Experimental Mechanics and Physics 
or 
Woodwork. 


Other Schemes: English.—The schemes of the Yorkshire 
(W.R.) County Council and of the Midland Union of Institutes 
are similar, except that they have no examination in the first 
year, and the syllabuses in English are different. This subject 
is tested in Lancashire and Cheshire by means of an Essay. 
The other syllabuses are distinctly of a literary character: the 
Yorks. (W.R.) Scheme suggests a long list of books from which 
a selection should be made, and the Midland Union Scheme 
prescribes books. 

Kind of English Teaching Needed.—It is not possible within 
the limits of this article to discuss the pros and cons of these 
Schemes, but the writer would hazard the suggestion that what 
is to be avoided at all costs is that minute dissection and 
analysis of good literature which at one time reached such an 
alarming development in certain types of school. Evening 
students differ materially from. day-school children in that their 
tastes and inclinations are more definitely formed and more 
varied. “ You may lead a horse to the water, but he won't 
drink." There is, moreover, grave danger that those who choose 
books for study lack all conception of the lives, the outlook, 
the interests of those for whom they prescribe; and there is 
the still graver danger that teachers themselves will interpret 
Set books by a method which would horrify those who selected 
them. 

The writer would plead for the single essential condition 
that at the end of the course the pupil should be able to express 
himself with moderate ease and fluency, and with reasonable 
grammatical accuracy upon subjects within the range of his 
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knowledge. The teacher can then, with a clear picture of the 
class and its environment before him, decide by what means 
and through what avenue he can best attain that end. 

Practical Mathematics and Practical Drawing.—In the first 
year practical mathematics and practical drawing are taught on 
two evenings a week and English on the third. In some cases 
an hour on the third evening is given to hand sketching. 

It is understood that practical mathematics and practical 
drawing are to be taught in close association. As a matter of 
fact complete fusion is necessary, and the mathematics should 
be taught through the drawing; and in schools where the true 
relationship of the subjects is understood, this is actually the 
case. It is generally recommended that this should also hold 
good in the second year, but there are some objections to the 
plan. Up to a certain point practical geometry forms a suitable 
concrete basis for arriving at mathematical formule and afford- 
ing mathematical practice. In the second year, however, the 
drawing should assume a more technical character, and it then 
provides too little scope for mathematical teaching. On the 
other hand, the study of the physical properties of matter follows 
logically and naturally on the study of its geometrical properties, 
and mathematics is better taught through a continuation of 
the first year's experimental work, the concrete basis beige 
mechanics and heat instead of geometry. 

Experimental Science.—The first year’s syllabus in experi- 
mental mechanics and physics is open to the following criticism : 

(2) The student should not take mechanics and physics until 
his mathematical knowledge and dexterity enable him to study 
these subjects quantitatively ; 

(b) Individual experimental work is not strongly recommended 
in the first year, and this ignores the fundamental principle that 
students should acquire their earliest experiences at first hand ; 

(c) Individual experimental work in mechanics and physics 
should be preceded by experimental geometry. 

Towards the end of the first year's work—say, the last six 
or eight weeks—the students should be in a position to undertake 
a fairly thorough and systematic investigation into elementary 
mechanics, leaving hydrostatics and heat for the second year. 
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Laboratory Work.—The most satisfactory arrangements for 
practical work, where a laboratory is not provided, are Wyatt’s 
wall cupboards, but excellent provision can be made by flat 
boards resting on dual desks. 

Those schools are most successful in which the teacher takes 
pains to ascertain the occupations and industrial environment 
of his students, and to select really practical calculations for 
them to work out. It is frequently desirable to divide the 
class into sections, such as metal workers, builders, and textile 
workers, and to give different examples to each. 

Defects in Experimental Science.—For more definite encour-, 
agement to deal with the applications to the everyday life 
of the pupils there is need both in the syllabuses and in the 
examinations in experimental mechanics and physics. These 
are at present arranged and conducted on the lines of the lower- 
form work in a secondary school, and there is no recognition 
of the wider field of experience of the boy who has entered 
industrial life. 

Commercial Courses.—The subjects for the Preliminary Com- 
mercial Certificate of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union of 
Institutes are set out below: 


First Year: 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Obligatory exi 
Geography 
Optional: Commercial Correspondence and Business 
Routine 


Second. Year : 

Commercial Arithmetic 

English 

Commercial Correspondence and Business 
Routine 

Bookkeeping 

Geography 

Shorthand 

Modern Language (elementary grade) 


Obligatory 


Optional 
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For the Junior Commercial Certificate four subjects, including 
one of those marked *, must be selected from the following list : 
*Arithmetic (junior grade) 
Bookkeeping (junior grade) 
*Commercial English and Business Methods (junior 
grade) 
Geography 
Shorthand (junior grade) 
Typewriting (junior grade) 
A Modern Language (intermediate grade)— 
Either French 
German 
Portuguese 
or Spanish. 
A Second Modern Language 


The schemes of other examining bodies are not dissimilar, 
except in English. 

Wider Option in Commercial Courses.—It will be noticed 
that there is a much wider option in the commercial than in 
the technical course. One reason for this is that wholesale and 
retail businesses and professional offices differ considerably in 
the nature of the training required by the staffs, and another 
reason is the sharp division of labour that obtains in large business 
houses. There is less objection to variety of commercial than 
of technical curricula, because the subjects are less dependent 
upon one another and there is practically no logical order in 
which they should be taken. 

Difference between Commercial and Technical Education.— 
Before proceeding to a discussion of the curriculum it will be 
profitable to point out one other marked difference between 
technical and commercial students. 

The basis of the technical course is essentially scientific. It 
deals to a less extent with the everyday work of the student 
than with the principles which underlie that work. The student 
derives no immediate pecuniary benefit except in a very few 
cases; he has a further prolonged course to pass through at 
the technical school; and he has to wait many years, until his 
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experience has accumulated and his character has developed, 
before he can occupy that position in the industrial world to which 
he is entitled by his personal qualities and his acquirements. 

The commercial courses, on the other hand, consist largely 
of subjects dealing with office practice and the mechanism of 
business. Only a small proportion of commercial students reach 
or even aspire to reach the subjects dealing with business from 
the wider point of view. The possession of a minor qualifica- 
tion in one of the business arts entitles the holder to a position 
involving an immediate financial advantage. In a vast number 
of cases, however, he is then fixed within limits for life, unless, 
at the age of twenty or thereabouts, when he demands a man’s 
‘wage, he is dismissed and replaced by another boy. Lacking a 
liberal education and broad views, he does not see, until too late, 
that he has entered a blind alley, and that his hardly acquired 
accomplishment is an effectual bar to his further progress. 

Of course it is obvious that some one must undertake this 
highly specialised labour, and there are many who can do this 
better than they can do anything else. The point to which 
the writer wishes to draw attention is the tendency of the 
commercial courses to limit themselves to the provision for an 
immediate need, rather than to lay a liberal foundation which 
will widen the outlook of the student and stimulate him to 
further effort. 

Economic Effect.—The practice of admitting non-commercial 
students to commercial courses leads to an important economic 
result. It is becoming increasingly apparent, especially in 
manufacturing rather than in distributing centres, that much 
of the office work is done by young men and women under 
twenty-one, and that when they reach the age at which an adult 
wage is required they give place to boys and girls of fifteen. 
In a number of towns more than one-third of the persons 
engaged in commerce are under twenty-five, and calculation 
shows that if the whole of the commercial students enter com- 
-mercial life the average age of death or retirement would be well 
under forty. The effect is less marked in towns which provide 
industrial employment for girls, but it is a problem of great 
moment. Whether the country will continue to provide seven- 
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eighths of the cost of educating young people for an overcrowded 
occupation is a question which may be asked in all seriousness. 

Domestic Courses.— Domestic subjects in continuation schools 
are attended by a larger number of adults than any other 
classes. These naturally find more difficulty in attending on 
the number of evenings required for a course, and this tends 
to reduce the proportion who take the full course. 

The lowest class in a well-organised girls’ school take, as 
a rule, reading, writing, arithmetic and needlework. In the 
following vear the girls take cookery or dressmaking, or both 
of these subjects, with reading and writing. Millinery or home 
nursing may be taken in the third year. 


In some towns the girls' schools are only open on one and a. 


half hours a night for two nights a week, and the curriculum is 
correspondingly restricted. The accommodation for cookery is 
generally limited, so that all cannot take that subject. As some 
of the schools in poorer districts are not provided with cookery 
rooms the subject is not always taught where it would be of 
the greatest advantage. 

It should be borne in mind that a large number of girls take 
the commercial course. 

Mixed Courses.—An interesting method of meeting special 
requirements has been adopted in a few schools. Thus, in the 
case of a boy in a builder’s office, who has to deal with books 
on the one hand and drawings on the other, it has been found 
possible to arrange for him to take bookkeeping and technical 
drawing in the same year. Something has to be sacrificed, but 
the curriculum bears more equitably upon his occupation than 
it would have done had he followed either course separately. 

A similar plan might also be adopted in evening schools for 
girls. The work of a girl in business is as a rule specialised : 
she is either cashier and bookkeeper, or shorthand and type- 
writing clerk. Not only does this reason for narrowing the 
commercial curriculum in girls’ schools exist, but the fact 
that many girls ultimately leave to get married points to the 
desirability of their attending some domestic subjects. Such a 
hybrid course, partly commercial and partly domestic, is already 


in operation, though not recognised yet by any certificate, and ' 
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marked development in this direction will probably occur in 
the next few years. 

General Conclusion.—On the whole, courses of instruction 
have had a highly beneficial effect, more especially in providing 
preliminary training for those who wish to proceed to higher 
technical or commercial study. There are, however, many 
different types of student, and the standard is lowered by the 
presence of those whose main interests are not centred in every- 
day work, or by those who, desiring to change their occupation, 
lack the necessary everyday experience which would render the 
instruction stimulating. Less than 20 per cent. of the students 
pass to schools of higher grade, and the short time that many 


"spend in the continuation school robs the instruction of much of 


its value. Whether this period could be increased by arranging 
a more varied curriculum, which appealed to other interests, is 
a question which the future alone will solve. Some experiments 
are being tried at the present time in which the curriculum on 
two nights is fixed for all, and a choice is permitted between 
reading, physical exercises, handicraft, drawing, etc., on the 
third evening. 


II. EVENING TECHNICAL ScHoors! 


Historical Survey : First Period, to 1890.—The evening tech- 
nical school has suffered fewer changes than the continuation 
School and its history exhibits three well-marked periods. 
Science and art classes, in an organised and national sense, owe 
their inception to the Science and Art Department, which was 
established at the instigation of the Prince Consort after the 
Exhibition of 1851. Grant was paid until 1900 upon examination 
results alone, and until 1890 the only source of income, apart from 
Imperial grants, was private munificence. Suitable buildings, 
therefore, were rare; very little equipment was to be found; 
and the classes conducted were determined rather by the for- 
tunate presence of a teacher with particular qualifications than 

1 This topic cannot receive adequate treatment within the limits of a short article. 
For further information the reader is referred to Technical Education im Evening 


Schools, by С. Н. Creasey (Swan Sonnenschein); and “‘ The Course System in Evening 
Schools," Board of Education Pamphlet No. 19. 
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by the special needs of each area. It would be idle as well as 
ungenerous to deny that even this fortuitous provision yielded 
good results. At a time when day technical instruction. was 
almost unknown, and when the scanty provision of scholarships 
confined that to those who could pay, many men now occupy- 
ing posts of first-rate importance acquired their knowledge in 
evening classes. Because these men were born prior to the 
development of technical training of university standard, and 
because the evening school confers no visible hall-mark, it has 
often been assumed that England is far worse off in regard to 
the scientific conduct of her industries than is justified by the 
facts. 

. While the science and art classes were specially fostered 
by a Government department, specifically technical instruction 
was liberally encouraged by the great City Livery Companies. 
The City and Guilds of London Institute established another 
group of examinations, intended more particularly for craftsmen, 
in accordance with the view then current that the purpose 
of technical education was to improve the workman—a view 
elaborated by Sir Philip Magnus in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
In addition to these bodies the Royal Society of Arts conducted 
examinations in commercial subjects and languages. All this 
Work was carried on by local committees with no statutory powers. 

Second Period: 1890—r1902.—The Local Taxation (Custoins 
and Excise) Act of 1889 provided the money, and the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1890 conferred powers upon county and 
borough councils, to aid technical instruction, and these Acts 
mark the commencement of the second period, which is charac- 
terised by two distinct features. In the first place the local 
authorities embarked upon extensive building schemes, and 
technical schools sprang up all over the country. The movement 
gained force by the need for accommodation for pupil teachers 
and the growing demand for municipal secondary schools. 

The second feature was overlapping between the technical 
and continuation schools. It has already been remarked that 
prior to 1890 the latter type of school was confined to instruction 
in rudimentary subjects. When the veto was removed the 
school boards encouraged the expansion of the continuation 
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School curriculum so that it included scientific and commercial 
subjects. As the technical schools were not eligible for grant on 
the latter, no great harm was done, but the provision of science 
classes frequently held under unsatisfactory conditions of accom- 
modation and equipment, and at a lower fee than the technical 
School could afford to charge, was in many instances disastrous. 

Third Period: from 1902.—The third period commenced about 
1900 or 1902. Both types of school came under the same 
central and the same local authority, and the foundation was 
laid for ten years of progress. Most technical schools with any 
pretence to good organisation have now instituted a standard 
of admission, and they have arranged their classes in progress- 
ive courses of instruction extending over three or more years. 
"Technical school buildings have increased, and there has been 
a remarkable improvement in equipment. At the beginning 
of the period there were probably less than fifty mechanical 
laboratories available for evening students; the number is now 
three or four times as great. The assessment of grant on 
examination successes was abolished, and local authorities are 
free to draw up schemes of work specially suitable to their 
districts. Throughout the whole period the most striking feature 
is one of internal organisation. 

Organisation.—It will be convenient to discuss the present 
organisation of evening technical schools of the best type under 
six heads. 

(i) Scope.—Whereas the old science and art school offered 
instruction in a number of detached classes, the modern even- 
ing technical school offers instruction in certain progressively 
arranged groups of subjects bearing upon definite industries, 
such as engineering, building, mining, shipbuilding, chemical 
and metallurgical industries, and textile industries. The courses 
provided depend upon the presence of some industry which 
affords a sufficient supply of students to maintain classes of 
reasonable size for several years. While the old type of science 
and art student who used to attend any subject, whether it bore 
upon his occupation or not, has nearly died out, there are generally 
a certain number whose requirements are not met by the courses, 
and who attend classes in single or unrelated subjects. In a 
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few cases it has been found possible to organise this portion of 
the work, but for the most part it is unsystematic and relatively 
unstable. The schools are rapidly becoming institutions the 
character of which is determined by economic needs. 

(i) Admission.—This is determined by age and acquirement. 
It is not considered that youths under sixteen years of age can 
profit much by technical teaching, and this is due not so much 
to inherent difficulty in the subjects as to the need for workshop 
experience in order to grasp the real bearing of the knowledge 
which is being presented. or the skill acquired. It is therefore 
becoming more common to find that the majority of our students 
are over sixteen years of age. 

The standard of acquirement is usually that which has 
been described on page 95. Boys who have attended higher 
elementary or secondary schools are, however, often admitted 
without question ; but there is much to be said for the contention 
that such students should bring with them a certificate from the 
head master of the school they have attended, or submit them- 
selves to examination. 

In many cases students over sixteen years of age who 
have not reached the required standard present themselves for 
admission, and they will not, as a rule, go to the continuation 
school, where the students are much younger. It is usual, 
therefore, to provide a preliminary course in the technical school 
for older students. The work attempted is roughly equal to the 
second year of the preliminary technical course. 

(iii) Duration of Courses—The duration of a course may 
extend to five or six years, but only a few of the larger schools 
attempt so much. The Board of Education endorse a Group 
Certificate, awarded to a student who, after suitable prelimi- 
nary training, makes satisfactory progress and passes certain 
examinations during an approved course of not less than three 
years. This meets the needs of a considerable number of students 
in the larger schools, but there are many small schools in the 
country which cannot afford, lack the students, or have not 
the equipment for more than a two-years’ course. 

In the largest towns an intermediate stage of centralisation 
has been established. The first two years’ work above the 
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standard of the preliminary course is conducted in branch 
technical schools, and from these students are drafted to the’ 
central school. This plan relieves the latter school of much 
elementary work, prevents overcrowding of laboratories, effects 
a sifting of material, and encourages the proper development of 
higher studies. 

(iv) Nature of the Courses.—This point is extremely difficult 
to deal with in a short paragraph. Generally speaking, each 
course is a combination of three or four science or techno- 
logical subjects which were formerly treated as more or less 
independent units. These subjects are variable in range and 
difficulty, and are not all introduced necessarily at the beginning 
of the course. The first stage of a subject may be difficult to a 
student in his first year, but absurdly easy to one in his third 
year. Nevertheless the importance which is attached to the 
results of examinations by a central authority has tended to the 
survival of the examination syllabuses, and few schools have 
broken away wholly from the old single-subject system. There 
can be no doubt that a reconsideration of the scope of the so-called 
subjects will be the central problem of the next few years. Already 
something has been done. It has been found impossible, for 
example, to provide for the five or six subjects bearing on 
engineering in three nights a week, and in many cases two or 
tliree have had to go. The most satisfactory plan in this case 
has been found to divide the whole field of engineering instruction 
into three sections, and to deal with one on each evening. These 
sections are— 

(a) Drawing and Construction ; 

(b) Mathematics and Graphical Calculations ; 

(c) Experimental Engineering. 

This scheme is followed for the first two years, and nothing 
is omitted which is of importance as a foundation for higher 
studies. In the third and later years more subdivision occurs, 
and some latitude is allowed to students with special 
needs. : 

(v) Standard of the Courses.—Ihis is difficult to estimate. 
As compared with the old system, when a student devoted his 
whole attention {о one or two subjects, progress is a little slower, 
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but it has not been found to diminish the number of students 
aspiring to success in the higher stages. Moreover, such students 
acquire under the course system a broader basis of training 
than they obtained before. The time which is now devoted to 
laboratory work reduces the time for drawing and class exercises, 
but this is compensated by clearer and sounder conceptions. In 
general the first stage of a subject is rarely covered in the first 
year of a course, and the full second stage in two or three subjects 
is not reached until the third year. 

The average number of hours' instruction received by each 
student per annum is steadily increasing, and in several schools 
amounts to more than IIo. As compared with a student attend- 
ing full-time day classes this is small, but it must be admitted 
that the evening student works at higher pressure. It is one 
of the chief merits of the voluntary system that the students 
form a selection of material of combined endurance and capacity 
to which no other educational institution can lay claim. Perhaps 
some measure of the standard may be given by the state- 
ment that, allowing for differences of scope, a student who has 
successfully passed through a three-years’ course has reached a 
stage equal to the intermediate examination for an engineering 
degree at a university. 

(vi) Proportion of Students taking Courses.—Owing to the 
variation in the demand for instruction in single and unrelated 
subjects in different schools it is not possible to give an exact 
proportion for schools as a whole. It is not uncommon, how- 
ever, to find go per cent. of the students attending the organised 
section taking courses. The remaining IO per cent. are usually 
advanced students who have been through the course, or who 
have received training elsewhere, and who are taking the higher 
stages in one or two subjects. 


III. INSTRUCTION IN Day CLASSES 


Though this article deals essentially with evening schools, 
there are two types of institution providing elementary technical 
instruction which are closely connected with them, and which 
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may appropriately be referred to here. These are day technical 
classes held on one day or on two afternoons a week, and trade 
preparatory schools which have recently been established. 

Day Technical Classes.—These are held in the day-time for 
students whose employers allow them time off. The classes are 
held on one day at the Manchester School of Technology, on 
two afternoons in Liverpool, Horwich, Northwich and several 
other towns; in the morning from 8 to 9.30 or thereabouts 
at Battersea, and on two afternoons a week at Swindon. In 
order to produce the best effect this privilege should only be 
open to those who have proved their worth in evening schools. 
In this respect, however, the technical school is more or less at 
the mercy of the employer, and, subject to an elementary test 
examination, considers itself under an obligation to accept any 
student the employer cares to send. In several cases entry is 
only by keen competition—notably at Swindon. But if these 
classes continue to be fed by inferior material the student who 
has no privilege will secure better results in evening classes and 
the cause of technical education will suffer. 

Trade Preparatory Schools.—This name is given to a type 
of school that promises to increase considerably within the 
next few years. So far they have been established in London, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Bootle, Wigan, Sunderland, among other 
towns. The age of admission is thirteen upward, and boys must 
be up to or beyond the VIIth Standard of an elementary school. 
An entrance examination is set, and usually a certain proportion 
of scholarships are awarded. The fees vary from nothing to 
15s. a term; sometimes a weekly fee is charged. 

The purpose of the schools is to provide instruction for 
those who desire to enter skilled trades. As the age for admission 
as apprentice is generally nearer sixteen than fourteen, the age 
at which a boy leaves the elementary school, this type of school 
enables him to avoid entering one or other of the demoralising 
forms of casual labour, and at the same time lays a foundation 
for further technical study. 

1 See a Report on Trade School Inquiry and also a further report undertaken 


by the Association of Technical Institutions, which can be obtained from Dr. Clay, 
Northern Polytechnic, Holloway, London, N. Price 4d, each. 
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The full course lasts two or three years, and the curriculum 
is approximately as follows : 


Mathematics 5 т ; . 5 hours 
Science : б 2 3 29: 57 
Drawing . 5 Р 3 25:13 
English subjects л Е: 
Workshop . я ^ : 56-626 


Frequently the time devoted to English subjects is less than 
that given. This is due to difficulties of staffing. In some 
cases the permanent staff of the technical school is engaged; in 
others the special staff is selected for its ability to deal with 
drawing, workshop practice, mathematics, and science ; and unless 
the school is large, a teacher with special qualifications in English 
cannot be engaged. It is manifestly desirable that the general 
education of students of this age should be the subject of special 
care. 

The chief difficulty that has arisen is the tendency for boys 
to leave before they have completed the full course. There is 
no difficulty in placing boys who have attended these schools ; 
employers will readily take them if they will come when they are 
wanted. 


IV. ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYERS 


Some Typical Cases.—It is not possible within the limits of 
this article to give more than a passing reference to the action 
of employers. The most important examples are those in which 
attendance at an evening school is a condition of employment. 
For more than ten years Brunner, Mond & Co., of Northwich, 
have required their employees to attend an evening school until 
they are nineteen years of age. The United Alkali Co. and 
Gossage & Co. of Widnes? also require attendance at an evening 
school until the age of eighteen ; and more recently Lever Bros. 
of Port Sunlight have established a similar scheme. Since 1903 
Crosfield & Co. of Warrington have had a scheme in operation 
which differs from the others only in the lavish provision of 


1 Owing to a strike of boys against compulsory attendance in September, the 
Scheme at Widnes is no longer compulsory. 
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bonuses for attendance and prizes for conduct and progress. 
Apart from return of fees and prizes the chief concessions are— 

(i) Permission to leave work half an hour earlier on class 
evenings without loss of pay (Crosfields & Brunner, Mond) ; 

(ii) Tram tickets to compensate for lateness of leaving work 
on pay nights (Levers) ; 

(iii) Two periods of two hours each for home-work and private 
reading during working hours (Levers’ Laboratory employees) ; 

(iv) Provision of textbooks (Levers) ; 

(v) Cost of books and instruments on entering technical 
school (U. A. Co.); 

(vi) Increase of 15. per week in wages (U. А. Co.) 

It will be noted that the above examples are all alkali or 
soap works, in which the proportion of so-called skilled trades 
or occupations offering prospects of promotion is low. The 
schemes therefore affect mainly the continuation schools, and 
only a small proportion reach the technical school. Indeed, 
the lack of any apparent benefit which the technical school can 
confer leads students to remain in the continuation school for 
one or more years after they have exhausted the curriculum. 
Nevertheless the schemes have shown that under special circum- 
stances compulsory attendance at evening continuation schools 
is accomplished without much difficulty. 

Another feature is that students are compelled to attend in 
their own time, and, subject to the exceptions stated, this is 
in addition to the normal hours of employment. It is obvious 
that all students are not capable of doing the best kind of work 
after a long day of labour, and this is especially the case in which 
the economic motive is so weak as to provide practically no 
stimulus. 

There are many other schemes, most of them involving 
no compulsion, and mainly connected with higher work at the 
technical school. The best of these provide for attendance for 
one day or two or three afternoons a week without loss of pay. 
Such a privilege is or should be awarded jointly for workshop 
conduct and progress and success in the evening technical school. 
In this matter, however, the school is at the mercy of the em- 
ployer, and the selection is not always one of merit pure and 
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simple. The practice of paying fees is widely prevalent, but it 
is not always successful, because it is not associated with any 
tangible and permanent advantage; and an increase in wages 
according to success is more effective. The best results are, 
however, obtained when success in works and school is followed 
by preferential treatment in office or workshop, for in this way 
professional zeal is stimulated without encouraging less worthy 
motives. 


V. LINES OF PROGRESS 


It will be obvious from the preceding pages that lines of 
progress are six in number : 

() The improvement in methods of teaching arising from the 
necessity of regarding the course as a whole ; 

(i) Earlier discrimination between types of students, so as 
to provide for a higher standard of preliminary training and to 
meet the more varied interests of the remainder ; 

(iii) Improvement of attendances, so far as that can be done 
by organisation. Beyond a certain point, peculiar to each area, 
this cannot proceed without statutory limitation of the hours 
of juvenile labour ; 

(iv) Closer association of the technical school and the office 
or works in such a way that success in the former exercises its 
due influence in industrial promotion. 

(v) An extension of the provision that students who have 
distinguished themselves in evening classes, and are otherwise 
suitable, shall be allowed to attend part-time day classes. 

(vi) An increase in the number of trade preparatory schools. 


APPENDIX 


А. STATISTICS OF EVENING SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
1906-7, 1907-8, 1908-9. 
1906-7 1907-8 1908-9 


Number of schools > с : i P 5,368 6,234 6,478 
Number of teachers а : ч J - 209,953 30,868 32,154 
Number of students who attended at any time 

during the year . t Я . 687,807 701,538 = 704,816 


Number of students upon whom grants were paid 516,013 547,228 ^ 561,242 
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1906-7 1907-8 1908-9 
Distribution of students according to age : 


12 and under 15 years ó > . 126,564 132,100 136,159 


I$ 59 ON IST, Ў " T . 214,538 212,762 219,086 
ring wr. MEET a А : . 125,523 123,705 122,172 
21 years and over . б B . 221,182 232,971 226,799 


Distribution according to sex : 
Boys and men . ; E D 。 。 409,026 412,376 409,655 


Women and girls . T . 278,781 289,162 295,161 
Number of students admitted without fees . 89,2777 104,490 121,107 
Number to whom fees were returned in full . 28,709 21,945 23,180 


Number of students who paid fees  . S . 569,195 575,103 560,529 


The percentage of the population attending Evening Schools is : 
In Administrative Counties, from = 1 . 5 to28 
In County Boroughs from . ‘ Я 5 А s . roto46 
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GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Historic Origin of these Schools.—The English Girls’ High 
School is a type peculiar to this country, and there is nothing 
that resembles it in the educational system of such countries as 
America, Germany, or France. The reason for this is historic. 
These schools arose in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
in answer to a national need. They were not established by 
the State, but by groups of public-spirited persons in different 
districts, influenced by the ideas and fired by the example of 
distinguished educational reformers and teachers, such as Frances 
Mary Buss and Dorothea Beale: These schools were intended 
for the daughters of the professional and middle classes, who, 
owing to social changes during the Victorian era, needed better 
education to fit them for their place in the world and for 
earning their own living. The girls of the poorer class were to 
some extent being educated, especially after 1870, in the public 
elementary schools; the daughters of the upper class received 
their education from private governesses, expensive masters, and 
costly and well-found select private boarding-schools. Such 
an education was suitable for their needs also. But between 
these two social classes there was, about 1870, a very large 
number of girls who were receiving no proper education at all. 
Evidence for this may be found in the Report of the Schools' 
Inquiry Commission, presented to Her Majesty in 1867. This, 
the Taunton Commission, was appointed in 1864, to inquire 


into the education given in schools not comprised within the 
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scope of the earlier Commissions of 1859 and 1862, which inquired 
respectively into the state of the great public schools and of 
elementary education. 

Women reformers, like those ladies mentioned above who 
were already the heads of pioneer schools (the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls and the Ladies' College, Cheltenham), 
along with Miss Emily Davies, founder of Girton College, and 
others, petitioned the Commission to inquire into the state of 
girls’ education : they did so, and the inquiry revealed a wretched 
condition of affairs: “ want of thoroughness and foundation : 
slovenliness and showy superficiality ; inattention to rudiments ; 
undue time given to accomplishments, and these not taught in- 
telligently or in any scientific manner ; want of organisation.” 

James Bryce was Assistant Commissioner for Lancashire, 
and Joshua Fitch for the West Riding of Yorkshire. Their 
reports in particular dealt with the state of girls’ education, 
and the principles that should guide reform; and since Mr. 
Bryce’s suggestions in particular have been those along which 
the development of the schools has taken place, it will be well 
to give them in full :一 


1. The establishment of schools for girls under proper authority and super- 
vision : it would be most desirable to provide, in every town large enough, a day 
school for girls under public management. 

2. Considerable changes in the course of instruction: it would be proper 
to lay more stress on arithmetic, introduce mathematics everywhere, and Latin 
where it was possible to give time enough. 

3. The provision of institutions where women could receive the higher 
education given by the universities to men. 


Aim and Purpose: Characteristics.--We may now endeavour 
to see how these recommendations were carried out. First, 
the school was to be public—that is to say, not to belong 
to a private individual, and not to be conducted for private 
profit However, in the early 'seventies no one thought of 
the municipality controlling secondary education, or of local 
education authorities providing secondary schools. In the en- 
dowed schools, which had come down from the middle ages, 
and in the proprietary schools founded by groups of persons 
for special purposes, often denominational, the new movement 
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found models for the legal construction of the new high school 
for girls. Public-spirited persons, who believed in the education 
of women, formed associations and companies, subscribed and 
collected money, and established such schools. Sometimes these з 
associations were formed into regular joint stock companies 
paying a dividend. The most remarkable example of this is 
the well-known Girls’ Public Day Schools Company, established 
in 1872 under distinguished patronage, which has done so much 
all over the country for the establishment of girls’ high schools. 
It is now a trust and pays no dividend. In some cases, where 
money was subscribed, trusts were formed; that for carrying 
on Miss Buss’s schools was one of the first of these, and the 
founders of the Manchester High School for Girls very early in- 
corporated themselves as a trust of the same kind. The Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, had, and still has, a body of proprietors. 

When endowments became available for girls, schemes were 
made by the State (through the Endowed Schools Commission, 
the Charity Commission, and in modern days the Board of 
Education) for the formation of bodies of governors who should 
hold and administer the property under regulations which had 
parliamentary authority. There is now a fair number of such 
endowed schools for girls. Sometimes the governors of an old 
boys’ school have secured new schemes allotting part of the 
increased endowments to the establishment of a girls’ school. 
The Harpur Trust in Bedford, the King Edward’s Schools in 
Birmingham, and St. Paul’s Girls’ School in the West End of 
London, are among the best known of these. The detailed 
history of endowed schools may be traced in the report of the 
Secondary Education Commission of 1895, and in the recent 
annual reports of the Board of Education, as well as in some 
of the books named below. 

Two other characteristics of the typical high school are 
recommended in the Schools Inquiry Commission Report. First, 
it should be a day school, and this for two reasons—cheapness, 
and the need for girls to remain in their own homes under the 
influence of their own families. Boarding-schools were said to be, 
at that time, too often showy and pretentious, as well as expensive. 

The other characteristic was size. For economy and good 
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organisation large schools were recommended. This was quite 


| contrary to the custom of the early Victorian era, when a small 
- School for girls was thought to be more select socially. Thus 
from the beginning there was a democratic element in the Girls’ 


High School; speaking generally, it ignored social and denomi- 


"national distinctions—though, of course, even now the schools 


- vary very considerably as to the uniformity or variety of social 


type. As there had been boys' grammar schools in England 
since the middle ages, and as even in the 'seventies there were 
good schools of this kind for boys, the girls' schools were separate. 
They were made and established by women: the co-educational 
Secondary school is of later growth. 

Mr. Bryce's suggestions about curriculum were at once carried 
out in the new schools of the 'seventies and early 'eighties ; 
and to-day, while the relative importance of arithmetic has 
somewhat declined, mathematics is taught to girls on the same 
grounds as those laid down by the Schools Inquiry Commission 
Report—viz. their value as logical training. The teaching of 
classics, Greek as well as Latin, has made considerable advance 
since the early days, and, as is well known, the girls' high schools 
produce a few able young women who can hold their own in 
classics, and who can, after a university course, successfully 
engage in research. 

Relation to Universities : Examinations.—The third principle 
of the Schools Inquiry Commission Report referred, of course, 
to the establishment of women’s colleges. Girton and Newnham 
were almost contemporaneous in their origin with the girls’ 
high schools ; London University was opened to women in 1878, 
the Oxford halls for women soon followed, and the other new 
urban universities, established later, also furnished to the schools 
highly qualified teachers. As the women’s colleges provided 
the students who had completed the course, these were engaged 
at once to teach in the new high schools; and as time went 
on the influence of these college women became more and 
more important, until to-day the universities have almost as 
strong an influence over the girls’ schools as over the boys’. 
Some, indeed, say that, since a smaller proportion of girls go 
to college, and since college life does not directly prepare 
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women for the home, this influence has. been too strong. 
Probably the truth, that is behind this somewhat narrow view, 
is that university examinations have had too great an influence 
on the girls’ schools. The reasons for this are again historic. 
We have seen that the ideal of the Schools Inquiry Commission 
was that there should be some kind of public guarantee for the 
efficiency of schools. In those days there was no State inspection ; 
there is not even now a State recognition and register for secondary 
teachers; the only possible plan then was for an outside authority 
to examine the pupils, as the State authority did for payment 
by results in the public elementary school. The universities 
in the early 'sixties established their plan of local examinations, 
intended, as was stated in their original title, for middle-class 
schools. It was considered to be a great advance when girls 
were admitted to these, and undoubtedly in early days the 
influence of these external examinations did much to raise the 
standard and advance the work, when the women teachers 
were largely unqualified. 

Of late years, however, the examination system has become 
a very real burden and danger in the schools, and many of the 
best high schools have given up all the ordinary local examina- 
tions, and only send in pupils at the very end of their school 
career for such an examination as that of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board. The Head Mistresses' Association has definitely 
expressed its conviction of the dangers of the existing system 
of public examinations for girls, and is endeavouring to secure 
the appointment of acting teachers on all administrative boards 
controlling such examinations, according to the system followed 
by the Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern Universities. 

The New County and Municipal Schools.—Since the Act of 
1902, which gave the local authorities power to supply or aid 
the supply of secondary education, county councils and county 
borough councils have established for girls secondary schools of 
their own, which resemble, more or less closely, the original 
high school type. Many places had no endowments, and the 
work of groups of persons establishing proprietary schools was 
not sufficient to provide for the needs of the population. 
Liverpool and Huddersfield, among cities, are examples: now- 
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adays the education. committees of their city councils have 
established new high schools for girls. In some places the Local 
Education Authority has taken over an existing proprietary 
school, which needed further resources to fulfil modern require- 
ments. Examples of these schools are found everywhere, es- 
pecially in such areas as Cheshire or Kent, where a vigorous 
local authority, understanding and sympathising with the ideals 
of true secondary education, has covered its district with a 
complete network of such schools, both for boys and for girls. 
The London County Council has aided and befriended the 
London Endowed Schools for Girls, and has also established 
others of its own to fill up gaps in the supply. 

The number of English public secondary schools for girls, 
endowed, proprietary, and county or municipal (t.e. belonging 
to the L.E.A.), is to-day over four hundred. The Head Mis- 
tresses’ Association, founded by Miss F. M. Buss in 1874 and 
incorporated in 1896, has 320 members, and while fully represent- 
ative; does not include all heads. 

Finance.—As to finance: a few schools depend on fees only 
(circa £15 to £25 per annum), the building and equipment having 
been supplied from public sources or private gifts. Some have an 
endowment, which is often devoted to building, repairs, equipment 
and scholarships, and does not help the revenue account. Many 
schools belonging to a L.E.A. have, of course, the local rates 
to depend on for support, and their fees are generally low (circa 
£3 to £6). In some places the L.E.A. gives grants to independent 
public schools which supply secondary education (e.g. Lancashire 
County Council gives £2 per head). The cost per pupil varies 
extraordinarily: it is often too low, because the staff is not 
properly paid. It may well vary from {12 to £25 or even more, 
according to the size of the school and other circumstances. 

Staff.—The Board of Education fixes twenty-five as the 
maximum number of pupils for a form: some high schools 
average less, and some have one mistress to twelve to fifteen girls, 
allowing for divisions. A pamphlet on the “True Cost of High 
Schools" can be obtained from the Secretary to the Н.М.А., 
92, Victoria Street, S.W. This gives the professional standard 
as to salaries. Pensions are not yet general, but the question is 
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now being agitated. Mistresses to-day are expected to have 
"passed through a university course, and many schools require 
professional training in addition. The high schools are fortunate 
in attracting many of the ablest women who leave the colleges, 
since law and other professions which attract the ablest men are 
closed to women. This has been a great advantage to the girls’ 
schools, and is one reason why comparisons between them and 
the boys’ schools are so fallacious. 

Age of Entry.—To most high schools a preparatory department 
or kindergarten is attached for the convenience of families who 
send the little sisters with the older girls: thus pupils may come 
in as early as six years of age, and remain till eighteen or nine- 
teen; practically, however, girls come in at all ages, and this is 
one of the difficulties. True secondary education may be said 
to begin at twelve or even ten years of age. Some county and 
municipal high schools have eleven for their age of entrance. 

Twelve is the average age at which free places for pupils in 
public elementary schools are taken ; those high schools which 
receive grants from the Board of Education have a number of 
pupils coming in at that age. Girls from private schools or home 
tuition often enter at the same point, especially those who have 
to travel some distance. On the other hand, children coming 
into the preparatory may remain in the high school till about 
fourteen or fifteen, then go to boarding-school. A certain number 
of girls, especially in the cheaper schools, finish their education at 
about sixteen. Thus the maximum number of pupils at a given 
age will be found at fourteen and fifteen years; nearly all will 
have entered by that period, and very few will have left. The 
number of older girls, of seventeen to nineteen, varies considerably 
from school to school; exact statistics can be found in the blue 
books issued by the Board of Education. 

Curriculum.—lIt is difficult to give tables of curriculum in 
detail, since schools vary considerably in the proportion of time 
they give to different subjects, and as to the year in which a 
new subject (e.g. a second foréign language or mathematics) is 
introduced. Freedom and variety are well-known characteristics 
of English schools, and the girls’ high schools have grown up 
without any strong tradition of the past, or any external State 
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control to impos? a uniform curriculum on them. Broadly, it 
may be said that, between the ages of six and eighteen, whiclt 
the high school course covers, there are three stages in the 
curriculum. 

The first covers the years of childhood, and corresponds 
roughly with the elementary school. The three R’s must there- 
fore be taught, elementary geography, history, and nature study, 
besides singing, hand-work, physical exercises; and simple 
religious instruction for those whose parents desire it. The hand- 
work always includes sewing and drawing, though schools vary 
as to the other occupations. These are generally basket-work, 
cardboard modelling, etc. Some schools continue these beyond 
the kindergarten and first form; others do not. There is also a 
considerable difference as to the period when a foreign language 
is introduced. Almost universally, this language is French. Some 
schools begin it at once, with simple oral work, and continue it 
during the six years, giving four and five short lessons a week. 

Others find it better to lay a good basis of English instruction, 
and not to begin French till nine or ten years of age. Some 
schools, which take French very early, begin German or Latin 
before twelve, in order that the third foreign language may be 
begun by thirteen or fourteen years of age. There is, however, 
in a girls’ high school, nothing like the early study of Latin of 
boys’ schools. One reason for this is that since a great many 
girls enter the high school about twelve years old, it is more 
convenient to reserve such an important subject till all the pupils 
are together. Thus, the girls’ high schools have found out for 
themselves the Frankfurt Reform Method of teaching Latin. 
Science in these preparatory years is of a very simple kind. It 
may be developed on the geographical side, and a little very 
elementary physics given at twelve. This may be correlated 
with elementary mathematics at the same age. 

The second division of the curriculum covers that core of 
good general education which must be given in every secondary 
school before specialisation begins. This general course must 
be at least three years in length—from the age of twelve to 
fifteen. In many high schools it goes on until seventeen years 
of age. It should introduce the pupil to the beginning of most 
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subjects, in order that particular talent may fija its opportunity 
in some one subject or group of subjects. 

It is impossible to say, at an early stage, how a high school 
girl should specialise. The authorities of each school determine 
what they consider a good general education, but the regulations 
of the Board of Education are generally followed, even in schools 
not receiving grants from the Board, since the regulations and 
the custom of the schools have each been based on general 
educational principles. The Board's rule is: 


The Curriculum must in all cases make adequate provision for instruction 
in English language and literature, in geography and history, in mathematics 
and drawing, in physical science, including practical work by the pupils, in at 
least one language other than English. It must also make such provision as the 
Board, having regard to the circumstances of the school, can accept as adequate 
for organised games, physical exercises, manual instruction, and singing; and, 
as regards girls, must likewise include practical instruction in the elements of 
domestic subjects. 


The girls’ high school has in general given very good teaching 
in English, in history, and in geography. These subjects formed 
part of girls’ education in the days before the great revival; and 
since sympathy, emotion, and a sense of the beautiful are required, 
women teach them well. Women have attained success in this 
work when they have gained scholarship and sound method, in 
addition to their natural gifts. 

Schools vary in the proportion of time given to physical 
science. Some have but little sympathy with the subject and 
teach very little of it—perhaps only botany, and some physical 
geography. Others have excellent courses of elementary physics 
and chemistry, and some biology; and the quite modern school 
gives a course of domestic science—that is, the physics and 
chemistry connected with household arts, cookery, laundry, etc. 
There is a movement for directing the general elementary science 
to this end, and using such experiments and illustrations in the 
ordinary lessons as have a bearing on problems of the household. 
This is warmly opposed in some quarters. A few schools teach 
very good zoology. As might be expected, girls show special 
tas for the life sciences, and some former high school girls have 
ајгеаа; done excellent research work in botany and zoology. 
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The question о} the number of foreign languages to be studied, 
and of their order and succession in the curriculum, is one of 
the most difficult problems now being worked out. As we have 
said, French is the traditional language in a girl’s education, and 
that is studied first. The typical high school makes German or 
Latin alternative at about twelve years of age, and later, at about 
fifteen, it is provided that Latin or German may be begun ; only 
a clever girl, however, would learn all three. A very few learn 
Greek, and often drop French to do so. 

Of late years, the influence of the Board of Education, which 
directly encouraged the study of Latin, has tended to drive 
German out of the schools. The future primary teacher ought to 
take some Latin for the sake of its value in the study of English : 
German is of no direct use to these girls, and so in the newer schools, 
where the general education of the future primary teacher forms 
an important part of the work, German is not studied at all. 
There is often a real difficulty when the typical high school girl 
gets to college: since she has taken Latin her knowledge of 
German is hardly sufficient, or often altogether wanting, for the 
pursuit of the study of science, history, or almost any subject 
of university standing. 

The third stage in the curriculum of a girls’ high school is 
the period of specialisation during the last period of school life. 
This may last only for a year or two when the girl has passed 
the Matriculation examination in general subjects. In some 
schools it may last during the three years or so between sixteen 
and nineteen. The girl who has to win a college scholarship— 
and there are far fewer of these at Oxford and Cambridge than 
there are for boys—must specialise to an unfortunate extent. 
The standard in these scholarship examinations has steadily risen 
to such a degree that the work done in preparation for these 
competitions tends to injure both the girl herself and the interests 
of sound learning. This difficulty is felt, of course, in the cor- 
responding schools for boys, but the importance of the health 
question with girls, and their greater liability to overwork, as well 
as the relative scarcity of scholarships, makes the danger in their 
case much more serious. The remedy does not lie with the schools. 

Until recent years special courses to suit the needs of those 
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girls who were not proceeding to college had ndt been worked out 
by the authorities of the girls’ schools, but this is now changing, 
and efforts are being made in various directions to provide, for 
the ordinary girl, some degree of specialisation corresponding tê 
that which schools have long provided for the intending graduate. 
Most important of these is a course in home arts, not limited 
to cookery, but including other branches of hand-work, science, 
and elementary physics, given to girls during the last year or 
two of school. This has already proved its success. The Head 
Mistresses' Association in its new book suggests plans for courses 
of study preparing girls during the last year or two of school 
life for what they have to do in the world. 

Physical Education.—In these schools this matter has always 
received careful attention: even in the very early days calis- 
thenic exercises were given, often by a dancing mistress or master ; 
and in cities where there were public baths for ladies, arrange- 
ments were made for the girls to attend under supervision, 
and learn swimming. In some places formal drill by a sergeant 
(though, of course, quite unsuitable) was the only possible plan, 
until Swedish gymnastic teachers and those trained in German 
gymnastics were available. Now the training colleges for teachers 
of physical education provide more than a sufficient supply of 
gymnastic mistresses for the girls’ schools, and every school 
employs, for full or part time, a staff of such teachers. Some 
schools have even two, three, or more mistresses. Organised 
games were introduced into the girls’ high schools about the 
later ‘eighties, by college women who played tennis, etc., at 
Cambridge or Oxford, and who, like masters in men’s schools, 
wished to play games with their pupils. Now all the better 
schools have playing fields, and in some there is an elaborate 
organisation for compulsory games daily, or so many times a 
week—-provision, of course, being made for those who on grounds 
of health do not wish to play. 

Hockey is the winter game, tennis the summer; but since 
this latter is not a team game, and does not cultivate public 
spirit, many schools play cricket (girls’ cricket, that is. А few 
schools play lacrosse or fives, some have organised rounders. 
Perhaps the best game, and one which is rapidly becoming very 
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popular, is net ball or basket ball, a team game introduced by 
teachers of Swedida drill. It is a team game on the principle 
of football, but the ball is thrown in or by the hands, and the 
goals or nets are hung ten feet above the ground. A feature of 
the social life of a typical high school is such a game, played in 
the early afternoon before settling down to work, by teams of 
nine a side, wearing, probably, their blue serge gymnastic tunics 
and the bright ribbons for hair and tie of their form colour. So 
in winter afternoons one may meet the hockey team going or 
returning from the field with their thick boots and hockey sticks 
and their school colour proudly displayed. 

Medical inspection, generally by a qualified woman doctor, 
has long been the custom in many high schools which have the 
money for it, in close relation to the gymnastic work. It has 
been found very valuable in preventing over-pressure and in 
discovering and in remedying weaknesses in sight, hearing, etc. 
A full account of the system to-day is given in Chapter XX. of 
the Head Mistresses’ new book, “ Public Schools for Girls.” 


A Day in a Girls’ High School.—This generally begins, like 
the public elementary school, at 9 a.m., though some may have 
prayers at 9.15 and begin work at 9.30. Some may begin work 
at 9 a.m., prayers being read a few minutes before. If a school 
has a large number of “train” girls, it will naturally begin later 
than a suburban school serving a residential district. It is even 
necessary, when the train service is bad and the distances long, 
to allow girls to come late, so that they may not have to get 
up too early in the morning or leave without a proper breakfast. 

The girls, on entering the building, often by a special door, 
generally go into the basement where the cloakrooms are placed. 
Here each girl has her own peg, boot-box, etc., and can take off 
her things and get ready in comfort. There is almost always 
some provision for drying wet boots and cloaks. Some schools 
have an elaborate arrangement where hot-water pipes are behind 
or between the boot-boxes. It should be said that the custom 
of changing outdoor shoes for slippers is universal. This is 
part of the original tradition, and marks, as customs in dress 
often do, an historical fact—viz. that these schools developed out 
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of the girls’ private schools, where, as in the hime, the girls wore 
indoor shoes and were expected to move abóut quietly. 

In modern days a new custom has arisen, perhaps out of the 
games movement: the wearing of a school ribbon on a straw 
hat. This is compulsory in some schools, especially those of 
large cities or those which draw their pupils from a wide area 
by train, since the identification of the girl with the school helps, 
in more than one way, to make the girl's journey to and from 
School pleasanter and safer. 

It is curious to note that this custom of the school ribbon 
or school cap would, we are informed, be so unpopular in an 
American high school as to be impossible. In England, on the 
contrary, it is spreading, and is becoming a custom in the new 
municipal secondary schools for girls. 

A hall is always part of the typical building, and here the 
girls assemble for the formal opening of school. When the hall 
has also to be used as a gymnasium, as is often the case, the girls 
stand for the few minutes necessary; but in the ideal building 
the hall is seated and the girls come in from moment to moment, 
sit down and wait in silence, some prefects and mistresses being 
on duty, till the bell rings at the moment of opening and the 
head mistress comes on the platform, when the girls rise and she 
says “ Good morning." A hymn is then sung to the accompani- 
ment of either organ or piano, and the head mistress conducts 
a very short opening service, reading a portion of Scripture and 
two or three prayers, with suitable responses from the school. 

In some schools a psalm is chanted. The arrangement of this 
religious observance is left to the head mistress, who selects, from 
whatever source she may think best, that which may seem most 
helpful and appropriate. On special days of nationalimportance, 
such as the King's birthday, the opening of parliament, Empire 
day and the like, appropriate hymns and prayers are naturally 
chosen. In some schools, where there is a fair number of pupils 
of the Jewish faith, special prayers are read for them in another 
room, but in any case provision is always made for those pupils 
whose parents do not wish them to join the opening exercises, 
to wait and pass in quietly with any late girls to their place in 
hall when the doors are opened after prayers. 
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Attendance is Wenerally taken by mistresses, who stand with 
their own forms during the assembly, and notices are given out 
either by the head mistress, or the second mistress, concerning 
rules, meetings, games, etc. Occasional addresses may be given, 
immediately after the assembly, by visitors or by the head. In 
general however, the pupils march out to music to their class- 
rooms and begin lessons. In the typical building the class-rooms 
open from the hall or from a gallery round it, and thus little 
time is lost. 

Each form has its own room, and the mistresses move about 
from room to room, though the classes also move—as to the cookery 
school, geography room, studio, etc., or to other divisions than 
that of their own form. In order to ensure punctuality, at the 
break of lessons a bell is rung and the necessary moving about 
is done in silence, and as quietly as may be. The American 
system, where the teacher remains in the same room and the 
girls go into it, only obtains in such special places as the gym- 
nasium, laboratories, and the like. 

Three lessons of forty or forty-five minutes succeed each 
other, and then there is a break called interval, recess, break, 
or, most significantly, “lunch time," since it is customary to 
take a light lunch of milk and biscuits during the ten minutes 
or quarter of an hour given for recreation. This refreshment 
is supplied by the school for payment, either in the dining hall, 
or at a stand or buttery hatch. Pupils may pass freely into 
the playground or sometimes to the gymnasium; during this 
period conversation is generally allowed, though schools yary 
considerably as to the amount of freedom permitted during 
this period, and the amount of supervision by mistresses. 
Young children, naturally, need more supervision and care, and 
therefore in large schools they generally have a special time 
for this break. 

In the typical school a short period of drill follows, and then 
the girls pass to the form rooms again and work is resumed, two 
more lessons being given. These towards the end of the morning 
are, wherever possible, of a lighter and more recreative character, 
especially with younger pupils, who would not be studying 
arithmetic or Latin grammar in the fifth period of the morning. 
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Somewhere about one o'clock work comes to an end, and 
pupils go home for their midday meal and hre not obliged to 
return for a compulsory afternoon session, though there is almost 
always school dinner and a voluntary afternoon session, devoted 
to the preparation of lessons under supervision, or in the school 
library, and to hand-work, gymnastics, singing and games. This 
type of time-table was worked out originally both in the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, by Dorothea Beale, and in the North London 
Collegiate School by Frances Mary Buss. 

They had started with the old-fashioned morning and afternoon 
session, but they found by experience that the long morning, 
with the afternoon for preparation, music practice, games, etc., 
was practically better suited to the conditions. It is interesting 
to notice that the most advanced German medical opinion is 
now supporting this view, which still retains the confidence of 
the majority of head mistresses, who themselves were girls brought 
up under this system. There is, however, a recent development 
in the other direction, especially in the county or municipal 
school, which has been influenced naturally by public elementary 
School customs: here is found a shorter morning, ending by 
12.30 p.m., and a compulsory afternoon session from 2 p.m. or 
2.30 to 3.30 or 4 p.m. It is said that this suits the homes from 
which many of the children of such schools come, where there 
are fewer opportunities for doing home-work under suitable con- 
ditions, and that the compulsory afternoon session makes possible 
compulsory games. The Board of Education has added its 
powerful support to the introduction of this system—largely, 
it is thought, because men have always been accustomed to 
compulsory afternoon school, and do not always appreciate the 
needs and conditions of a girl’s life in a day school. Reference 
may be made to a pamphlet issued by the Head Mistresses’ 


Association dealing with this matter of school organisation ; — 


the pamphlet is, on the whole, against compulsory afternoon 


.. attendance. 


During the dinner-hour girls who live at a distance must, 
-of course, have food in school. They are never allowed, as in 
an American or some English boys’ schools, to go out and get 
food in the neighbourhood. Some arrangement is always made 
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for the provision o! a school dinner or for the purchase of refresh- 
ments à la carte—soap, pudding, cocoa, etc. Some head mistresses 
make the school dinner compulsory on those girls who remain, 
but in general it is found necessary to allow food to be brought 
from home. During the dinner period, which may be shorter 
or longer than an hour, there is always some amount of super- 
vision by mistresses and some provision for recreation and 
rest. 

The problem of home-work has always been a difficult one 
in the girls’ schools, since girls do not revolt at drudgery as boys 
do, and if they become eager and interested they tend to do too 
much, or to supply by excess of diligence any defect in natural 
ability. The high schools have tried all sorts of plans to prevent 
girls taking too much time over their home-work. Some see 
that most of it is done at school in the afternoon under super- 
vision. Almost all have some kind of time-table that goes home, 
by which a careful mother may check what her girl should do. 
Some even require from each girl every morning a statement as 
to the time she has taken over her work the night before. The 
best method of preventing overwork is by careful correlation 
of the different subjects, and co-operation among the mistresses 
who teach a particular form, so that too much is not set in any 
one subject. The reduction in the number of subjects learnt 
at any one time is also helpful, since the greater the number of 
lessons possible in the week the less need there is for any home- 
work. In arithmetic, for instance, with a lesson every day, there 
is no need for any. Most girls have to practise a musical instru= 
ment daily; and it should be remembered, though it is too often 
forgotten by the authorities of schools, that the girl in the day 
school should have home duties and home life day by day, and 
that her school life and school duties should not fill up all her 


“waking hours. 


In conclusion, one might attempt to explain the spirit and 
purpose, the inner life of these schools, which have already ` 
gathered round them a tradition of dignity, gratitude and affection. 
But for this a larger space is necessary. Of discipline, even, it _ 
is not easy concisely to state the character and method; but 
we may quote an official record. 
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It is very difficult to give a description of this all-important but somewhat 
intangible part of school life. Discipline exists for te sake of securing the 
right kind of unity and harmony in the-body corporate; it exists also for the 
sake of developing the qualities of self-control, obedience, and loyalty; and 
it tends to create that most vital element in a school called school tone, because 
it gives the keynote to the whole intention of the place where it exists. The 
principles which underlie the discipline in public schools for girls at the present 
day are based upon the idea that those in authority should set themselves to 
understand and help those whom they govern. First, the rule must be firm, but 
the rules made should be liable to that variation which is dictated by common 
sense and a living sympathy, which takes account of the individual as well as 
of the corporate life. Again, in all public schools the girls to a great extent are 
learning to govern themselves.—(Preface, Public Schools for Girls.) 
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THE BOARDING-SCHOOLS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS 


By C. E. STANSFIELD, M.A. 


Secretary of the Central Education Committee, Society of Friends 


The Interest of the Society of Friends in Education.—From 
the time of its origin, in the seventeenth century, the Society of 
Friends has always been keenly interested in the education of 
its children. As early as 1667 we find George Fox, the founder 
of the Society, urging the setting up of schools for boys and 
girls, to instruct them *' in all things civil and useful in creation ” ; 
and though in these early times the Society relied on private 
initiative to open schools, it recognised a corporate responsibility 
for the educational assistance of its poorer members, and con- 
stantly urged their needs upon those of larger means. 

The Foundation of Friends' Boarding-Schools.—By the middle 
of the eighteenth century this policy had proved to be inade- 
quate, and the Society was led to establish “ public" boarding- 
schools for its children. Ackworth, the oldest and largest of 
Friends’ schools, was founded near Pontefract, Yorkshire, in 
1779, largely through the efforts of Dr. John Fothergill. It is 
governed by a committee representative of the whole Society 
in Great Britain, and has accommodation for 180 boys and 
120 girls! housed in separate wings of the building and taught 
for the most part separately. 

A. generation later, the success of the school at Ackworth, 
and the difficulties of travelling, led to the establishment of other 
Schools in different parts of the country. Sidcot School, in 
Somersetshire (75 boys and 58 girls) was founded in 1808; 


1 The numbers quoted in this and other cases give the accommodation in 1910. 
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Wigton School, near Carlisle (40 boys and 28 girls), in 1815; 
and an old foundation at Islington was transformed into a school 
on similar lines in 181r, and removed in 1825 to Croydon. This 
school was again removed in 1879 to Saffron Walden, in Essex, 
where it now provides accommodation for 90 boys and 64 girls. 

The following generation saw two fresh needs provided for. 
On the one hand the demand for more advanced education and 
broader culture for those who could afford it, was met by the 
foundation of Bootham and The Mount Schools, at York: the 
former established in 1823, accommodating 85 boys, the latter, 
in 1831, furnishing places for 83 girls. 

On the other hand, the policy of the Society of Friends in 
dissociating all who married outside the Society created a class 
who still had some attachment to it, and some claim on its 
consideration. To fulfil this responsibility four other schools 
were started: Rawdon, near Leeds, 1832 (40 boys and 40 girls) ; 
Penketh, near Warrington, 1834 (50 boys and 30 girls); Ayton, 
near Middlesbrough, 1841 (65 boys and 50 girls); and Sibford, 
near Banbury, 1842 (38 boys and 29 girls). More recently the 
need for a boys’ school of “ Public School” type led, in 1890, 
to the foundation of Leighton Park, Reading (62 boys). 

The Supply of Teachers.—The supply of teachers for these 
schools was for some years a great difficulty; but in 1848, 
through the bequest of Benjamin Flounders, the Flounders 
Institute was opened at Ackworth for the training of men teachers. 
In 1894 this institution was removed to Leeds, and in 1909 it 
was given up, the funds being now devoted to scholarships and 
exhibitions for intending teachers. 

No similar bequest has been received on behalf of women 
teachers, and the need of training has for many years been met 
by a department attached to The Mount School at York. 

The Government of Friends’ Schools, 一 All the above schools 
are still in existence (four have been started on similar lines 
in Ireland), though their aim, the scope of their work, their 
methods and organisation have been frequently modified by the 
lapse of time, the growth of public facilities for education, and 
the increasing cost. 

Their government varies: Leighton Park is the property of 
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a Limited Company, though the Society through its “ Yearly 
Meeting" has the right to some representation on the Board 
of Governors ; A worth as stated, belongs to the Society in 
Great Britain as a whole; while the others were founded and are 
still controlled by various local meetings, embracing odori 
one or more counties. 

The Aim of the Schools.—But the aim of all is FER and 
is frankly denominational. This position, moreover, may be 
defended, so long as the Society itself exists for the sake of its 
service to the world and to the cause of truth. A small and 
scattered body, the Friends have secured the cohesion of their 
members and meetings by the common training their children 
have received in this group of boarding-schools, by the social 
bonds so forged and the community of ideals fostered. It has 
been said that the Society of Friends would have ceased to exist 
if it had not been for these schools. It has been the unwritten 
tradition that every Friend has the right to have his children 
educated at one or other of these schools, and a system of graded 
fees has been adopted in most of them, by which parents have 
paid according to their means. With small exception no grants 
have been received from public funds, either for equipment 
or maintenance, and the Society has recently decided against 
receiving any State aid in its schools. The schools, therefore, 
have to rely on their endowments, and the annual subscriptions 
of Friends, to make good the difference between the average fee 
and the average cost ; and local trusts have been used and local 
subscriptions have been freely given in assistance of individual 
parents. The Society has also contributed very generously for 
the improvement of premises and equipment. 

At the same time the children of parents who are not members 
of the Society have for some years been admitted to all the 
schools when vacancies have occurred, and some 4o per cent. of 
the children are now non-Friends, who all pay the full cost. 
This fact is proof on the one hand of the value of the education 
given ; on the other it is due to the breadth of the Quaker position, 
and the fact that the schools rely rather on their spiritual atmo- 
sphere and the training which they give in a way of life than on 
any formal authoritative teaching in religion. 
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The Distinctive Features of Quaker Education. 

(a) Discipline rather than Creed.—This is distinctive of the 
Quaker tradition in education: the religious aim is fundamental 
and paramount, but it expresses itself in discipline rather than 
in creed, in character rather than in dogma. 

(b) The Friendly Relations of Teachers and Children.—A 
second feature of the schools of the Society of Friends is the 
humane gentleness of the discipline. Corporal punishment has 
for more than a generation been practically unknown, and the 
relations of teachers and pupils are of an unusually friendly 
character. The devotion of the staff, who give freely their time 
and labour in all out-of-school pursuits, secures a steady loyalty 
among the children. 

(c) The Family Idea —The family idea is also strikingly 
manifest, and aids in further fostering this quiet orderliness. 
It will be seen that in most of the schools both boys and girls 
are admitted under one roof. At first all these were “ dual” 
schools, the teaching of boys and girls being carried on separately. 
The head master had the general supervision of the “ girls’ side,” 
with the assistance of a lady principal under his authority. 

(d) Co-Education.—At the present time this dual system has 
been abandoned except in the case of Ackworth. The other 
schools which admit both boys and girls have adopted, with 
greater or less completeness, the system of co-education. This 
change has come about partly from motives of economy and 
the adequate grading of classes—almost all the schools being 
small; but more and more the principle has been admitted 
that under the conditions that exist in these schools it is to 
the advantage of both boys and girls to be taught together. 
They also frequently mix for meals, in literary and natural 
history societies, and in country walks. The experience is that, 
given adequate supervision, and given children coming from 
guarded homes, no moral difficulty is found, and there is a real 
gain in the development of character. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that it becomes more difficult to meet the 
different educational needs of boys and girls in these small 
schools. 

(e) All-round Preparation for Life—Quaker education has 
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always taken a broad view of the preparation for life and the 
all-round development of its scholars, and it has aimed at thorough- 
ness and usefulness in its curricula. Thus these schools led the 
way in the teaching of English in the days of Lindley Murray ; 
and though classical studies have not been neglected, they have 
never taken the paramount place that they have done elsewhere. 

(f) Importance of Nature Study.—A. tendency towards natural 
science has always marked the members of the Society of Friends, 
and this feature has for long been reflected in the life of its schools. 
Seventy years ago the out-of-school study of natural history 
was promoted by voluntary societies, the teachers taking the lead, 
and stimulating the interest in the world of nature by leading 
country rambles, and giving help and advice as comrades in 
these pursuits. 

(g) Manual and Domestic Work.—The value of manual work 
of various kinds has always been recognised: domestic duties 
have been, though in diminishing degree, performed by both 
boys and girls; experiments in agriculture and gardening as a 
means of education were tried at an early date; these have 
now been largely abandoned, and at the present time wood- and 
metal-work are carried on by the boys both in class and as 
voluntary occupations in leisure time, while teaching in domestic 
arts and science is being introduced for the girls. 

(h) Employment of Leisure Time.—Ihough the inclusion of 
nature study and manual training in the curriculum of most 
of these schools tends to discourage the voluntary effort out of 
School hours; and though athletics now claim a larger place in 
School life than formerly, the interest in nature, in literature, 
and in artistic and scientific pursuits is still strongly maintained, 
and one of the schools (Bootham) sent an important exhibit of 
out-of-school work to the Franco-British Exhibition in 1908. 

The Type of Character produced.—These schools have not 
aimed at turning out specialists in the intellectual world nor 
leaders in the political sphere; they have not fostered personal 
ambition, nor neglected the children of smaller powers in the 
interests of the more brilliantly gifted. The character they have 
in large measure succeeded in producing has been marked by a 
sturdy love of righteousness, sterling business honesty, a capacity 
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for administration, a willing-hearted philanthropy. and a broad 
interest in life. A 

The Friends’ Central Education Committee.—Apart from the 
schools at York and Leighton Park, which pay their own way 
and thus stand on a different footing from the rest, the classifi- 
cation of the Friends’ Schools has been partly local, and partly 
has been defined by the foundation aim of each. The system 
of graded fees and the admission of non-Friends have served 
still further to complicate their relations to one another: The 
need for central guidance has arisen, and a “ Central Education 
Committee ” was established by the Society of Friends in 1902, 
to survey the educational needs of the Society as a whole and 
adapt the system to modern requirements. 

This Committee (address : The Secretary, Central Education 
Committee, Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, E.C.), a purely 
advisory body, is engaged in the task of promoting the co-ordina- 
tion of the schools on lines corresponding to those followed 
by the national system. 

Different Types of Schools.—Leighton Park and the two 
schools at York send many of their scholars direct to Oxford or 
Cambridge. Ackworth, Saffron Walden, and Sidcot aim at the 
standard of London Matriculation, or the Senior Local Exami- 
nations. Sibford and Rawdon have been recently reconstituted, 
and now offer a three-years’ course of instruction from twelve to 
fifteen years of age, for children who must then go to work. The 
curriculum in these schools includes manual training in wood 
and metal for the boys, and domestic science and arts for the 
girls, but no foreign language is taught to the bulk of the scholars. 
These schools thus approximate to the higher elementary type 
of day school, but they offer in addition the advantages of country 
surroundings, the ordered community life, the small classes and 
friendly intercourse with teachers which are the mark of the 
'secondary boarding-school. 

Teachers’ Retirement Fund, etc.—The Central Committee is 
also interesting itself in schemes for teacher training and insurance ; 
and it is providing entrance scholarships for children entering 
the schools, and transference scholarships by which children of 
ability may be assisted to schools of more advanced type. 
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Importance of the Schools to the Society of Friends.—The 
schools of the Society of Friends thus offer to the student of 
education some features of interest. To the Society itself they 
are of paramount importance. Relying on unpaid workers both 
in its ministry and largely in its administration, a high standard 
of education is required of all its members ; and the Society being 
democratic in constitution, there is need for strong social ties 
and a community of ideals, such as a common boarding-school 
training is best fitted to cultivate. 

The sacrifices which the members of the Society have made 
in the cause of the education of their children are proof of a 
solid interest in the welfare of the Society ; and the flourishing 
old scholars' associations which exist in connection with all the 
schools afford hope that this interest will be continued in the 
future. 
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A QUAKER SCHOOL IN BEING: LIFE AT 
ACKWORTH SCHOOL 


By ArsERT G. Linney, Ackworth. 


CARVED above a doorway in the central building at Ackworth 
School are the words “Non Sibi sed Omnibus.” The scheme 
of training at Ackworth has the idea embodied in these words 
running like a coloured strand through all its fabric. How can 
this be managed at an institution where the dual nature of 
the life within its walls has not been merged in а system of co- 
education? We do not claim to have succeeded, but the line 
taken throughout this article is intended to show that many 
of the interests fostered at the school do ultimately tend towards 
the realisation of this high ideal. 

The Sexes Mingled, yet Apart.—The casual stranger witnessing 
the scene visible about noon on any summer Sunday would 
obtain a picture such as might well be considered to give a true 
glimpse of the ‘‘atmosphere”’ of the school. He would notice 
groups of girls walking up and down the western or turfed 
half of the great space separating the “ Boys’ Wing” from 
the “ Girls’ Wing." On the eastern or asphalted part, similar 
groups of boys, and here and there members of the teaching 
staffs of the two houses. : 

The miscellaneous mingling of the sexes has not, at present, 
been approved by the authorities, so that there is still, in a sense, 
“a great gulf fixed." 

The visitor would remark, however, a central pathway, known 
as “the Flags,” where brothers, sisters and cousins from both 
“ Wings" parade, not only on the Sunday but in many of the 
play-hours during the week. The hard-and-fast line of relation- 


ship is not now strictly insisted upon, and in many cases young 
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people whose homes are close to one another or who come from 
the same town are allowed to join the happy band on “the. 
Flags." LN 

Development of Unity.—This pleasant union is one of the 
chief factors in harmonising the dual régime of Ackworth School. 
The news and happenings of the Boys' Side and Girls' Side are 
here interchanged, and a sense of unity is developed: perhaps 
this process is more closely fostered on Sunday than on any 
other day of the week, for at the morning “ Meeting for 
Worship” all the scholars are present, as well as at the evening 
assembly, which partakes more of the nature of a “ School 
Chapel" The same feeling is also in evidence at the mid-week 
“Meeting,” where the congregation consists almost entirely of 
the scholars and the staffs. 

Little Co-educational Teaching.— The vastness of the build- 
ings and the large number of pupils render it almost impossible 
to carry on a system of co-education as regards the actual daily 
lessons. At the present time, however, the highest form is 
composed of both boys and girls (in number about a dozen), 
and they are taught in the main by men, though the head 
teacher of the Girls' Side directs one of the branches of work. 
There is also one English Literature lecture in the week under- 
taken by the Head Master, and at this two of the higher forms 
from each side of the house are present. 

The meals are partaken of in separate refectories, though 
in this connection it may be said that the resident staff of both 
sides of the house*have two meals daily in common. 

Games.—Both boys and girls have extensive playing fields 
and playgrounds, and their games, with the exception of occa- 
sional joint pastimes, such as hockey, cricket, or tennis, are 
carried on apart. The fine swimming bath is used by both sexes 
throughout the greater part of the year, though it need hardly 
be added that “mixed bathing" has not yet been deemed 
suitable. 

Occasional Joint Excursions.— Another evidence of the co- 
educational trend of Ackworth is found in the organisation of 
some of the leisure-hour pursuits. The study of natural history 
has always been encouraged here, though the industrial develop- 
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ment of the district has tended to render field excursions less 
enjoyable than was formerly the case. Both sides of the house 
have their own natural history societies, and the meetings of 
these bodies are always joint affairs. The field excursions of 
the girls are conducted by one of the ladies, while in the ordinary 
way a wider freedom is permitted to the boys. 

Devotees of Archeology.—The pursuit of archeology holds 
place among some of the older boys, and their researches are 
largely left to their own control, the master who takes charge 
of excursions farther afield doing so as “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend " rather than as director. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Literary Societies.—The Literary Societies 
of the school have a considerable membership; they exist not 
for older pupils alone, but for juniors as well. From time to 
time the senior bodies come together in joint session; they have 
one important joint gathering in the winter, while in the summer 
time an excursion is organised for them, and seventy or eighty 
adults and others go off to Sherwood Forest, Bolton Abbey, 
Scarborough, or some other attractive locality. 

Employment of Leisure Time, 一 Girls as well as boys take 
part in debating societies and, now and then, a session in common 
takes place. Not very long ago a company of a hundred juniors 
and grown-ups was present at a lively discussion of the burning 
question of Women’s Suffrage. 

Mention may also be made of occasional evening entertain- 
ments of the nature of concerts or recitals, to which the boys 
will invite the girls as guests; whilst the girls who study music 
give frequent performances for the benefit of their less fortunate 
sisters who do not cultivate the art. 

Under the guidance of one of the mistresses, some of the 
older girls have lately used their powers in helping to entertain, 
through the meetings of a “ Girls’ Club," a number of the girls 
and young women in the village itself. 

Catholicity of Interests.—The boys in the highest class 
frequently go to the village Adult School, a social organisation 
in no way connected with the Friends' School, where talks, dis- 
cussions, and Bible lessons take place for the men of Ackworth 
who have joined themselves to this non-sectarian body. 
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All these facts are brought forward with a view of showing 
the catholicity of interests with which the pupils of Ackworth 
School are enabled, to come into contact. The great aim of all 
these things is to give an all-round development, a religious 
education and a breadth of vision such as may assist them, when 
their schooldays are done, to exert their efforts towards the social 
betterment of those who have not enjoyed the same privileges 
as themselves. And it has been found that very many Ackworth 
scholars do take part, after leaving their Alma Mater, in such 
work as that of the Adult School movement, Sunday-School 
management, Boys' or Girls' Clubs, and so forth. 

Curriculum.—The curriculum itself is moulded on liberal 
lines, It is only within the last five years that any external 
examination has been aimed at, and it has been good to find that 
this liberality of educational idea has not shown the older pupils 
of the School to be handicapped when they have submitted 
themselves to the examiners of the Northern Universities Board. 
In fact, the successes achieved in the brief space during which 
the Northern Universities Matriculation Examination has been 
taken have been most encouraging. 

Quite a number of Ackworth pupils, upon leaving, proceed 
to the two York Friends' Schools, Bootham and The Mount, and 
in nearly all cases they take high positions at those schools. 

Latin and French.—The study of Latin among the boys begins 
in the lowest form but two, whilst among the girls it is not under- 
taken till the fourth, of six classes, is reached. French is the 
only modern language taught, and this is carried on in all the 
forms on both sides of the institution. 

A Love of Sound Literature, — Perhaps it is to English subjects 
that the chief importance is attached; this is not unnatural, 
as by far the largest proportion of scholars embark upon business 
careers on leaving Ackworth. Every encouragement is given 
to establishing a wholesome love of good literature, and, on the 
“ Boys’ Side," each form has its own library of selected books, 
and the oldest boys and girls have access to a large collection of 
a more general character. 

Sound Body as well as Healthy Mind.—That the physical 
side of the development is not neglected would be evident to 
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any visitor to the School. On a Saturday afternoon he would 
very likely find two football teams of boys playing matches, one 
home and the other away, games for the remaining enthusiasts 
in progress in the field, and a number of youngsters roller-skating 
on the asphalt playground. The girls might have a hockey- 
match to engage in, and roller-skating has its votaries among the 
little girls likewise. 

Swedish drill is taught both to boys and girls during class 
hours by trained specialists. 

Outlets for Energy.—Carpentry for the younger boys is a 
school lesson, and there is a large amount of voluntary work done. 
In winter evenings the smallest boys do a great deal of 
mat-making, and chess and draughts also occupy their attention. 

Should there be any of either sex who have a taste for horti- 
culture, they can find scope for their energies in the cultivation 
of garden plots which are set aside for them. 

No account of Ackworth School would, in the writer’s esti- 
mation, be complete without reference to the part played in the 
life of the place by the former pupils. 

Ackworth Old Scholars’ Association.—The Ackworth Old 
Scholars’ Association has a membership of over two thousand, 
and it has been the generous custom of this body for years past 
to make frequent grants towards the extension or improvement 
of the establishment. Such grants have been for the purchase 
of pictures to adorn the refectories, to enlarge the playing 
fields for the girls, to build a dressing-room on the boys’ football 
ground, for equipment in the carpentry shop, a trophy for a 
cross-country run, and so forth. 

A Living Link.—Every Easter, whether the school is in session 
or not, former Ackworth pupils, usually to the number of several 
hundred, gather up from all parts of the country to spend a 
few days within the walls of their Alma Mater. Thus a living 
link between past and present is formed, and the spirit of love 
for the old school kept ever warm. 

Gifts from Former Pupils.—That this spirit is not a mere 
passing sentiment can be judged from the fact that recently an 
ex-pupil presented to Ackworth an art studio which was erected 
and fitted up at a cost of a thousand pounds; while, at the 
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présent time (1912), extensions are in progress which have only 
been possible by an anonymous gift of five thousand pounds. 

That the managing board of the School appreciates the help 
and interest of forrier pupils is evidenced by the fact that this 
body contains among its members four definite representatives 
of the Ackworth Old Scholars’ Association, s 

A School Pageant.—During the year rgro the staff and 
scholars united to produce a series of scenes representative of the 
history of the district and of the school. The “Ackworth Pageant” 
was performed in the open air, in front of the central building, 
and was witnessed by over seven hundred spectators, The 
“ book” was from the hands of various members of the teaching 
staff, all the costumes for the hundred and sixty scholars who 
took part were made on the premises (a large amount of this 
labour being undertaken by the girls), and the scholars gave a 
really excellent rendering of the varied róles they were called 
upon to present. This event is mentioned as further evidence 
of the close union of the two portions of the one School. 

Ackworth's Veteran Head.—Another potent factor which has 
served to keep Ackworth School in the forefront of the Quaker 
educational establishments is the personality of its veteran Head 
Master, Mr. Frederick Andrews. This gentleman has, for over 
thirty years, guided the destinies of the School, and, despite this 
length of service, he has kept his youth in marvellous fashion, 
and is still to be found captaining the School cricket eleven ! 
Small wonder that such a man has been able to gather round him 
a loyal staff and to inspire the affection of thousands who have 
passed beneath his sway. It is a remarkable fact that, at the 
present time, the head masters of no fewer than five Quaker 
schools in the British Isles have been assistant masters under 
Mr. Andrews. 

Reverting, then, to the thought presented at the beginning 
of this article, the motto of Ackworth, a school which contains 
a hundred and twenty girls and a hundred and eighty boys, 
with the education of these carried on in a large measure 
separately, is ‘‘ Non Sibi sed Omnibus," and the unity which is 
presented by the whole aims to be, in truth, a unity of unselfishness. 
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JESUIT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


By Rev. MICHAEL MAHER, S.J., D.Litt., M.A. 
Director of Studies, St. Mary's Hall, Stonyhurst 


WHATEVER view be adopted in regard to the Society of Jesus and 
its influence on human affairs, it is generally agreed, even amongst 
its least friendly critics, that the work done by the Jesuits in the 
field of education has been one of profound importance. In the 
limited space of the present article we propose to attempt: (т) 
a short sketch of the educational work of the Society; (2) an 
outline of the Jesuit system of education as formulated in the 
Constitutiones and Ratio Studiorum, and carried out in the Jesuit 
Schools; (3) a consideration of some of its special features ; 
and (4) a brief examination of the most frequently repeated 
objections to that system. 


I. HISTORICAL SKETCH 


In the year 1521, Ignatius of Loyola, a Spanish nobleman 
then thirty years of age, fell wounded at the siege of Pampeluna. 
During the illness which followed, a profound change came over 
his whole view of life. He resolved to abandon his military 
career, with the pursuit of worldly honour and glory, and hence- 
forth to consecrate all the energies of his entire being to the 
service, not of a temporal sovereign, but of Jesus Christ, in working 
for the salvation of souls. For the next two years he devoted 
himself to prayer and great austerity, as a hermit at Manresa in 
Spain. During this period the plan of his future life gradually 
formed itself. He resolved to become a priest, to collect a band 
of followers and to start as an apostle to preach the gospel to 
the Mohammedans in the East. For this it was necessary to 
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urrlergo a lengthy course of philosophical and theological studies. 
Though skilled in all knightly accomplishments, Ignatius had 
apparently not learned the rudiments of Latin. Undeterred by 
this difficulty, the quondam cavalier, at the age of thirty-three, 
took his place daily among the small boys in the most elementary 
Latin class of a school at Barcelona. He passed thence to the 
University of Alcala to study Philosophy, and subsequently to 
the University of Paris, where he studied Philosophy and Theology, 
. from 1528 to 1534. He received the degree of Master of Arts 
there in the latter year. During all this period he lived on alms, 
as he had previously dispensed to the poor all his own means 
and declined the offer of aid from his family. This experience 
of student life in these several institutions, undergone at a mature 
age, was of much help to Ignatius when he came to write the part 
of the Institute dealing with education. 

During his stay at Paris, his striking personality and the pro- 
_ject of life which he had formed attracted to him a small band 
of the most gifted young men in the University. They included 
Francis Xavier, the future Apostle of the East Indies, Peter Faber, 
James Laynez, and Alphonsus Salmeron, subsequently distin- 
guished theologians at the Council of Trent. In 1534 they 
assembled, eight in all, at the Church of Montmartre in Paris, 
and bound themselves to their new life by vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. This was the foundation of the Society of Jesus. 
Ignatius' ideal was still military—the life of a soldier of Christ. 
It was embodied in the name of the new Order, the Company 
(Compañia, Regiment or Troop) of Jesus, and its motto Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam. Its aim was to be the salvation and 
perfection of human souls. The earliest project of Ignatius and 
his comrades had been an apostolic mission to the land of the 
Saracens, but experience of the evils from which the Church was 
suffering later on convinced them that there was even greater 
need for their zeal in Europe. 

The Society was not founded, as is so often alleged, to combat 
- Protestantism ; nor was the establishment of secondary schools, 
and the undertaking of secondary education on a large scale, 
part of the original purpose. Neither is mentioned in the first 
Pontifical Brief of approbation of the year 1540. This defines 
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the objects of the new Order as: “ The advance of souls in good 
living and knowledge of religion; the propagation of Faith by 
public preaching; by the Spiritual Exercises and works of Charity ; 
and particularly by the instruction of youth and ignorant persons 
in the Christian Religion." 

Of the eight Provinces established by 1555, the year before 
Tgnatius' death, none was in Germany, whilst of the sixty-five 
residences of the Order only two were situated in the land of the 
Reformation. However, as the war between the Church and the 
great heresy developed, the demands from thence for reinforcements 
rapidly increased. Once fairly engaged, the Society put its best 
strength into this part of the campaign, and not without achieving 
substantial results. Ignatius, in his Constitutiones, arranged for 
Colleges, but mainly for the education of his own subjects. He 
wanted men well equipped in the arts and sciences of the time, 
as well as in philosophy and theology. The value of such schools 
for Catholic laymen, and their supreme utility in the interests 
of the Catholic Religion speedily became evident, so they multi- 
plied and spread over Europe with extraordinary rapidity. 

In 1542 the first College of the Society was opened at Coimbra, 
in Portugal. Recruits flocked in, and within a year there were 
sixty young Jesuit students. In 1544 this College was thrown 
open to lay-students—the first which undertook this kind of 
work. The success was immediate. Other Colleges were speedily 
started, first in Spain and Italy, and later in South Germany. 
In 1550 the Collegium Romanum, the central philosophical and 
theological college or university of the whole Society, was founded ; 
two years later, the Collegium Germanicum, to train the German 
theological students in Rome; in 155r, the College at Vienna ; 
in 1556, those at Ingolstadt, Cologne, and Prague; in 1559, 
Munich; in 1560, Treves; in 156r, Innsbruck and Mainz; in 
1563, Dilingen; in 1565, Braunsberg; in 1567, Spiers and 
Wurzburg; in 157r, Fulda and Posen; and in the following ten 
years over a dozen other large Colleges in different parts of 
Germany. In 1615, at the death of the fifth General, the Order 
had 372 Colleges. By 1706, the Collegiate and University Institu- 
tions had reached 769. Fifty years later, before the suppression 
of the Society, but when hostility to it had already caused some 
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cóhtraction in its numbers, the total stood at 728 Colleges. The 
numbér of Jesuits in the Order at the time was about 22,000. 

It should be remembered that the average College was large ; 
many of them were very large. The Roman College by 1584 had 
2,108 students. Cologne within three years of its foundation had 
800. Munich in 1595 had 665 pupils, of whom 60 were in Rhetoric, 
the top class, 110 in Humanities, the next class. Dilingen in 
1607 had 760. Early in the seventeenth century the Colleges at 
Antwerp and Brussels had reached 600 each. Throughout most 
of the seventeenth century Rouen averaged about 2,000 students, 
La Fléche about r,700, Louis-le-Grand in Paris between 2,000 and 
3,000. The Colleges in Poland totalled from 8,000 to 10,000 
students. In 1627 the Province of Paris alone had in its fourteen 
colleges 13,195 students. The entire number of students being 
educated in these secondary schools of the Society at the middle 
of the eighteenth century must have exceeded 200,000 (cf. Hughes, 
Loyola, chap. v.). For an estimate of the results actually achieved 
by the labours of the Jesuits and especially by their schools, we 
cannot do better than summarise Professor Paulsen’s account of 
the subject : 


“By the close of the sixteenth century, barely fifty years from the lowly 
birth of the Order, the formation of the Catholic priesthood (of Germany) was 
almost entirely in its hands. From the mouth of the Rhine to that of the Vistula 
it held the central seat of heresy encompassed by a huge crescent of its colleges, 
as by a girdle of fortresses. It had almost completely taken over the humanistic, 
philosophical and theological teaching of the old Universities, either by occupa- 
tion of their faculties, or by founding rival institutions alongside. The ancient 
Corporations of Ingolstadt, Vienna, Prague, Freiburg, Cologne, held out according 
to their strength; but in vain. The Jesuits won all along the line. . . . The 
Jesuit Order was often accused by these bodies of ambition. . . , And not 
without grounds. But we must add it was not the ambition of idle usurpation 
based on alien influence or hollow titles. It was the ambition of a power which 
wants to work because it can work and must work. . . . We may say the pre- 
servation of Catholicism in the south-east and north-west of Germany is essentially 
the work of the Society of Jesus. In the middle of the sixteenth century the 
cause of the Catholic Church was almost hopeless. The nobles and people of 
Austria and Bohemia had fallen away. There was no priesthood to resist. The 
great ecclesiastical principalities along the Rhine stood ready to change into 
temporal fiefs. The Houses of Wittelsbach and Hapsburg could not have 
retarded the catastrophe by political means alone. Such was the situation when 
in the forties the first Jesuits appeared in Germany and placed themselves at 
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the disposal of William of Bavaria and King Ferdinand. In a few decades che 
advance of Protestantism was brought to a halt; and by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the Catholic Church stood mobilised for reconquest. Thet 
this, too, might have succeeded but for the political interests of Sweden and 
France, nay, even of the Holy See itself, seems in all human probability scarcely 
doubtful.” (Geschichte des Gelehrten Unterrichtes 2, auf vol. i. pp. 407-8.) 


The extraordinary success of the Order naturally brought it 
into collision with powerful interests, and raised up an increasing 


number of enemies in different countries. It had a protracted _ 


` war with the University of Paris, and was expelled from France 
in 1764, from Spain in 1767; and under the pressure of the 
Bourbon Courts suppressed by Pope Clement XIV. in 1773. It 
was restored by Pope Pius VII. in 1814. The number of its 
members has since continued to grow, and it resumed educational 
work in several countries. The increasing assumption of the 
work of education among the functions of government and positive 
legislation against teaching by Religious Orders have, however, 
during the past century much contracted the field open to the 
Society in many countries. But in all countries where the State 
allows individual freedom in education and liberty to private 
individuals or companies to open schools, the Jesuit Order has 
generally соте. to hold a position in the secondary education of 
the country proportionate to the strength of the Catholic Church 
there. Indeed the success of its Colleges when in competition 
with State institutions has been not unfrequently the cause of 
its expulsion. 

One modification in the conditions of its teaching, much 
regretted by the Society itself, has been, since the restoration, 
the practical compulsion in most countries to charge fees. Its 
property was all confiscated at its suppression, and the pious 
Founders who formerly bequeathed their riches for the good of 
their souls have either become rarer, or their benefactions have 
been so constantly liable to confiscation that the Jesuit teachers 
have been compelled nowadays to live on the fees of their pupils, 
instead of on the alms of their benefactors, as was formerly the 
practice. 

The English Province of the Society at present (1912) has nine 
schools in Great Britain, three being Boarding Colleges. It has 
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a "Theological College for its own students, near St. Asaph; and 
a House of Philosophical Studies, which constitutes also its 
Training College, at Stonyhurst (see article Stonyhurst). The Irish 
Province possesses two Boarding Colleges and three Day-schools 
in Ireland and four Colleges in Australia. In the year 1900 
the Jesuit Order possessed twenty-six Colleges in the United 
States; and “the estimate for that same year was over 52,000 
boys in Jesuit Secondary Schools and Colleges throughout the 
- world" (Schwickerath, p. 206). 


П. THe Jesuit SYSTEM OUTLINED IN THE “CONSTITUTIONS ” 


The general character and conditions of the educational work 
of the Society are determined by the Constitutions of the Order, 
written by St. Ignatius himself between 1540 and 1550. The 
details of the system were worked out in the most minute manner 
in the Ratio Studiorum, which was elaborated during the general- 
ship of Acquaviva and formally promulgated in 1599. The Con- 
stitutions consist of ten parts. The fourth, which is the longest, 
contains the legislation devoted to the work of education. Still 
it only outlines the organisation of this function of the Society, 
Though mainly concerned with the education of the members of 
the Order, it includes provision for schools for lay students. 
The successive chapters deal with the foundation of Colleges 
and Universities, the maintenance of the Professors, the quali- 
fications of the Students, their bodily health, their mental and 
moral training, the subject-matter, duration, and method of their 
studies; and the government of the Colleges. It is prescribed that 
before the Society will undertake to find a staff and open a school 
in any place, food and lodging for the teachers must be guaranteed 
by the pious founder. The latter is sometimes a king or wealthy 
nobleman, sometimes a municipality. Their maintenance thus 
provided, the Jesuit Professors in return give their entire services 
gratuitously. Ability to read and write and thus to follow the 
most elementary Latin class was presupposed before admission, 
and the pupils were bound to observe the ordinary school rules, 
But assuming that their conduct was satisfactory, the courses 
of instruction in the Jesuit schools were open to all students. It 
was genuinely free education. The spirit in which the Jesuit 
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Professor was to work is embodied in the Rule obliging him to 
labour equally for all, rich and poor alike: “ contemnat neminem 
pauperum. studiis aeque ac divitum bene prospiciat, profectumque 
uniuscujus e suis scholasticis procuret " (Reg., Com. Prof. Class. 
Inf. 50). This is an important fact, usually overlooked in 
popular accounts of the Jesuits, that wherever a Jesuit College 
was opened, it offered gratuitously, without any discredit 
attached, the best education then attainable, from the lowest class 
of Grammar to the Doctorate of Philosophy or Theology, to 
whole classes of the population not reached even by the most 
advanced democratic legislation of the present time. How 
efficacious the offer was, and how widely availed of by persons 
of very small means, is proved by a school roll of two thousand 
pupils, two centuries and a half ago, in à town of the size of 
Rouen. 

In view of facts like these, the statement in a current history 
manual of education that “the permanent and characteristic 
feature of the educational policy of the Jesuits is, that during 
the whole course of their history they have deliberately neglected 
and disdained primary instruction " is instructive. The answer 
is obvious. With 700 colleges to work, beside 170 missions in 
less civilised regions of the globe, it would have been extreme 
folly for the Order to embark in elementary secular education 

One department of elementary education the Society always 
did retain as a special function—teaching the elements of Christian 
doctrine to children, and totheignorant amongst barbarous peoples, 
or in itschurches in Europe. In this connection another common 
error may be here corrected. It is often stated that the Jesuits 
sought to foster the system of large boarding schools, which 
withdrew boys from their families. As a matter of fact the great 
majority of their scholars were day students, and the day school 
was in normal circumstances always preferred by them. They . 
could not possibly house more than a small fraction of those 
attending their larger schools, and they found by experience that 
a third of the staff required to work a boarding school could 
efficiently manage a day school of the same numbers. 

The ‘Ratio Studiorum ": Its Genesis and History.— The 
Jesuit system, as already indicated, received formal elaboration 
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and authoritative promulgation in the Ratio atque Institutio 
Studiorum issued to the whole Order in 1599. This scheme was 
the outcome of fifty years of practical experience, combined with 
study and investigation of the ablest schoolmasters of the Order, 
into the best methods of teaching then known. There has been 
some discussion as to the original sources from which the Ratio 
was mainly derived. It has been contended by some writers that 
much was borrowed from the scheme of the celebrated Lutheran 
schoolmaster John Sturm of Strasburg; whilst others have 
ascribed the chief inspiration to the Spanish Humanist Louis 
Vives. Sturm was a contemporary of Ignatius at the University 
of Paris ; and it is probable that Ignatius was personally acquainted 
with Vives. It is, however, now clear that the Jesuit Ratio 
was not dependent on either Sturm or Vives, but that all three 
drew from well-known common sources. The chief of these were 
the practice of the University of Paris and the schools of the 
Hieronymites. Paris, іп the sixteenth century, stood at the head 
of the universities of Europe. Ignatius and all his earliest com- 
panions were trained there; and it was the model to which he 
most frequently appealed in regard to the Higher Studies. In 
secondary education the schools of the Hieronymites, or Brethren 
of the Common Life, which turned out many of the leading 
Humanists, still ranked high, especially in the Netherlands. Sturm 
had spent three years at one of their best schools, that of Liége, 
and it has been conclusively shown that he copied much from 
their plan of studies, even down to minute details (cf. Du Dühr, 
Die Studien-Ordnung, p. 12). 

Many of the ablest Jesuit teachers of the first generations 
similarly passed through the schools of the Brethren, and naturally 
profited by what seemed best in the methods of their former 
masters. Further, the recommendations of the most distinguished 
Humanists from Victorino da Feltre down to Erasmus would 
have been familiar to the Jesuit scholars entrusted with the 
elaboration of the new scheme. The unity of organisation 
facilitated intercommunication of the results of successful experi- 
ment throughout the Order. The best schools became models 
for other schools of the Society. Successful masters in the 
more flourishing Colleges would have been transferred to strengthen 
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weaker institutions. Sketches of method were drawn up by the 
ablest teachers and passed about from one college of the Order 
to another. Substantial fragments of these have survived (cf. 
Pachtler and Gomez Rodeles). 

A certain community of method among the Jesuit schools 
as a whole thus grew up, combined, however, with considerable 
diversities. The variations were found to occasion inconveniences 
when teachers were changed from cne school to another; and so 
there were many appeals to the Head of the Order for a common 
Scheme or plan. Claudius Acquaviva, fifth General of the Society, 
elected in 1581, took the matter in hand. He appointed a Com- 
mission of six experts chosen from the chief Provinces of the 
Society, to draw up a plan of studies. By the end of nine months 
they had worked out a scheme which Acquaviva sent forth in 
1586 to the various Provinces to be applied experimentally and 
criticised. The reports came in during 1592. The scheme was 
then revised and amended by another committee in view of the 
suggestions received, and issued again. After six additional years 
of experience, it was revised once more and then formally promul- 
gated in 1599, as the system to be universally adopted throughout 
the Colleges of the whole Society. 

This document, the Ratio atque Institutio Studiorum. Societatis 
Jesu (“The System and Plan of Studies of the Society of Jesus ”), 
regulated henceforth in great detail the arrangements and method 
of the educational work throughout all the Colleges of the Order. 
It was subjected to minor modifications from time to time, as 
new subjects of instruction were introduced into the curriculum 
during the next hundred and sixty years; but in the main it 
remained unchanged down to the suppression of the Society in 
1773. After the restoration of the Society a revised edition of the 
Ratio was issued in 1832. The alterations in the letter of this 
document were comparatively small, and so easily escape notice. 
But a very real change was introduced by certain brief clauses 
conceding to the different Provinces the power and enjoining 
the duty of adapting the subject-matter of their schools to the 
needs of the particular countries in which they were situated. 

Accordingly, whilst adhering to the main features of the 
method of the ancient Ratio, the time-tables and curricula of 
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thé Jesuit schools from the second half of the nineteenth century 
approximate to the syllabus adopted by the best schools of the 
nations to which they belong. Indeed the modern system of 
public examinations rendered such a course inevitable. This 
important change was still further emphasised and confirmed by 
the General Congregation of 1906, which decreed in regard to the 
lower studies, or Secondary Schools, that, owing to the variety 
and mutability of the educational systems of different countries, 
a new edition of a common Ratio for the whole Society was no 
longer desirable, but that instead, whilst adhering as far as 
possible to the method and pedagogical principles of the old Ratio, 
the several Provincials, aided by their most experienced masters, 
should draw up for their own Provinces a Ratio or Scheme of Studies 
that should meet the needs of their country, and that could be 
sanctioned by the General of the Order (Congreg. XXV., Decretum 
12). The original possibility of a Common Ratio for the Colleges 
of the whole Society was due to the position of the Latin language 
as the universal medium of communication down to the eighteenth 
certury, and to its general acceptance as the chief instrument 
of education in the secondary schools of all European nations. 
Contents of the Ratio.—The ancient Ratio did not propound— 
as did, e.g., the Great Didactic of Comenius or Froebel's Education 
of Man—any general theory or philosophy of Education. It was 
formulated as a code of rules for the direction of all engaged 
in carrying on the work of education from the Provincial or 
Superior of a Province down to the master of the lowest class 
of Grammar. The headings, which are instructive, are as follows : 
(x) Regule Provincialis; Rectoris; Prefecti Studiorum. (2) 
Regula Communes ; Omnibus Professoribus superiorum Facultatum. 
Regule Professoris Sacre Scripture: Lingue Неее ; Theo- 
logie; Historic Ecclesiastice; Juris Canonici. Theologie Moralis; 
(3) Regule Professoris Philosophie; Pro Logica; Pro Metaphysica ; 
Pro Philosophia Morali; Pro Physica; Pro Mathesi. (4) 
Regule Praefecti Studiorum Inferiorum ; Regule Communes Pro- 
fessoribus Classium Inferium; | Professoris Rhetorice ; Profes- 
soris Humanitatis; Professoris Supreme Classis Grammatice ; 
Medie Classis Grammatice ; Infime Classis Grammatice. In 
addition there are supplementary Rules for Students, for Exami- 
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nations, for Prizes, and for Academies. This collection of rules; 
combined with the principles laid down in Part IV. of. the 
Constitutions, provides detailed instructions in regard to the 
organisation and management, matter and method of the entire 
educational system of the Jesuit Order. 

The system includes instruction in Language and Arts, Philo- 
sophy and Theology. But the chief division is into Higher * 
and Lower Studies, that is, University and Secondary Education. 
The Ratio draws a line of clear separation between them, herein 
differing fundamentally from Strum’s scheme of ten successive 
grades. The Higher Studies covered a three years’ philosophy 
course, followed by four years of theology. The philosophy course, 
besides logic, psychology, metaphysics, and ethics, embraced science 
arid also mathematics. Moreover, it included the chief stage in 
the professional or technical training of the Jesuit teacher. The 
above subjects, combined with Medicine and Civil Law, taught 
by laymen, constitute the University stage of instruction. As 
the point is generally overlooked by critics, it should be noticed 
that the mathematics and science of the philosophy course formed 
an integral part of the Jesuit scheme of education. The University 
stage, moreover, was usually then reached at a much earlier age 
than nowadays. 

The Lower Studies corresponded approximately to the modern 
Secondary School course. The Ratio prescribed five Grades or 
Classes: Rhetoric; Poetry or Humanities; Higher Grammar ; 
Middle and Lower Grammar. As we have before observed, ele- 
mentary education was presupposed, These five classes were 
systematically graded, and the subject-matter and the standard 
of each carefully defined. If the number of any class became 
unduly large, two or more parallel divisions were to be formed, 
but the same matter and standard was to be retained in each. 
The substance of the class work was that of the humanistic schools 
of the time—the Classics, and mainly Latin. In addition to the 
study of the Language there was included, under the term Evuditio, 
instruction in collateral history, geography, archeological and 
other information connected with the topics treated by the author. 

As time went on, the elements of history and geography 
naturally expanded; but the special allocation of mathematics 
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and science to the later philosophical stage of the course neces- 
sarily tended to limit the time conceded to these subjects in the 
general scheme of the Lower Studies down to 1773. Though 
this plan conflicts with modern practice, and would probably be 
deemed defective by the best educational opinion of the present 
day, there were some advantages in the concentration on a single 


"subject; and the rapidity with which boys whose minds had been 


well disciplined by a thorough training in Grammar and Language 
subsequently advanced in Mathematics and Physical Science 
was very remarkable. As in the Protestant humanistic schools 
of the period, which drew their inspiration. from Sturm or 
Melanchthon, modern languages and the systematic study of the 
vernacular literature had not yet gained formal recognition in 
the curriculum. 

For Catholics, Latin was, in addition, the language of the 
Roman Liturgy, the vehicle of all the best philosophical and 
theological thought, and the great source of religious culture, 
as well as of profane learning. Accordingly, Eloquentia, or skill 
and grace in writing and speaking Latin—the educational ideal of 
the Renaissance—was accepted as a test and measure of secular 
culture, and even when it began to lose somewhat of general 
esteem in this respect its value only became more highly appre- 
ciated as an instrument for intellectual training. Adopting this 
end in the intellectual department of secular education, the means 
were carefully planned in the Ratio for its realisation. Latin 
was to be employed as a living language in the upper classes. A 
good standard of literary style was kept before the students. 
The finest passages of the best authors were learnt by heart. 
Latin plays were often acted, essays and orations after the style 
of Cicero, and odes modelled on the poets were a characteristic 
of the frequent public exhibitions. 

Prelectio.—The main feature of the school lesson was the 
Prelectio by the Master. It is outlined in the Ratio (Reg. Com. 
Prof. Class. Inf. 27). (r) The master carefully reads the whole 
passage for the next day's lesson, unless it is too long. (2) He 
then gives a brief exposition of its substance, showing especially 
its connection with what goes before. (3) He next translates it, 
explicating the more obscure sentences. (4) Under the title of 
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Erudition, he gives collateral information in history, geography, 
archeology, and the like connected with the subject-matter. 
(5) He indicates any principles of art or literature, rhetoric, poetry, 
style, etc., illustrated by the passage. (6) He discusses points 
of Eatinity, philology, scholarship, etc. (7) Ethical application : 
he directs attention to the moral lessons, if any happen to be 
suggested by the passage. 

A brief repetition or reproduction of the main points of this 
Prelectio is then elicited by questions from the class. The pupils 
subsequently go over the lesson in private study and are interro- 
gated upon it the following day. Much exercise in composition, 
both written and oral, and frequent reproductions of what had 
been taught were required. Thoroughness and accuracy of 
knowledge in both Lower and Higher Studies were much insisted 
on. Non multa sed multum: Better learn only a little, provided 
that little is well possessed and utilisable, was a ruling maxim 
in Jesuit pedagogy. 

It may seem a far cry from the Jesuit Ratio to Froebel, yet 
close inspection reveals at least one important feature of method 
in common. The insistence of the Jesuit schoolmasters on frequent 
reproductions, imitations, compositions, and the employment at 
once in the various exercises of prose and verse of the knowledge 
just acquired, is the application to language teaching of the same 
psychological principle as Froebel adheres to in realistic studies 
when he urges production, creative activity, and giving out as 
the completion of the taking-in process. “ Application,” the fifth 
of the formal steps in the Herbartian method of instruction, is 
merely another name for the same exercise. They are all practical 
expressions of the truth that '' Knowledge is power.” 

Milder Discipline and Emulation.—A special merit in the 
Jesuit system which has been dwelt on by most historians of 
education was the introduction of milder methods of discipline, 
Punishments, and especially bodily castigation, so liberally, not 
to say brutally, administered in the schools of those times, was 
in the Jesuit Colleges reduced to a minimum. When unavoidable, 
bodily punishment was to be given by a servant or lay “ cor- 
rector " if possible; but never by the person who himself ordered 
the punishment. The functions of judge and executioner must 
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always be separated. But boy-nature being lazy in intellectual 
exercise and prone to breach of rule, some substitute for punish- 
ment avas necessary. The Ratio seeks this in the sentiment of 
honour, together with reliance on religious habits and principles. 
The Master was bidden to depend more on hope than on fear in 
fostering industry : “ Quod spe honoris ac premii metuque dedecoris 
facilius quam verberibus consequetur” (Reg. Com. Prof. Cl. Inf. 39). 

In order to induce boys to study, much use was to be made, 
especially in the lower classes, of the spirit of emulation and 
competition, of honours and rewards for diligence in work. The 
Jesuit system endeavoured to utilise this human instinct, so effec- 
tive in fostering skill and endurance in the games on the play- 
ground, in order to awaken zest and interest in the earlier and 
duller stages of lessons. The titles of Imperator, Pretor and 
Decurio—probably inherited from the Hieronymite schools— 
were established as recognised dignities, with certain functions 
and privileges in each class. The exercise of the Concertatio— 
the plan of class-matches— was introduced into the lessons 
wherever it could be conveniently applied. The members of the 
class were divided, each month or each term, into two sides, picked 
or matched in pairs by the Roman and Carthaginian Imperators. 
In certain lessons and exercises the opponents asked each other 
questions, or corrected each other's work. Points were settled 
according to arrangement for each mistake, or for the better of 
the two in a lesson. The state of the score was announced periodi- 
cally; and the winning side at the end of the month secured 
some extra recreation, or other privilege. The public opinion of 
his side would thus often prove a valuable stimulus to a lazy 
boy, whilst the tedium of the duller subjects in the lower classes 
was enlivened by a little mild excitement. 

This liberal use of the principle of emulation in school-work 
has been very severely criticised by some writers as the employ- 
ment of a base and dangerous motive. Possibly had it been some 
other body of schoolmasters than the Jesuits who substituted 
this stimulus for the barbarous forms of castigation then in vogue, 
the judgment would not have been so severe. Indeed, if emu- 
lation is permissible in the interests of cricket and football, it is 
not obvious why it would be immoral to utilise it for the improve- 
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ment of school-work—presumably a matter of not less importance. 
As the boys grew older appeal was more frequently made to the 
value of work for its own sake, as well as to the principles of duty 
and religious motives. 

Besides literary skill, so much admired by the Humanists of 
the period, the Jesuit system sought to cultivate the art of good 
reading, graceful and effective speaking, courteous manners and 
good breeding in their pupils; and the masters were instructed 
to insist on these points. Dramatic exercises and public exhibi- 
tions were periodical events in the school year to which the parents 
of the boys and the friends of the College were invited. 

Hygiene and Physical Training.—The importance of the general 
principles of school hygiene, elsewhere so much disreza ded at 
that time, was fully recognised in the Jesuit system. All the 
school-work was made as cheerful and pleasant as possible, The 
exercises were to be varied and the master was urged to foster 
interest and life by all means at his disposal, The school 
hours were short: two and a half hours in the forenoon, and two 
hours in the afternoon. There was at least one whole holiday 
each week, whilst half-days and concessions for Church Feasts 
were plentiful. Excursions into the neighbouring country, games, 
gymnastics, and similar exercises calculated to promote health, 
strength, and physical skill, and also to secure wholesome moral 
occupation during the pupil’s free time, were liberally encouraged. 
Great pains were devoted to secure healthy sites, good buildings, 
large class-rooms, well-ighted and ventilated, and those other 
external conditions which contribute so much to the good working, 
both intellectually and morally, of a school The Jesuit con- 
ception of the ideal school, in fact, approximated as closely to 
La Giocosa of Victorino da Feltre as was compatible with large 
communities. In the view of the earliest and the best of the 
humanist schoolmasters, all available means were to be employed 
to make school life as cheerful and joyous as was consistent 
with diligent work and good religious training. The Jesuit system 
aimed at the same object ; though the larger size of their Colleges 
made some modifications in the arrangements necessary. 

Religious and Moral Training.—Distinct from the aid to 
industry which the Ratio endeavoured to procure from the senti- 
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mént of honour and the desire of approbation, was the force which 
it sought to derive from its moral and religious training. On this 
it placed its chief reliance. Indeed the Society always frankly 
confessed that it deemed this the most important part of its 
educational work. The time allotted to formal religious in- 
struction was, compared with some of the non-Catholic schools, 
relatively small. A short daily lesson in the Catechism in the 
lower classes, half an hour's instruction in Christian doctrine once 
a week, and half an hour of moral exhortation or instruction by 
the class master on Saturday evening, were the chief items formally 
inserted in the curriculum. But, on the other hand, the practice 
of religion and the indirect inculcation of morality are much 
insisted on in the Ratio. Thus, the pupils are to attend daily 
Mass and the weekly sermon in the church. 

The master is to exhort them on suitable occasions, both 
publicly and in private, to regularity in morning and night prayers, 
to daily examination of conscience, to frequentation of the 
sacraments of communion and penance, and to various practices 
of devotion. He is also to warn them against habits of vice. 
He is to start each lesson with a short prayer, in which all the 
pupils shall reverently join. He is to keep in view the moral and 
religious instruction of his pupils when expounding secular sub- 
jects, and to profit by opportunities which may incidentally arise 
from the lesson. He is to encourage the reading of good books 
and to warn against impure literature. Finally, each master is 
commanded to pray frequently for his pupils, and to edify them 
by the example of his own life and conduct. “Oret Deum sepe 
pro suis discipulis, eosque religiose vite sue exemplis ædificet ” 
(Reg. Com. Prof. Class. Inf, 1-10). There was also annually 
a short retreat of three or four days for all the students. In 
fact, the Jesuits trusted much more to the influence of a 
religious and moral atmosphere in the school and to the effect of 
well-formed ethical habits than to mere formal moral or religious 
instruction. 

(For fuller treatment of this topic by the present writer see 
Moral Instruction and Training, Vol. I. Edited by M. Sadler. 
London, 1908.) 

Higher Studies or University Course.—In the Higher Studies, - 
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which included Philosophy and Theology, the Scholastic System, 
especially the doctrine of Aristotle and St. Thomas, was adopted. 
A prominent feature, inherited from the medieval universities, 
was the importance assigned to the practical exercises called 
“Disputations " and ''Repetitions." With the Jesuits these 9 
have been held in special esteem, both as instruments for securing Г 
a clear and thorough grasp of philosophical апа theological 
knowledge, and for their utility in the pedagogic training of their 

future teachers. The more formal kind of repetition was a weekly , al. 
exercise in the shape of a short lecture given by each pupil in turn. 

In this he reproduced the substance of the matter previously 

dealt with in the school. The Student-Lecturer was then sub- 

jected to criticism by his professors and interrogation by his | 
fellow pupils. It was therefore similar in many respects to | 
the criticism lessons of the modern Training College. In the 
Disputations, three or four of which were held each week, 

one student was appointed to expound and defend a thesis 
recently treated in class, and two or three others were called | 
upon to urge objections against the doctrine, the discussion being 

carried out in strict syllogistic form, and in Latin. Provided i 
the objicient adhered to the scholastic form, the fullest liberty 
was allowed in regard to the objections he chose to urge. A 
very clear and firm grasp of the doctrine defended had con- 
sequently to be gained in order to meet the assaults in this 
shape. The practice was in fact an immediate application of 
the knowledge recently gained. 

Training of Teachers.—All these dialectical exercises, from 
their utility in developing habits of precision of thought, clearness 
and connectedness of exposition, and self-confidence in handling 
topics of all kinds, were much esteemed by the Jesuits as valuable 
pedagogic agencies in the training of their future teachers. In- 
deed, at the very time when Richard Mulcaster was merely 
picturing in fancy his “ Seminarie for Masters," which was “ to 
impart skill in training, variety in all points of learning and 
staidness of person " to his young teachers, a hundred and twenty | 
years before Franke established his “ Seminarium Preceplorum " | 
in Halle, and a hundred and seventy years before Frederick | 
the Great adopted Hecker’s institution, and converted it into 
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what was probably the first recognised State Training College for 
Teachérs, the Jesuits, as practical men led by experience, had 
solved.the problem for themselves. For the course of studies 
prescribed for its own members in the Constitutions of the Society 
and defined in the Ratio included a complete system of pedagogic 
training designed to satisfy even the liberal demands of Mul- 
caster's “ Nurserie for Good Schoolmasters."' 2 

The majority of the recruits entered the Society on com- 
„ pletion of Rhetoric, or the top form of one of the Colleges. After 
a noviceship of two years devoted mainly to moral training and 
self-discipline, which included the formation of habits of self- 
control, of self-denial, of patience and other qualities contributing 
to “ staidness of person," the young man took his vows and passed 
on to the resumption of his studies. Two years were now given 
mainly to the renewal and extension of his knowledge of the 
Classics and other literary subjects. This period was followed 
by the triennium of Philosophy and Science, carried out after 
the manner just described. During this stage the future master 
was required to familiarise himself with the rules of method pre- 
scribed in the Ratio. Further, in the last year of his Philosophy 
he was to receive during three hours a week a course of practical 
instruction in the art of teaching (“ prelegendo, dictando, scribendo, 
aliaque munera boni preceptoris obeundo"— Кер. Rectoris 9). 
Finally, when the young master started actual teaching in one 
of the schools, almost invariably with a low class, the completion 
of his training was the business of the Prefect of Studies, who 
in this respect fulfilled the functions of the modern Master of 
Method. He was bound frequently to visit the young man's 
class, to correct him if lapsing into erroneous ways of behaving, 
of teaching, or of managing his pupils, but to be careful to 
strengthen his authority whilst it might be still weak. Further, 
he was to instruct him as to the best distribution of class time, 
the order of subjects, the quantity of tasks, and the rate of advance; _ 
and, in addition, it was the Prefect's duty to examine the progress 
of all the pupils periodically (Reg. Pref. Stud. 4-6). In fact, 
no modern Training College can provide more intimate and effi- 
cacious relations between its Master of Method and its students 
in training. 
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ПІ. SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SYSTEM 


Such are the main provisions of the Ratio. Briefly, the chief : 


features of the Jesuit System as a whole were? A strong, highly 
centralised organisation, with a Very perfect spirit of obedience 
and zeal amongst its members— self-denial, self-control, and 


chastisement ; and the fostering of cheerfulness in the school- 
room. In moral education: Plenty of wholesome recreation, 
physical exercise and observance of hygienic principles; creation 
of a healthy moral atmosphere; the fostering of a living religious 
Spirit in all school exercises ; the practice of spiritual duties, 
and the acquisition of ethical habits. 

These being the chief characteristics of the Jesuit system, 
to what in particular is to be ascribed the remarkable success 
of the schools of the Society ? The Order has had at all times 
plenty of foes, and the explanations put forward by its adversaries, 
if not unanimous, are at all events copious, The easy discipline, 
the attractive showiness of the superficial education given, the 
skilful diplomacy and craftiness attached to all the works of the 
Society, have each had their advocates as the main cause of 
the undeniable success, We will ourselves venture to indicate 
what seem to us the more probable and more adequate grounds, 
Among the chief we believe to be these : (т) The high average 
educational standard of the teaching staffs, Even though the 
great majority of the members of the Society must have been 
men of ordinary ability, the course of studies given to all was 
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long and liberal in comparison with the learning of the times, 
Further, it included special training calculated to equip men for 


‘the business of teaching. (2) The carefully-thought-out method 


formulated in the Ratio, and the superior efficiency which this 
community of method combined with unity of organisation 
conferred on so large an educational body as the Society. (3) 
Finally, most important of all, was the zeal, devotedness, and 
obedience which characterised the rank and file, the individual 


„ members, who worked the system—the product of the noviceship 


training. Profound learning, ingenious method, faultless organisa- 
tion would have availed naught without driving power. The 
great schoolmasters of every type—da Feltre, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Arnold, Thring—all were endowed with this force, mostly as 
innate enthusiasm for the work of teaching. It was the secret 
of the Society founded by Loyola to be able to create in each 
of its commonplace members an equivalent energy applicable 
alike to the monotonous drudgery of the schoolroom or the 
hardships of a foreign mission. As, among Protestant critics, 
Professor Paulsen appears to us to have attained closest insight 
into the real causes of the success of the educational work of the 
Jesuits, perhaps our best plan will be to give his words: 


“Tn what lay the secret of the Jesuits’ strength? Was it that they were 
men of wickedness, as Raumer decides? That they were more cunning and 
unscrupulous than others in profiting by the credulity of the populace and the 
perplexity and helplessness of the governments in face of the revolution? To 
me that appears to credit wickedness and falsehood with more than they can 
accomplish. Wickedness and falsehood are not forces which make for union, and 
where is there a stronger bond than the Society of Jesus? Wickedness and 
falsehood are not the means by which a lasting influence is acquired over men. 
An old proverb says: ‘He is strongest who overcomes himself,’ Maybe the 
proverb means not only that the greatest strength is needed for this, but also 
that they can accomplish most who possess most self-control. It is my belief 
that there never was a society of men who in the subduing of natural impulses, 
in the complete restraint of individual inclinations and desires, have gone further 
than the Jesuits. . . . Whence did the Order derive this power? I believe 
ultimately it can come only from a great Idea: not from any selfish desire, The 
latter dissolves, the former alone can permanently bind. The idea which per- 
meated the members of the Order and, extinguishing all individual desires, filled 
them each with a mighty enthusiastic zeal was this : that the Order was a chosen 
instrument for the rescue of the Church of God. Its members placed themselves 
at the absolute disposal of the head of the Church as a chivalrous vanguard ; 
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and, if it should be the will of God, as the first victims in the great battle With 
the heathen and the heretical world. That this idea is capable of absorbing 
a man’s entire soul will be intelligible even to him who holds a different vjew. 
I myself deem it a lucky dispensation of fate that the Order failed of its рігроге.” 
(Gesch. i. 408-9.) 


IV, SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE JESUIT SYSTEM 


As the educational work of the Jesuits has been the object 
of vehement criticism, we may appropriately close the present 
article with a brief statement of some of the main objections, 
together with an indication of the line of reply adopted by those 
favourable to that system. 

I. It has been maintained that the curriculum of the Ratio 
was narrow and ill-directed. Practically the whole of the school- 
time was devoted to the Classical languages, and mainly to 
Latin. The vernacular was suppressed ; its literature proscribed. 
History and geography were omitted, whilst science and 
mathematics were similarly ignored. It is, moreover, frequently 
suggested that the Jesuits were particularly opposed to those 
subjects, as in some way conflicting with the special aim of the 
Society. Indeed this exclusion has been deduced by some writers 
as a necessary outcome of the Jesuit spirit. 

It is replied on the other side that the objection overlooks 
the date of the Ratio. In the year 1599 the great national modern 
literatures had not yet been born, or were only in their infancy. 
The humanist movement was still in its full force ; and for nearly 
two centuries longer, Latin was to hold its position as the universal 
language of educated men and the common vehicle of all learning 
History and geography were still in the earliest stages of the 
making. The various branches of science—astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, geology—had still to be discovered and to fight their 
way into general recognition ; and much of what we now deem 
elementary mathematics had to await Newton, Descartes, Leib- 
niz, and even later men, to be worked into convenient shape 
for school exercise. The curriculum of the Colleges of the 
Society, so far from being deducible a priori from the Jesuit 
spirit, was in fact substantially identical with that of Sturm and 
the best contemporary Protestant schools. On the other hand, 
it has been contended with considerable evidence (cf. P. C. Daniel, 
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Les Jésuites Instituteurs, c. ii—v., Paris, 1880), that the intro- 
duction of general history into other schools, as well as those 
of the. Jesuits, was largely brought about by Father Petavius' 
text-book of Universal History, the Rationarium Temporum, 
published from the Jesuit College of Clermont in 1632. It was 
speedily translated into most European languages, an English 
version being brought out in London in 1659. Similarly it is 
argued that Péres Labbé, Briet, and Du Cange contributed much 
to the popularisation of French history and geography by their 
works on these branches of knowledge. Indeed their missionary 
travels made both astronomy and geography subjects of special 
interest with the Jesuits from an early period. 

2. Again it has been objected that the treatment of the 
Classics in the Jesuit schools was fundamentally narrow and 
defective, resulting in superficiality and formalism. Not only 
did the Jesuits limit the curriculum to Latin and Greek authors, 
but they misused these latter, the reading of the pupils being 
confined, it is alleged, merely to “select extracts, expurgated 
editions," from which “ ће old human spirit of the authors was 
eliminated," whilst a ''comprehensive course of study was 
systematically discouraged." Moreover, the method and spirit, 
it is urged, were erroneous in the undue importance the Ratio 
ascribed to Latin style, and the excessive labour it directed 
towards the acquisition of skill and fluency in writing and speak- 
ing that language, as compared with the other fruits of culture 
derivable from the Classics. To this it is answered that if the 
system was thus defective, it could hardly have gained the well- 
known encomiums of its most celebrated admirers—men not 
unduly narrow in their educational outlook. 

Probably the two most radical and progressive thinkers on 
the subject of human learning during the seventeenth century, 
in Europe, were Francis Bacon and Réné Descartes. Of the 
Jesuit system Bacon wrote: “ In regard to Pedagogy, it may be 
said in brief, consult the schools of the Jesuits, for there is nothing 
better than these” (De Augm. Sci., Lib. VI. c. iv); and 
again: “Quorum [Jesuitarum] cum intueor industriam soller- 
tiamque, tam in doctrina excolenda, quam in moribus informandis, 
illud occurrit Agesilai de Pharnabazo: Talis cum sis, utinam 
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noster esses °” (Ibid., Lib. L). Descartes, speaking from personal 
experience, when advising a friend to send his son to a Jesuit 
school, wrote: “Je dois rendre cet honneur à mes maítres, de 
dire qu'il n'y a lieu au monde où je juge qu'elle enseigne mieux 
qu'à La Flèche ” (Baillet, Vie, p. 32, Paris, 1691) It is further 
urged that the Society's schools turned out a vast number of 
the ablest men in Europe, distinguished in all fields of life, and 
moreover that these men, with their intimate personal knowledge 
of the Jesuits and their educational methods, continued to send 
their own children to the Jesuit schools. This, too, was done by 
men who became hostile to the Society, and in some cases by 
Protestants. Facts of this kind, it is argued, possess substantial 
weight, when compared with the speculative objections of indi- 
vidual critics. 

Secondly, with respect to the matter of expurgation it is 
quite true that the Ratio insists on the expurgation ab omni 
obscemitate, of the classical texts placed in the pupils’ hands, but 
few experienced schoolmasters of the present day would disagree 
with this. Raymer, speaking of the opposite practice of the 
humanist Sturm, writes : 


“Tt appears incredible to us that the committing to memory and acting of 
such licentious plays, as are those of Terence, could have exerted no evil influence 
upon the morals of the young, and we are equally at a loss to understand how it 
was that so pious a man as Sturm did not object to the pernicious sentiments 
inculeated by Terence” (Barnard, German T. eachers, p. 218). 


But apart from this ground of lubricity there is no evidence 
adduced from the Ratio or elsewhere that the Jesuits, in the 
classical authors read in the school course, suppressed texts as 
objectionable for any otherreason. The total quantity of classical 
literature which can be read in a five-years’ school course ending 
at about sixteen or seventeen is limited, and selection was neces- 
sary if the course was to sample the different authors. But the 
course of reading, after the two lowest classes, was in no way 
confined to extracts. Particular speeches or books had to be 
chosen, as in the school syllabus of to-day ; but, the speech or 
book was given entire, Indeed it may be contended that, com- 
pared with the best classical schools of the present time, the 
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course of reading actually accomplished in the Jesuit schools 
_was ‘very wide. (Cf. Herman, L’Explication des Auteurs d'après 
les Programmes des) Jésuites au XVI* Siècle, cc. ii-iii, Louvain, 
1910.) 

With respect to the further point that the value, as an element 
of education, of skill in writing elegant Latin was considerably 
overestimated by the Jesuit teachers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, this seems to me true. Prose and verse 
composition certainly occupies a much more modest place in 
all schools at the present time. But in criticising this feature 
of the Ratio of 1599, it is only fair to remember the position 
which Latin then held, as the universal language among educated 
men. Further, the view that the thorough disciplining of the 
mental faculties, which the method of the Ratio extracted from 
the study of the Latin language was, for a secondary-school 
course, a result not inferior in worth to the more varied assort- 
ment of information provided by a modern densely crowded 
curriculum would be held by many to be at least an arguable 
thesis. 

3. Some writers on educational theory base their disapproval 

. of the moral training of the Jesuit schools on the grounds: 
(т) That the quantity of supervision is excessive; (2) That the 
absolute or “ blind ” obedience characteristic of the Jesuit Order 
conflicts with sound education. It is answered: (x) The ideal 
amount of school supervision, like that of government manage- 
ment in general, is just one of those questions about which the 
widest disagreement prevails in different nations and at different 
times. A prudent English schoolmaster will hesitate to define 
dogmatically the quantity of supervision likely to secure the 
best results in a large school of French or German boys—as he 
would probably form only a moderate estimate of the value of 
even a confident judgment by a French or German schoolmaster 
as to the best method of managing English boys. In actual 
practice, as might be anticipated, both the character and degree 
of supervision in Jesuit schools has varied much in different 
nations. In Jesuit schools in English-speaking countries the 
quantity of supervision has always been much smaller, the dis- 
cipline more flexible, the amount left to the individual initiative 
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and responsibility of the boys considerably larger than on the 
Continent. The tendency, moreover, in this direction has: con- 
stantly increased during the last forty years. The ultimate 
justification for the supervision actually exercised by the Jesuits 
would be that they have accepted responsibility for the physical 
and moral protection of their pupils, and generally speaking 
Catholic parents desire more rather than less of such super- 
vision. (2) The objection based on “Jesuit obedience," it 
would be replied, errs in regard to a simple matter of fact, which 
can be at any time tested by the interrogation of a few of the 
many thousands of men who have been educated in Jesuit schools. 
Only the members of the Order are bound by vows of obedience 
to their superiors. The boys at a Jesuit school understand it is 
their duty to observe the ordinary rules of discipline, as the 
boys at other well-managed schools. But they do not exag- 
gerate the force of the obligation, and they never imagine that 
they are under any special obligation to conform their will or 
their judgment to the ideas of their preceptors. 

4. It has been asserted by many critics that the revised 
edition of the Ratio, published in 1832, shortly after the Restora- 
tion of the Society, is practically identical with that of 1599; 
that it exhibits no real advance on the ancient scheme composed 
before the modern literatures and modern Science had come 
into existence; and that consequently the Jesuit schools of the 
present time are shackled by an educational syllabus which is 
utterly obsolete. ) 

The answer here is easy. The critics, interpreting the docu- 
ment as outsiders, quite naturally missed the significance of 
certain brief but important clauses introduced into the 1832 
edition. A single short codicil may make a serious alteration 
in the effect of a lengthy will. In the 1832 Ratio there is a short 
clause added to the 23rd Rule of the Provincial commanding 
him to provide that the pupils receive thorough instruction in 
the vernacular, and that the subjects of history, geography, and 
mathematics shall be adequately taught in accordance with the 
needs and methods of the times and of each country. There 
isa corresponding clause introduced into the Rules of the Prefect 
of Studies instructing him to make suitable arrangement in the 
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time-table for these and whatever other subjects may seem desirable 
(' Historiam, Geographiam, Matheseos elementa, et si qua alia,” Reg.8, 
$ 1).—Finally, it is recommended that the principles of method 
followed in handling the ancient authors be applied in a kindred 
mannef to the study of modern Classics and to the acquisition 
of literary skill in the vernacular (Reg. 12, Com. Prof. Cl. Inf.). 
In other words, whilst the recently-restored Society insisted on 
the retention unchanged of the framework of the old Rules, the 


. organisation and management, the precepts of method and 


discipline which had been found to work so successfully in the 
past, yet at the same time it inserted three or four very brief 
but pregnant amendments which made legal provision for the 
most liberal changes in the content and matter of the curriculum. 
How ample in reality these faculties were is proved by the actual 
work of the Colleges of the Society since 1832. For instance, 
the Jesuit schools in England adopted early last century a curri- 
culum leading up to the Degrees of the London University, an 
institution which did not err on the side of excessive humanism. 
Subsequently they accepted the syllabuses of the Higher Certi- 
ficate, and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, or 
of courses sanctioned by the Board of Education. (See Stony- 
Литі College.) 

In Ireland the programme of the Board of Intermediate 
Education has been followed. In France and Belgium the Colleges 
of the Society similarly adapted their curricula to meet the 
demands of the Universities or State examinations. And the 
measure of success which the Jesuit pupils achieved, when in 
competition with those from other schools preparing for these 
examinations, would seem to prove that the organisation, manage- · 
ment, and general principles of method inherited from the old 
Ratio have still their value, even when applied to new subject- 
matter. Finally, as we have already mentioned, the General 
Congregation of 1906 decreed a new Ratio for each Province. 

5. Lastly, it has been objected that the end of education is 
not worthily conceived in the system of the Society. The Ratio 
does not define the object of education: the Jesuits do not 
furnish “a confession of their educational faith." As a matter of 
fact, the Jesuit pedagogy is “not disinterested.” The business 
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of education was originally undertaken by the Society, and’ is 
still carried on, not for its own sake, but for a distinct ulterior 
object—for the interests of religion, which is identified with the 
extension of the dominion of the Roman Church. For this object 
in the Higher Studies stringent illiberal regulations prescribe 
adhesion to the philosophy of Aristotle and Aquinas and veto 
the doctrine of every innovator. In the lower studies the same 
narrow sectarian spirit rules. The procedure throughout is in 
conflict with the right aim of a truly good system of education, 
It warps the mind and is fatal to that independence of judgment, 
originality and freedom of thought, and to that full development 
of all the powers of the soul which should be the goal of the 
genuine teacher. 

This objection goes to the roots of the philosophy of life, 
for it is that which must ultimately determine for each man his 
educational ideal. In this article the most useful course seems 
to be simply to state the Jesuit point of view—all the more so 
as this is hardly ever done in criticisms of their work. This 
point of view is assumed in the Ratio. It is to be ascertained 
from the Constitutions, and more especially from the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius. It is that treatise which contains 
Loyola’s philosophy. He there defines the ultimate purpose of 
human existence to be the praise, reverence and service of God, 
resulting in the salvation of man’s soul. This he conceived to 
be the summum bonum, the noblest end of human effort. To 
labour for it, he founded his Order. Its diverse works—and 


adopted as educational ideals by different thinkers; and each 
may be worthily conceived. But St. Ignatius did not found 
his Society for any one of these. His objective was what he 
conceived to be the everlasting happiness of mankind. His 
followers joined him to toil for that. Heand they believed the 
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an inestimable good to all men, they gave up their lives to the 
extension of that good. They looked on heathenism, infidelity, 
and heresy, as in varying degrees depriving men of that good. 
Accordingly they devoted themselves to labour as missioners, as 
preachers, as writers, and as schoolmasters. But no one of these 
functions was undertaken for its own sake. The ultimate object 
or motive of the Order and of the individual member in every 
branch of work was the same—the salvation of souls by means of 


. what they believed to be the Religion of Jesus Christ. 


Founded in the middle of the sixteenth century, when the 
Renaissance was paganising the upper classes in the South of 
Europe and the Lutheran teaching seducing them into heresy 
in the North, the Society was quick to perceive the enormous 
power henceforth of education. If the Catholic Church, if in 
the long run the Christian Religion was to be saved, then this 
new agency must be changed from a hostile to an auxiliary force. 
Thus the Jesuits would readily admit that they undertook the 
work of education not for its own sake, but for what they deemed 
a higher and more precious good. Still they would contend 
that in this they were advancing the best interests of education 
itself. For they held that the elements which were really true 
and good in all educational theory and practice must, in the 
long run, be capable of harmonising with religious truth. 

The Aristotelian philosophy was at least as rational a system 
of thought as any other, and in addition it was consistent with 
Christian theology. In the Lower Studies the new humanism 
was triumphant. It had captured practically all the best minds 
in Europe. The Jesuits themselves, as students and scholars, 
believed in its value—many of them enthusiastically. But they ` 
realised its dangers. They set themselves, therefore, to Chris- 
tianise, or at any rate to de-paganise, its character. The Classics 
were to be purged from incentives to vice, and utilised, where 
possible, to inculcate virtue. Their pupils were to be thoroughly 
instructed in the Catholic Faith. They were to be trained in 
the practice of their spiritual duties and raised up in a religious 
atmosphere designed to foster habits which would make them 
good Christians and loyal members of the Catholic Church in 
after life. Such was the educational ideal of the Jesuits. Others 
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will of course reject it. But by this criterion the Jesuits them- 
selves would claim to be judged, i : Ч ; 
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Rev. J. Borrawp, S.J., B.A.(Oxon.) 
Professor of Classics, St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst 


STONYHURST COLLEGE, a large Catholic educational institution 
in north-east Lancashire, under the management of the Jesuit 
Fathers, is the principal centre of Jesuit education in Great Britain. 
In the legal sense the Collegiwm includes the boarding-school, 
Stonyhurst College proper; Hodder House, the preparatory 
school; and St. Mary’s Hall, a house of Philosophical Studies 
and Training College for the members of the Jesuit Order. They 
are all under a single Rector, but though they grew up within 
a century, from the same small beginning, they are now distinct 
communities, each possessing a certain autonomy of its own: 
If the department of Theological Studies, which was transferred 
to St. Bueno’s College, Wales, had remained at Stonyhurst, the 
entire institution would form, in the language of the Jesuit 
Constitutions, a Collegium Maximum, or complete university in 
the medieval sense. The part of the institution, however, most 
familiar to the general public, and that which is ordinarily signi- 
fied by the name Stonyhurst College, is the secondary school. 
Few schools have had so adventurous a life. Whatever be the 
value of an historic past, whatever the formative influence of 
stirring traditions, of deeds done and trials borne, all this Stony- 
hurst possesses'in an eminent degree. Founded at St. Omer 
in 1592, by Father Robert Parsons, S.J., a man not small even 
171 
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in an age of great men, it lived on “ through dark and evil days ” 
for two hundred years. Banned again and again by the English 
Parliament, forced to flee to Belgium by the Bourbon Govern- 
ment of France, all but slain at Bruges by Papal Brief, nursed 
and preserved by the Prince-Bishop of Liége, finally re-borh at 
Stonyhurst and blessed again by Pope Pius VII., it was destined 
not only to grow to its present stately proportions, but to become 
the parent of a numerous progeny of flourishing schools through- 
out the British empire. > 

History : the Structure.—Stonyhurst Н all, the ancient man- 
sion which still forms the most charming part of the school, was 
the seat first of the Shireburn family and later of the Welds— 
both distinguished for their loyalty to the Catholic cause in 
penal days. It isa stately edifice in the Tudor style, enclosing a 
spacious courtyard. The west front is a fine three-storied building 
Projecting at the two ends, with a four-storied tower in the centre, 
rising over the round-arched entrance, and topped by two graceful 
cupolas, the “eagle towers.” The remainder and by far the 
greater part of the College buildings were erected mostly between 
1876 and 1888, They are attached to the old mansion on the 
south side, and stretch away to the east, with a southern frontage 
of 750 feet facing the gtavelled playground. Viewed from the 
playground, the College presents itself as a majestic pile, harmon- 
ising admirably with the old Shireburn mansion, whilst providing, 
in most liberal fashion, the space required by a large modern 
"school located under a single roof. 


ultimately to be Stonyhurst College. The legislation against 
Catholics under Edward VI. and Elizabeth had made education 
in harmony with their religion impossible at home. for those of 
the nobility and gentry who clung to the old Faith ; so Parsons 
opened his college abroad, Staffing it with English Jesuits. They 
received thirty-three boys in their first year. But the difficulties 
were enormous. Royal Proclamations and enactments of the 
English Parliament were directed against the institution. It was 
made high treason for Parents to send their children thither, 
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Heavy fine was a minimum penalty. Most of the fifty boys 
present in the second year of its existence are described as sons 
of gentlemen “whọ were either detained in prison in England, 
or suffering exile abroad and proscription of their property." 
In the third year six of the boys em route were captured at sea, 
and handed over to the Archbishop of Canterbury. They escaped. 
In тбот fourteen were caught in England and imprisoned. The 
town and even the school itself were constantly infested by English 
spies. As time went on there were periods of relaxed vigilance, 
but each renewal of active persecution at home was accompanied 
by a special campaign against St. Omer's and the parents of 
the students. 

Further, the school met with much opposition from the 
neighbourhood. The magistracy of St. Omer feared the inmates 
might act as foreign spies, or co-operate with an English raiding 
party. However, Philip of Spain, in whose dominion the province 
originally lay, extended his patronage and financial aid to the 
school, and gradually local hostility changed into sympathy for 
the exiles suffering for their faith. So the college prospered. In 
1603 a Government spy reports that it contained a hundred and 
forty boys, “most of them gentlemen’s sons of great worship." 
By 1632 the numbers had reached two hundred. The civil war 
and the puritan régime brought a prolonged heavy depression, 
and the school was much reduced. However, peace and the 
Restoration revived its prosperity, and although the College was 
burned down in 1684, rebuilding was at once commenced, and 
in 1685 there were 185 boys. 

Character of St. Omer Boys: Patriotism and Fidelity to Re- 
ligion.—Notwithstanding their exile by oppressive laws, the spirit 
of patriotism flourished vigorously. Thus, during the reign of 
Louis XIV., the rejoicings of the boys on the occasion of a British 
victory over French troops offended the local authorities. How- 
ever, Louis himself, to whom the matter was referred, expressed 
approval of their action. Such for a hundred and seventy years 
was the life of the English school beyond the seas: breathing- 
spaces of moderate prosperity when persecution relaxed at home, 
then anxious times when the pursuivant was again abroad. 
There can be no doubt that it formed men of strong character, 
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devotedly loyal to the ancient Faith. Many became priests. 
Between 1608 and 168r fourteen old students of St. Omer's were 
hanged at Tyburn or elsewhere: seven died in gaol; many 
others endured long spells of imprisonment, confiscation of 
Property, or heavy fines. The Story of each martyr was read 
at supper as his anniversary came round. The older boys would 
have personally known the recent victims. Technically they had 
been punished for treason, practically they had suffered for 
their Religion. And So, as the Catholic nobility and gentry of 
England fell away one by one, the St. Omer boys became the 


àn old hall or ruined mansion still witness. What Douay did 
for the Catholic priesthood, St. Omer did for the layman. The 
“inflexible spirit of Robert Parsons still lived in his school. 
Flight of School to Bruges.—But now worse danger threat- 
ened from another quarter. In 1762 the French Parliament 
decreed the expulsion of the Jesuits from the kingdom. No 


Suppression at Bruges.—For eleven years it had a fairly 
Prosperous career; then what threatened to be the greatest 
calamity in the history of the College occurred—the suppression 


Society was dissolved ; its members released from their vows ; 
its Property sequestrated. The states of Christendom were 
authorised to Carry out the decree. The Austrians then ruling 
in Bruges set about the business very harshly. They broke into 
the College, arrested the Fathers, imprisoned them for some 
weeks, and seized their property. But, like the French authorities 
at St. Omer, they wished to retain the school under other manage- 
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merit. It was now the boys, left entirely to themselves, who 
saved ethe situation. They broke out into rebellion, refusing 
- obedience to any save their old masters. For several days the 
struggle continued, till the authorities were forced to abandon 
their scheme and even to call in the Fathers to restore discipline. 

Flight to Liége.—Meanwhile an unhoped-for haven presented 
itself. The English Jesuits had a seminary for their own students 
at Liége. The Prince-Bishop there was friendly. He softened 
the execution of the decree, allowing the Fathers to remain in 
“their house as a community of secular priests, under the former 
Rector as president. He also sanctioned the opening of a school, 
under the title of the “English Academy." Within three years 
the Academy had 150 scholars drawn from the same classes and 
taught on the same lines as the Colleges at St. Omer and Bruges.. 
As the Society of Jesus had ceased to exist, the institution was 
no longer theoretically a Jesuit school. Legally the buildings 
belonged to the Bishop, and the staff were merely a voluntary 
community of secular priests. But the personnel was unchanged. 
They continued the same methods of teaching and discipline. 
In their domestic life they adhered as closely as possible to their 
old rules and customs. So passed a score of years. 

Migration to Stonyhurst.—And now, in 1794, came the third 
and last flight of the College. The armies of the French Revolu- 
tion were invading the Netherlands, and it was clear that there 
would be short shrift for an English school managed by ex-Jesuits. 
Another migration was inevitable; and this time the exiles' 
thoughts turned homewards. Relaxation of the penal laws had 
already begun. The demand for Catholic emancipation was 
growing in force. Indignation at the excesses of the Revolution 
was softening anti-Catholic bigotry. The fact, too, that the 
Society was now suppressed, and that the College staff were no 
longer legally Jesuits, lessened the risks of a return. It was 
therefore decided to come back to England. Mr. Thomas Weld, 
of Lulworth Castle, a former alumnus of the College, now gener- 
ously offered a property in Lancashire—Stonyhurst Hall, with a 
hundred acres round it—as a home to his old school. After a 
trying and painiul journey, the little band of wanderers—twelve 
boys and six Fathers—arrived at Stonyhurst, August 29, 1794. 
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That night the Te Deum was sung, and the new life, the fourth 
Stage of the existence of Stonyhurst College, was begun. : À 

The home, however, which the little community entered was 
cheerless enough. Stonyhurst Hall, magnificent building though 
it was, had been little used for forty years. The roof had in 
places fallen in, and much of the interior was in a ruinous con- 
dition. The exchequer, too, was empty. However, adversity was 
no new experience. Immediate needs were met by the generosity 
of friends ; every effort was made to render the house habitable 
and usable as a school; and before Christmas the numbers had 
reached fifty, which was as many as the school could hold at the 
time. 

Many architectural alterations were found necessary. In 
fact, the entire school had to be erected; and funds were low. 
Naturally, more attention was paid to immediate efficiency than 
to architectural effect. It was not till the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century that it was found possible to erect the present 
extensive and imposing college buildings. The number of boys 
Tose according as there was room for them. Thus we find on 
the roll: go in 1799, 170 in 1803, 226 in 1813, and 250 in 1815. 
A considerable decrease followed the starting of a colony in 
Ireland. In 1814 Father Peter Kenny, an Irish Jesuit educated 
in Stonyhurst, opened Clongowes Wood College. - Within three 
years that school had reached 200 boys, whilst, mainly owing to 
the loss of its Irish contingent, the Stonyhurst census had fallen 
to 120 in 1829. From that date, with some fluctuations, there 
has been a steady increase down to the present date. Thus we 
find on the lists, 160 boys in 1850, 200 in 1861, 300 in 1884, and 
340 in 1912. The slowness of the increase was undoubtedly 
mainly due to the throwing-off of numerous healthy young 
colonies: Mount St. Mary's Boarding College in Derbyshire, and 
St. Francis Xavier's Day School in Liverpool in 1841; Preston 
Day School in 1860; Beaumont Boarding College, Windsor, in 
1861; St. Aloysius' Day School, Glasgow, in 1859; Wimbledon 


N. London, in 1894; The Catholic College, Leeds, in I905. In 
the year 1909, St. Francis Xavier's, Liverpool, possessed about 
400 day scholars ; Clongowes Wood College about 250 boarders $ 
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Mount St. Mary's and Beaumont over 200 boarders each. St. 
Aloysius', Glasgow, over 300 day scholars; Stamford Hill about 
250; Preston, Wimbledon, and Leeds about 150 each. 

Indeed Stonyhurst may justly rejoice in being the: fertile 
mother not only of many schools in Great Britain and Ireland, 
but of the increasing family of Jesuit colleges in the Colonies. 
For nearly all of these descend by direct line of filiation from _ 
the little band of travel-stained wayfarers who straggled into 
Stonyhurst Hall on that August evening in 1794. к 

° History of Studies: Early Humanistic Period.—The course 
of studies at Stonyhurst was at first that prescribed by the Ratio 
Studiorum, and followed previously at Liège, Bruges, and St. 
Omer. The Classics, especially Latin, were studied with great 
thoroughness. The primary aim was a high standard of skill 
in composition ; so the structure of the language and the style 
of different authors received the closest attention. This resulted, 
in the case of the better students, in a wide and accurate know- 
ledge of the literature of the Classics. Greek was subordinate 
to Latin in the old Jesuit schools, yet the records of St. Omer 
and of the “ Academies ” of the early years of Stonyhurst evince 
great breadth of reading in that language among the best scholars. 
One special feature of both Greek and Latin teaching in these 
early days was the employment of colloquial methods. The 
fluency acquired in speaking these languages naturally gave great 
facility in the reading of authors, and rendered possible what 
would be extraordinary feats to the modern schoolboy. On 
the other hand, mathematics, history, and geography, seem to 
have received hardly any attention—at least as part of the 
secondary school course. The classes were seven, as at present: ` 
Rhetoric, Poetry or Humanities, Syntax, Grammar, Rudiments, 
Figures, Elements—the two lowest having been added to the 
original scheme of the Ratio. For about thirty years of its exist- 
ence in England the official curriculum remained substantially 
unchanged. But the old enthusiasm for a purely humanistic 
syllabus was waning, and as far as we can judge from the records 
of the “ Academies,” a decline in the cultivation of the Classics 
had set in. There seems, indeed, to have been an educational 
depression between 1820 and 1840, and some discontent as to the 
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condition of studies. Towards the latter date we note a revival 
of energy ; but on new lines and in the direction of science. 

Realistic Reform, 一 The first General Congregation of the 
restored Society was held in 1830; and the new edition of the 
Ratio Studiorum was published in 1832. The chief amendments 
in the new Code were certain clauses instructing Provincials to 
see that the curriculum was adapted to local needs, and enjoining 
particular care to be devoted to the study of the vernacular 
language, history, geography, mathematics, and similar branches 
of knowledge. Soon after this there was a pronounced movement 
in favour of science and “ realistic ” studies at Stonyhurst. In 
1838 the astronomical observatory was built. Some years 
previously a physical laboratory had been founded. The mathe- 
matical teaching was systematically organised in regularly graded 
classes, independent of the classical forms. Chemistry and 
zoology were introduced and a botanical garden instituted. Most 
important of all, in 1839 Stonyhurst was affiliated to the London 
University, which was the first university in England offering 
degrees on terms acceptable to Catholics. The London syllabuses 
were planned, especially in the beginning of its career, to foster 
modern branches of study; and the Honours Lists show that 
these subjects were very efficiently handled at Stonyhurst. For 
over fifty years Stonyhurst continued its connection with London 
University, sending up annually a Matriculation class and usually 
a contingent for the Arts Degree. In the latter the Stonyhurst 
candidates almost invariably took honours in Classics; and the 
published lists tend to support the view that Stonyhurst was 
the hest classical school in connection with the University during 
' the greater part of the period. In 1896 the London Matriculation 
was abandoned for the Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate 
Examination, mainly owing to the fact that about that date the 
sanction of ecclesiastical authorities was given to Catholic students 
attending the older universities. The change marked a return 
towards the earlier classical traditions of the school. 

Present System.—At present the course of education at 
Stonyhurst aims at preparation for the universities, the pro- 
fessions, the military and civil services, and the higher ranks 
of business life. The Collegiwm includes, as has beeh observed, 
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thé School, the Preparatory School, and St. Mary’s Hall. The 
Schoel consists of a senior department, the “ Philosophers,” the 
Higher, Line, the Lower or Second Line, and the Third Line. 
The “ Philosophers,” numbering usually about thirty young men, 
possess the status of university students. They have private 
rooms and sundry privileges. They are quite separate from the 
rest of the school, though they can join the Higher Line in games. 
Their studies include courses of philosophy, law, and political 


economy, in addition to the usual literary and science classes. 


The ordinary school course resembles that generally followed in 
the public schools taking the certificate examinations and com- 
peting for scholarships in the universities. The general system 
of form-masters, who teach the main subjects of Classics and 
English, prevails. The grading of the mathematical classes is 
independent of that of the literary classes. Higher mathematics, 
science, and modern languages are taught by special masters. 
The Prefect of Studies is the official responsible for the organisation 
of the school work. He examines the boys on their entrance 
and distributes them in their various classes, arranges the time- 
table and syllabus, and oversees the teaching throughout the 
school. He examines the entire school orally at least three 
times a year. He also supervises, guides, and directs the younger 
masters, especially during their first year of teaching—acting in 
fact as Master of Method during this final stage of their training. 
The division into three "lines" is mainly for the purposes of 
games and discipline, and is partly according to size and age. 
The lines have separate play-rooms and playgrounds. The 
provision for recreation is unusually liberal. The cricket aud 
football fields occupy twenty acres each, so that all can play at 
thesame time. There is a large gravel playground and a covered 
playground for wet weather. There are golf-links for the senior 
students. There are also racquet-courts, a gymnasium, carpenter's 
workship, swimming baths, and all other appointments of an. 
exceptionally well-equipped school; and the College furnishes a 
contingent to the Officers' Training Corps. 

Moral Ейисайоп.—Тһе moral and religious instruction and 
training are, as in Catholic schools generally, inseparably inter- 
woven—indeed, in great part identical. Formal religious in- 
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struction includes a daily catechism lesson in the lower classes, 
every Sunday a short sermon in the morning, with an hour in 
the forenoon allotted to a graded course of religious instzuction, 
and every Saturday afternoon a talk of half an hour by each 
master to his class on some moral or religious topic. There are 
also weekly meetings of the sodalities—optional spiritual societies. 
All attend daily mass and certain services in the chapel. Fre- 
quentation of the sacraments is inculcated, and there is annually 
a three-days' retreat for the whole school. Each lesson begins 
and ends with a short prayer, and in accordance with the Ratio 
much effort is made to animate all exercises, whether of work or 
recreation, with a religious and moral spirit. The moral training 
of the school in the main lies in the carrying out in ordinary 
life of the principles, precepts, and counsels of the religious 
teaching, and its aim is the foundation of ethical habits. <The 
influence of regular work and discipline, of the responsibility of 
sundry little offices, of the management of the games, of the 
public spirit, co-operation, subordination and self-restraint de- 
manded by them, of the various exercises of the cadet-corps, 
the constant pressure of the corporate life, of the moral tone and 
traditions of the school—all these it is sought to make contribute 
to the development of a worthy type of character. 

As in the case of the studies, the general discipline at Stony- 
hurst was, at the start, much the same as at St. Omer. But 
this element of the school life having been determined, not 
by the Ratio Studiorum, the Constitution defining the Jesuit 
system, vi education—which concerns itself mainly with methods 
от teaching and curriculum — but by national customs and 
habits of thought, was among the first to feel the change of 
environment. The quantity and closeness of the supervision 
deemed needful on the Continent has steadily diminished in 
amount, whilst the degree of individual freedom and responsibility 
conceded to the students has, in harmony with English views 
on moral training, continuously increased, especially during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

St. Mary’s Hall: Philosophical and Pedagogical Training of 
Jesuit Teachers.—This part of the institution, which con- 
stitutes the centre of philosophical studies of the English Jesuits 
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and the training" college for future masters of Stonyhurst and 
other Jesuit schools, is situate about two hundred yards from the 
Collegé. Whilst under the Rector of the Collegium, it is under 
separate management, with a teaching staff of its own, and in 
other respects is quite distinct from the school. It contains 
usually about sixty Jesuit Students, of average age from twenty-one 
to twenty-four. The course of studies is normally three years. 
It comprises (т) A course of philosophy and physical science ; 
(2) A course of instruction in theory, history, and methods of 
education. The arrangement of the philosophy and science 
course is at present: First year—Logic, with an introduction to 
general metaphysics; mathematics ; chemistry and geology. 
Second. year—Psychology, empirical and metaphysical; physics 
and biology. Third year—Ethics and natural theology, with 
revision of the whole triennial course, and an examination upon 
it at the end of the year. The Hall is provided with three labora- 
tories, for physics, chemistry, and biology, together with a science 
workshop—all well equipped. All the students, even those 
destined to teach Classics, follow the general Science courses, as 
well as the philosophy lectures ; but there is provision for more 
advanced work, both in Classics and in science, for those special- 
ising in either direction, The philosophy lectures are all in 
Latin. The “disputations” апа “ repetitions” prescribed by 
the Ratio form a special feature of the method of work. In the 
former each student in turn explains and defends against the 
objections of other students the chief theses of the philosophical 
treatise dealt with in the lectures. The “ repetition ® 1-а short 
model lecture by a student, in which he expounds some topic 
already handled in the science course. Both exercises are highly 
valued, both as ensuring clear and thorough knowledge, and 
also as pedagogic practices, which develop most useful qualities 
in the future teacher, 

Training of Teachers.—In addition to the philosophy and 
science lectures, there is a formal course of pedagogy, com- 
prising lectures on the history, theory, and methods of educa- 
tion. The psyehology and ethics of the ordinary philosophy 
course naturally both prepare for and supplement the pedagogic 
instruction. There are also special vacation courses on the 
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art of teaching and management. The responsibility for the 
completion of the young teacher’s practical training’ lies” with 
the Prefect of Studies of the school to which he is appointed on 
leaving St. Mary’s Hall. The resident teaching staff in recent 
years comprised four professors of philosophy; one professor 
of pedagogy, three of science, and one of Classics. The Stony- 
hurst series of philosophical textbooks are results of the literary 
labours of the Stonyhurst professors. 
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XVI 
CLIFTON COLLEGE 


By H. B. Mayor, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Clifton College 


INTRODUCTION 


CLIFTON COLLEGE, which celebrates its Jubilee in September 1912, 
is almost the youngest of the public schools ; all its head masters 
are still living, as well as many of those who were closely associated 
with its early history. But though the events are too recent to 
allow of anything like a complete history of its growth, yet it 
may be well to try to set down some of the chief aims and 
ideals which marked the first twenty-five years of its life; for it 
developed from the outset a vigorous character of its own, which 
undoubtedly had an effect on education generally throughout 
the country. 

There was nothing in its origin to suggest that it would within 
a few years take rank with the great schools. Its foundation was 
due to the patriotic action of leading residents in Bristol and 
Clifton, who wished to have a first-rate school on thé snot, to 


° which residents might send their sons. The scheme was mooted 


in 1860, and a company was formed to raise the necessary capital. 
Building began in the following year, and one of the senior masters 
at Rugby, the Rev. Charles Evans, was appointed the first head 
master. Before the school actually opened, however, he accepted 
the head mastership of his old school, King Edward's Grammar 
School, Birmingham, and a young Rugby master, the Rev. John 
Percival, was appointed in his place. This appointment decided 
the future of the school. In September 1862 it opened with 60 
boys, who had been brought together in a preliminary school in 


the previous year, and in eight years the numbers were over 400. 
2 183 
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It continued to grow rapidly, until in 1879 the numbers reached 
640, and it was decided to reduce them to 600 and not to allow 
them to exceed that figure in the future. In this year Dr. 
Percival resigned, and was succeeded by another Rugby master, 
the Rev. James Maurice Wilson. Two years previously Clifton 
had received its charter, and become formally a public school, 
instead of a proprietary college. 

Before Wilson resigned, in 1890, the school may fairly be 
said to have “come of age"; the first generation of masters 
had mostly left;- the school occupied an assured position, its 
traditions were established, and the feeling among its members 
that they were making history had nearly passed away. 

The middle of the nineteenth century saw a great extension 
of the public school system. Three notable additions were 
made to the number of schools about. 1840—Marlborough, Chel- 
tenham, and Rossal—Wellington was a little later; and in the 
early sixties another group followed in Haileybury, Clifton, and 
Malvern. The movement was largely the result of Arnold's work 
at Rugby, and all these schools owed much in one way or another 
to the Arnold tradition; but Clifton was more distinctly the 
child of Rugby than any of the others. Many things, however, 
had happened in the twenty years between 1840 and 1860 which 
combined to stamp the new school with a character of its own 
from the outset, and the first head master was not only a man 
of strong and commanding personality, but he represented in 
the fullest degree the most vigorous and active tendencies of 
the days ^ 7 

In politics, these tendencies found expression in the Man- 
chester school of thought, with its strong individualism and 
belief in competition, its logical and clear-cut views and strenuous 
practice. '' Efficiency " was the watchword of the time, it was 
a reforming epoch, and there was a general demand that all 
old institutions and old traditions should justify themselves by 
their works. 

It is notoriously difficult to create a revolution of thought 
in a public school; for good or for evil its roots are in the past, 
and reform can only be achieved by building slowly and patiently 
on established traditions. Changes can be made by the stroke 
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of a pen, but the results of those changes will rarely be what 
‘their author hoped for; blind opposition and wilful misunder- 
standing seem to meet the reformer at every turn ; and it is only 
when reforming zeal is combined with historic imagination and 
sympathy for the past that it can hope to effect much in an 
old public school. In a new school it is different: for the first 
twenty years or so of its life a school is making its traditions, 
and a reformer has a free hand. 

Percival realised this and was prepared to take advantage 
of his unique opportunity ; he knew also how to utilise the best 
traditions of the past—that common heritage of the public schools 
of England—so as to ensure the permanence of the new tradition 
he wished to create, Himself for some years a master at Rugby, 
he gathered round him two or three other Rugby masters, and 
taught the school to look back to Rugby as their pyrpdmohs ; 
in the new school Rugby names and customs were adopted 
wherever possible. ; 

In all educational systems the most disheartening thing is 
the large number who seem at the end to have got very little 
benefit from their education; and the first aim of the reformer 
is generally to reduce the number of failures. Percival tried to 
do this in the school work by diminishing the number of boys 
taught by a single master, by widening the range of subjects 
taught, by enforcing a high standard of individual industry, and 
by insisting that the school was as much concerned with training 
the dull boys as the scholars. Similarly out, of school the organisa- 
tion of games and other interests was arranged Wich the view of 
getting the largest possible number to take a keen part in the 
common life, and to make loafing difficult. The organisation, 
both in school and out of school, became in consequence much 
more elaborate than was customary in schools of that time, 
and both boys and masters worked at high pressure. 

Elaborate organisation in itself may soon become a hindrance 
rather than a help; time and energy are spent in perfecting the 
machinery, and the human side of life, which alone is of real 
importance, suffers. The secret of the success of the new school 
is not therefore to be found mainly in the organisation introduced 
by Percival, but rather in his own character and that of the men 
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who worked under him. The head master’s own energy and high 
sense of duty were contagious, and he had above all the ‘are 
gift of choosing men ; so that it was the good fortune of Clifton 
in her early years to number on her staff several men of remark- 
able character and gifts, who were prepared to throw themselves 
wholeheartedly into the work, and devote to the service of the 
school talents which would have won them a far wider recognition 
in other spheres of life. In a sketch like this it is impossible to 
mention all who in those first plastic years might claim, with 
Percival himself, the honour of being joint founders of the school j 
but four names stand out conspicuously, as representing four 
very different sides of the common life. 

H. G. Dakyns, himself a Rugbeian, and full of the Rugby 
tradition, did more than any one in organising the out-of-school 
life, and making the first generation of boys realise the inspira- 
tion of the past ; his buoyant enthusiasm and energy, his never- 
failing humour, his command of racy English, and his love for 
boys, made an impression on all who came under his influence 
which those who have only known him in later years can yet 
in great measure understand ; for he is one to whom there has 
been given the secret of perpetual youth. For twenty-seven years 
his striking personality was one of the chief factors in the life 
of the school; and even now tales of his doings linger there. 

The second name is that of the poet, T. E. Brown. If an 
arrangement could be made that every school should have one 
man of genius attached to the staff, many of the criticisms passed 
on the public schools would be silenced. Above all, in a school 
like Clifton, where so much stress was laid on the practical side 
of life, and where there was always a danger of the elaborate 
machinery occupying too large a place in the minds of masters, 
the presence of one who habitually breathed a larger air, but 
at the same time realised to the full the ennobling power of a 
common life, was a priceless possession. It is true that he some- 
times fretted under the burden of regulations and routine (the 
amusing poem entitled “ Clifton” reflects this mood), but they 
did not as a matter of fact hamper him so much as a reader 
of that poem might imagine. The rigid “educationist " might 
perhaps have found something to criticise in his management 
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of a form and his general attitude towards the routine-duties of 
school life. Even the dullest boy, however, when listening to 
a sermon or lecture from him, could not but feel that there was a 
larger world open to him than the world of school. His obiter dicta 
—generally unconventional, and often startling in the extreme, 
and expressed in the most vigorous language—were treasured 
up and handed down from generation to generation. For his 
colleagues his presence was a constant inspiration—a standing 
protest against formalism and false perspective. He remained 
a master for thirty years; his sudden death occurred during 
a visit to Clifton some years later, at the very time when he was 
addressing the boys in one of the boarding-houses after evening 
prayers. 

The influence of F. M. Bartholomew was almost as far-reaching, 
though of a different kind. His earnestness, width of sympathy, 
and sanity of judgment made him one of the central figures on 
the staff: his advice was sought on all occasions of difficulty, 
and in all the petty differences and misunderstandings that must 
from time to time arise in every school, his was the great uniting 
force. He was a master for twenty-four years, and died sud- 
denly in India—a land whose history always had a peculiar 
fascination for him, and which he at last had the opportunity of 
seeing with his own eyes, when he took his grace term away from 
the school. 

The last name is that of one of the best loved of the sons of 
Clifton—Norman Moor. The most brilliant scholar of the early 
years of the school, he was the first to gain a Balliol scholarship, 


= and returned in 1874 to teach the Sixth Form, which he continued 


to do for nearly twenty years. The academic successes which 
came thick and fast during those years were the smallest part 
of his services to his old school; for each generation he was 
the embodiment of Clifton traditions and of the ideals of the 
Sixth Form ; and when the news of his untimely death, in 1895, 
reached his old pupils, it seemed to many of them at the moment 
as if half of what they valued most at Clifton had been swept 


away. 0 


1 Evéry master at Clifton, after ten years’ service, is entitled to a term’s leave ot 
absence, the school paying for a substitute. 
۰ 
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But the keynote of those first years was undoubtedly personal 
loyalty to the real founder of the school, Percival. Of "tlie 
depth of that feeling one can get some idea hy talking to old 
Cliftonians of that time, or to masters who served under him. 
It was the natural loyalty that a real leader of men inspires— 
one who can appeal to the best in others and who never spares 
himself; one whom all can trust, because he knows his own 
mind, and will not be deterred from the course he has chosen 
by any thoughts of difficulties or unpopularity. He meant that 
Clifton should do pioneer work in education, that experiments 
Should be tried and new theories tested; and the enthusiastic 
support he received enabled him to carry out this aim to the 
fullest extent. No doubt it was a time of movement, and many 
of the changes made at Clifton would have come naturally in 
other schools in any case; nor must it be forgotten that about 
the same time another great head master, Thring of Uppingham, 
was doing pioneer work, often of the same kind: but there is 
no doubt that the success of Clifton did much to quicken the 
Work of reform all over the country. 

It would be a hard task for any one to follow a head master 
like Percival; it was probably an advantage that his successor 
at Clifton, though thoroughly in sympathy with his general aims, 
had a striking personality of his own, which was in some Ways 
the complement of that of his predecessor. The foundations had 
been firmly laid by Percival, and all the leading members of 
the staff were devoted followers of his : but tradition had not 
yet become too rigid to receive new impressions easily, and the 
enthusiasm and large humanity of the new head master widened 
the ideals of the school in many directions. Wilson had in the 
first place unrivalled skill as a. teacher; his lectures were as lucid 
as they were stimulating; his sermons were a model of what 
School sermons should be; and he loved teaching. His versa- 
tility was amazing; he seemed to wake every morning upon a 
new world, and he expected every one else to be as interested in 
it as he was himself, He was a Senior Wrangler, and a pioneer 
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the ancient and the modern world were made to illustrate each + 
other, and the words of Pericles or Socrates were interpreted in 
their*bearing on, modern politics or school life. It was through 
his brilliant teaching powers that he first established his hold 
on the Sixth and through them on the school. Percival had 
thrown himself keenly into many outside movements in Bristol, 
such as the foundation of University College; and was almost 
the first head master to start a school mission, so as to introduce 
the school to the idea of social service. This work appealed 
especially to Wilson, and was much extended under him; it 
was he who originated the scheme of a summer camp for Bristol 
boys, officered by boys from the school. A similar plan has 
since been adopted in other schools. Many changes in details 
of organisation were introduced by Wilson, but the main lines 
remained the same; the tendency was on the whole to widen 
the range of interests, and to make the system rather less 
rigid. 
ScHooL WORK 


The necessary basis of sound work must be a high standard 
of individual industry throughout the school, unless the view is 
accepted that the ordinary boy does not matter, and that the 
scholar alone need be called upon to work. Percival held that 
the school had the same duties to the dull boys as to the clever 
ones, and that the first duty was to see that they worked. The 
actual hours of work were somewhat heavy at first (they were 
a little modified later)—twenty-nine hours in school, and sixteen 

- hours out, exclusive of Sunday work. There were ordinarily 
two half-holidays, but a third half-holiday was often given, 
which lightened the school hours to some extent. The large 
number of the town boys made it impossible to have a school 
hour before breakfast, so that the work in school was more 
concentrated than might have been wished. As the aim was 
to encourage industry rather than to reward cleverness, great 
weight was attached to prepared work, both during the term 
and in the examinations: the prepared work largely decided the 
weekly order in each form, and pressure was brought to bear on 
any boy who fell much below his call over place. Great import- 
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ance was attached to the examination at the end of each term; 
and minor examinations took place in the middle of the term 
as wel. In every examination the average mark attained by 
the form was recorded, and masters were made to feel that this 
was the real test of their teaching; and there is no doubt that 
this system did produce a very high level of general industry. 
There were certain drawbacks to it, which became apparent 
later, as similar methods became adopted more generally in the 
country: so much importance attached to the prepared work— 
that being the part of the work in which the master could be 
sure of the whole form doing respectably—that more important 
things were sometimes sacrificed to it ; industry tended to become 
mechanical, and intellectual activity was not sufficiently en- 
couraged. These drawbacks were less noticeable at the time 
because the school was fortunate in possessing several masters 
whose teaching was stimulating in a quite remarkable degree ; 
but the system did undoubtedly to some extent set a false 
standard of learning before the boys: and of late years there 
has been in most places a reaction against it. What must not 
be forgotten is that, whatever its faults, it did ensure industry ; 
and no system which fails to do that can be considered 
satisfactory. 

The reform by which the number of boys taught by a single 
master was reduced to twenty-five was open to no such criticism ; 
most teachers would agree now that the work becomes less effective 
when that number is exceeded. 

Clifton was one of the first public schools to face the problem 
of how to deal with those boys who have little ability at lan- 
guages, and are therefore likely to gain little from the ordinary 
classical training. From the outset, there was a Modern as well 
as a Classical side, and natural science was encouraged. Labora- 
tories were established on a scale hitherto unknown in public 
schools, The Modern side was, of course, experimental, and 
modifications were introduced from time to time; and it would 
be idle to pretend that the problem is finally settled yet in the 
schools. But the Modern side was, at any rate, a genuine attempt 
to meet a serious difficulty, and to do something for a class of 
boys whose interests had up till then been almost ignored in 
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public school education. A certain amount of Latin was retained, 


"and that and English provided at first the “form” subjects; 


the most important change was one made many years later, by 
which modern languages became the chief subjects taught, the 
amount of Latin was reduced, and the “form” system almost 
disappeared in the upper part of the school. Much greater 
freedom of specialisation was always allowed than on the 
Classical side. d 

The Military side, on the other hand, was a necessity imposed 
on the school by the Government examinations. Clifton was 
one of the first schools to make it possible for boys of average 
ability to get into Cooper's Hill, Woolwich, and Sandhurst, with- 
out going to a “ crammer." As a military side is now found in 
almost all schools, nothing more need be said of it here. 

In the days when the Civil Service examination was held 
at an earlier age, arrangements were made by which boys could 
enter direct from the school, without their ordinary education 
being interrupted more than was necessary. 

The large amount of elasticity which these arrangements 
involved had certain unavoidable disadvantages: the routine 
became unduly complicated, and the number of the staff had 
to be increased out of all proportion to the numbers of the school. 

A word should perhaps be said of the scholars. Percival’s 
aim was to develop the school all round, and to provide for many 
interests that had hitherto been overlooked ; but that the claims 
of the older learning were not neglected may be seen from the 
record of the school from 1875 onwards: In nine years ten 
Classical Scholarships or Exhibitions were gained at Balliol 
alone, and forty-two at other colleges. Sixteen distinctions in 
Natural Science and eleven in Mathematics were won during 
thesame period. It was often said at the time that these successes 
could only be gained by over-pressure at school; and there is 
no doubt that an unusually high standard of work was demanded 
and attained. At the same time the large proportion of these 
scholars who distinguished themselves in later life shows that 
in most cases the supposed ill effects were not very serious as 
far as general “efficiency is concerned. 
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ORGANISATION OUT OF SCHOOL 


H L n ont S 
Organised games have become so vital a concern in all schools 


during the last twenty years, that little need be said of their 
development at Clifton. Here, as in work, the aim was not 
primarily to produce brilliant cricketers or football-players at the 
top, but to secure keenness and thoroughness throughout. Above 
all there was to be no division in the school into different classes 
of those who work and those who play; the “ professional" 
athlete was to be discouraged ; and conversely, those boys who 
were good at work and had little aptitude for games were encour- 
aged to throw themselves keenly into the common life out of 
«School, instead of drifting apart and getting out of touch with 
their SS， Anything that might tend to create an athletic 
aristocracy was alssogntenanced ; colours and distinctions were 
few in number and were praéfically confined to those who repre- 
sented the school; house decorations were not allowed to grow 
up, and “swagger” of every kind was discouraged. But though 
measures of this kind might do much to prevent a caste system 
growing up, and so indirectly help the feeling of unity in the 
school, something more positive was required; and that was 
found in the same vigorous and self-confident temper which 
was spoken of above, and which found full play in the fierce 
competition between the boarding-houses. No doubt the spon- 
taneity of the games gained greatly from the fact that the boys 
and not the masters were from the first responsible for their 
management; though the keenness was greatly fostered by the 


constant presence of masters on the Close, many of whom them-, 


_selves took part in the games. 

The discouragement of the specialised athlete certainly did 
little to hamper the development of the games. During the first 
twenty years of the school its successes in cricket were as remark- 
able as in other directions, and the Oxford XI. almost always 
included one or more Cliftonians, five of whom captained the 
side. That the school succeeded very largely in its aim of turning 
out all-round men rather than specialists may be seen from the 
fact that more than half of those who won scholarships at the 
University had won school distinctions in cricket and football; 
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d aud of ten captains of the XI. who went up to the University, 
“Sight went up as scholars. Apart from organised games, many 
other out-of-school interests were encouraged; but as there is 
now little difference between schools in these matters, nothing 
need be said of them here. The debating societies perhaps call 
for a word. Apart from the school society, which met once a 
fortnight, each house had its own, and some had a fags’ debating 
society as well. All these were, in accordance with the general 
idea of self-government, managed by the boys themselves, the 
head of the school or head of the house presiding ; masters only 
attended rarely, and then as guests. 

The charge of over-pressure has already been noticed in 
connection with the work; it was also freely made with regard 
to the out-of-school life, and perhaps with some justice—certainly 
life was crowded. The desire to eliminate loafing led to filling 
up the spare time with all manner of engagements, and it was 
the keenest ones who were hardest driven. The school authorities 
themselves did not probably quite realise what heavy demands 
the work of organisation made upon the heads of houses and 
others, whose work in this respect was constantly being added * 
to: the training in government and responsibility was an ex- 
cellent one, but it was not a life of leisure. Nor can it be said 
that the problem of “loafing” was completely met: leisure 
time in the lower part of the school was not and could not be 
entirely eliminated; but boys who grew up under a system so 
completely organised were probably more helpless in using their 
leisure than their predecessors, under & freer system. The 

« «difficulty is one with which almost all modern schools are faced, 
for the more school life is organised the more incapable boys ¥ 
become of striking out a line for themselves; it cannot be said 
that the answer to the problem has yet been found. 


BOARDING-HOUSES AND Town Boys 


Of the boarding-house system little need be said. It is 
common to most English schools, and the feeling of loyalty to 
the house is for most boys one of the strongest motive forces 
in their lives. * Competitions of all sorts between the houses keep 
this fecling alive, and give boys from the first a chance of feeling 
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that they are doing something for the community. It goes S 1 


without saying that this spirit of loyalty to the house was des 
veloped to the full at Clifton, and indeed became the mainspring 
of the common life. What was peculiar to Clifton, and was 
perhaps the most successful of all Percival's experiments, was the 
adaptation of the same system to meet the needs of town boys. 
The problem of town boys has always been a difficult one, when 
most of the boys are boarders. One of the chief aims of a public 
school is to familiarise the boys with the idea of public duties, 
and the necessity of sacrificing their own inclinations for the 
good of the community. In a boarding-house an individual 
who thinks only of himself soon receives some rough lessons ; 
however self-centred he may be, he cannot avoid sharing in. 
the common life, and learning to understand his neighbours' 
point of view. Among town boys there is no such constraining 
force ; and the boarders, proud of their disciplined and organised 
life, look down upon them as an inferior race, and make no effort 
to conceal their contempt. At Clifton nearly one-third of the 
‘boys were town boys, and Percival was determined that, as far 
as possible, they should have an equal chance with the boarders. 
They were therefore organised in two “ houses "—North and 
South town; to each house a master was assigned; a stricter 
discipline than had as yet been attempted for town boys was 
introduced ; they were required to conform to the rules of bounds 
and lock-up, like boarders, and the control of the Sixth out of 
school was firmly established. Town-rooms were built, where 
the whole “ house " could meet, and where, on certain evenings 


in the week, the younger boys did their preparation work under ， 


the supervision of the house-master, who then had an opportunity 
of getting to know them personally. The success of the new. 
experiment was largely due to the two masters, G. H. Wollaston 
and C. W. A. Tait, who were for many years “ house-masters”’ of 


Pun i er 


the two “towns” ; but it would, of course, have been impossible ج‎ 


without the loyal co-operation of the parents, who recognised 
from the first the value of the system, and cheerfully accepted 
any inconvenience it entailed, in the rearrangement of meals 
and other details, and a strict adherence to regulations and for- 
malities. The two “towns” could soon hold their own With the 
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_boarding-houses in the various competitions, their rather larger 


niiimbers compensating for the less complete control they had 
of thtir member: ; and the division between town boys and 
boarders, instead of being a source of weakness, became in some 
ways a source of strength to the school. The very intensity of 
life in a boarding-house tends to narrow the horizon; public 
opinion is exacting and may crush individuality. The “towns” 
afforded wider scope for the individual, and now that they could 
hold their own with the boarders, their influence on the general 
life increased. There was more inequality in the “towns” than 
in the houses, but in each generation some of the leading figures 
in the school belonged to the “towns”; and in the last twenty 
years half of the heads of the school have been town boys. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


It is only possible, in a sketch like this, to select a few points 
of the school organisation, and try to show how they reflect the 
ideas which animated the founders of the school. To those 
familiar with the school, the selection may well seem arbitrary 


. and unsatisfactory ; and however it is made, the essential thing 


—the atmosphere of the place—will defy analysis. Moreover, 
in a great school, the life is so many-sided that different impres- 
sions are carried away by different people; what seems to one 
all-important will have passed almost unnoticed by another. 
The points, too, on which one school specially prides itself are 
often in reality the common possession ¢f many of the public 


- schools; for in spite of superficial differences the common body 


4 


af tradition is very strong, and the tendency to-day is towards 
uniformity both in aims and organisation. Probably, however, 


‘most Cliftonians would agree in thinking that the spirit of the 


place had expressed itself best in the ideals of self-government 
pervading the institutions of the school. This has been already 
touched upon in reference to the games. The governing body 
here was “ Big-side Levée "—originally a mass meeting of all the 
school above the Fourth Form; later on, as this body became 
unwieldy, a representative assembly, with certain ex-officio mem- 
bers. From the first masters were excluded, and the head of 
the school presided. Its resolutions had to be signed by the 
= Li 
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head master before becoming law. Its records, kept by successive, D 
heads of the school, show the workings of the constitution from 
the earliest times. Matters affecting discipline in any way were 
excluded from its consideration—being reserved for the real 
governing body of the school, the Sixth Form; and gradually 
most of the questions involving any new principle passed to the 
latter body for decision. 

In all schools, some at least of the internal discipline is in the 
hands of members of the school; but the method of selection 
and the amount of power delegated varies very much. Perhaps 
the most common method now is for the head master to select | 
a certain number of prefects, thus securing that the rulers shall 1 
be individuals of some standing, who will be able to make their 
authority felt from the first. The Rugby system, followed at 
Clifton, by which all members of the Sixth Form become pre- 
postors, would seem at first sight to have obvious drawbacks : 
boys who have before been of little account may suddenly become 
rulers, and be set to a task for which they have little inclination 
or capacity. Yet few who have seen that system from the inside 
would wish to change it for another: certainly at Clifton no 
other form of government could have harmonised so well with 
the ideals of the place. In a school where house feeling was so 
strongly developed, it was especially necessary to have a body 
that should represent the school as a whole, and no effort was | 
spared to encourage a strong corporate feeling in the Sixth. | 
Heavy responsibilities were thrown upon them, and they were 
encouraged to face them for themselves, without help from 
masters. “I would rather you did the thing wrong by yourselves 
than got me to put it right for you," was one of Wilson's sayings. 
They were reminded that responsibility was a thing to be 
welcomed, and that it was the best thing the school had to offer 
them. “The Sixth have no privileges, only responsibilities,” 
was a phrase handed down from Percivals days; and though 
the Sixth would not perhaps have subscribed to the letter of the 
saying, they did largely accept the spirit of it; slack and easy- 
going Sixths there were, of course; but for most it was a life 
of stress, and there was little wish to shirk the duties, As in 
the Athens of Pericles, one who shrank from public life was 
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considered not “a good easy man,” but “a useless citizen " ; 
and the reproach of being “ a slack Sixth ” was the heaviest that 
could be incurred. Forced by the public opinion of their fellows 
into asserting their authority from the first, timid new-comers 
found, after a few failures, that they could hold their own in 
ways they had never dreamt of; and many first learnt to know 
themselves as a result of these early struggles. A peculiar feature 
of the system was the rule which made the head of the school 
ex-officio captain of football, whatever his previous athletic record 
had been. It was typical of the principle underlying the Sixth 
system—namely, that the individual must accept any responsi- 
bilities that come and make the best of them, and the belief 
that the position makes the man. It was a striking justification 
of this belief that the head of the' school, however unequal to his 
post at the outset, was almost always worthy of his place in the 
XV. at the end of the term. The system was only abandoned 
in 1907, when it was thought that the more specialised style of 
modern football required a change. The captain of football 
must still be a member of the Sixth, appointed by themselves, 
and the same rule applies to the captain of cricket. The principle 
was never lost sight of that work and games were not to be divorced 
from one another, and that power must be concentrated in the 
hands of the governing body of the school. 

Such a system, no doubt, had its faults: the Sixth were 
strong and vigorous, but they were sometimes headstrong and 
self-assertive, over-jealous of their privileges, and quick to resent 
criticisms or suggestions from any quarter. But they were not 

. afraid of hard work or unpopularity ; а weak colleague was sure 
of loyal support; and an appeal to the dominant sense of duty 
rarely failed of its effect. Percival and Wilson alike, in their 
successful management of the Sixth, owed much to their powers 
of teaching, and something has already been said of the unique 
position occupied by Norman Moor. It was largely due to him 
that to many Cliftonians the last year at school brought an 
entirely new intellectual outlook; the narrow interests of the 
house, and even the wider interests of the school, ceased to 
absorb all their attention : and this keen intellectual life at the 
top of the Sixth, while it helped to save the Sixth themselves 
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from priggishness, by giving them a truer idea of the relative „> 
importance of things, reacted through them on the generat life 
of the school. 


CONCLUSION 


Some of the strong and weak points of the system will have 
become apparent in the course of the preceding remarks. There 
was, no doubt, a danger from over-organisation ; and the very 
triumph of the school in its earlier years perhaps led to an exag- 
gerated value being attached to external successes, such as gaining 
Scholarships and winning matches. Older and more sedate 
schools were sometimes offended by the self-assertiveness and 
“cock-sureness ” of the new-comer, but these things are common 
characteristics of youth, and as time went on the school became 
less absorbed in the pleasant task of breaking her own records 
and comparing her feats with those of her neighbours. The 
contributions she made to the common stock of ideas have been 
briefly touched upon: the spirit of fearless experimenting, the 
determination to keep games and work united, the care for the 
many rather than the few, the dislike of “swagger,” the belief 
in self-government, and the constant insistence on public duty. 
It would be idle to claim that she had realised all her ideals, but 
it is much for her sons to feel that, whether she succeeded or 
failed, her aims were not ignoble ; and perhaps after all the best 
proof that she has in some measure succeeded is to be found in 
the fact that no school has known better how to win and keep 
the affection of her own sons of each generation. 


Note A.—The way in which the work is at present divided 
in the upper part of the school may be seen from the following 
tables. The average age of the boys concerned is from sixteen 
to eighteen. As they reach the Sixth they are allowed to specialise 
much more freely; and a good deal of specialisation, which 
cannot be shown in these tables, is allowed to individual boys 
while they are still in the Fifths, especially in the Modern 
Fifth. 
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Classical Fifth— 
hrs, 
-Form Subjects: Divinity, English subjects, Civics — 4$ 
Latin and Greek А 5 NIA 
Set Subjects: Latin Verse or Equivalent (History 
or Science) л ` s та 
Mathematics А 5 - . 3% 
Сегтап 2 л 2 5 «33 
French : ‘ А 3 "Mh 


Modern Fifth — 
Form Subjects: Divinity and English Л wo 5k 


Set Subjects: Mathematics A ; T . 8i 
French ‚ E Л 3 ‚4 
German or Latin . ^ С . St 
Science (Lectures) = 1 3% 


(Practical), or Extra English 34 


” 


The above are hours in school ; 12} hours of preparation work 
are distributed among these subjects. 

The work of the boys on the Military Side, who are preparing 
for a definite examination, is too elaborately organised to give 
in a similar table. 


Note B.—For those who are not familiar with the workings 
of a public school, it may be well to add a few remarks on some 
of the routine duties of the Sixth Form, and on the fagging system. 
In a boarding-house, the house-master and his family live in a 
different part of the house from the boys; doors on the different 

"floors divide the two parts. A bachelor master (known as a 
house-tutor) lives on the boys' side; but neither he nor the 
house-master interferes directly, to any great extent, in the 
ordinary discipline of the house; wherever possible they work 
through the Sixth. The Sixth are responsible for order in the 
passages and studies; for seeing that no boy leaves his study 
without leave during the preparation hours; for order in the 
dormitories, silence after lights are put out, and the punctuality 
of their dogmitories in the morning. They also see that all 
boys keep their engagements at the compulsory games. Casual 
breaches of discipline are dealt with by individual members of- 
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the Sixth; serious offences are considered at a Sixth meeting. 
An appeal to the house-master is allowed against any penalty. 

All boys in the Third and Fourth Forms (rather more than 
half the school) are “ fags ”—a word which means little now, 
except that they are liable to be sent on errands by any one in 
the Sixth, or required to make toast for them in the winter months, 
etc. Each Sixth has a certain number of fags definitely assigned 
to him, and he is supposed to some extent to look after these, 
help them, occasionally, with their work, or befriend them in 
other ways; and he has the first claim on their services. 


Nole C.—Something was said above of the congestion of 
subjects at a modern public school ; and for those who are familiar 
with them, the facts are too well-known to need comment. To 
suggest a cure is a much harder matter. As, however, many 
writers in the daily papers, and elsewhere, are still under the 
impression that a public school teaches nothing but Latin and 
Greek, and offers no other interests of any kind to a boy, except 
compulsory games, it may be well to mention some of the sub- 
sidiary interests which jostle one another for time, and fight for 
every spare half-hour. More than half the school belong to the 
Officers' Training Corps, which is at Clifton an engineering corps ; 
and in addition to the ordinary drill and shooting, all boys learn 
knotting and lashing, and how to construct trestle bridges, etc. 
By the present Government regulations, a considerable number 
every year have to take the “ А Certificate," which involves a 
good deal of extra work at elementary tactics and other subjects. 
Those who wish can take up shooting as a speciality, or join 
classes for signalling or scouting or riding. A large number of 
the school learn music; and though a really promising boy, who 
is going to take it up as his profession, may drop some of his 
school work for this study, almost all the time for lessons and 
practices has to conie out of leisure hours. The same applies to 
drawing. There is also the school choir, the choral society, the 
orchestral society, the scientific society, with its various sections 
—ornithological, geological, archaeological, photographic—which 
make excursions during the summer and meet to read papers 
during the winter terms. The various debating societies have 
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„ been mentioned: most houses have a Shakespeare or similar 
‘society ; and the difficulty of developing such interests further 


arises from the practical impossibility of finding an hour in the 
week on which any given group of boys are simultaneously 
disengaged. The weak points of this highly organised life have 
been touched on above. For the keener boys it often results 
in over-pressure, for they try to do too many things; many of 
the masters suffer in the same way ; and, on the other hand, 
however wide the net is cast, there are a very large number 
who are never caught at all. Almost all are agreed on the 
importance of simplifying life at a modern public school; it 
would be hard to find two who were agreed on the right method 
of simplifying it. 


XVII 


GIRLS’ TRADE SCHOOLS AND TECHNICAL CLASSES 
FOR WOMEN 


By F. H. DURHAM 


TRADE ScHoors for girls are now established in the London 
County Council area for the purpose of giving special training to 
girls intending to enter one or other of the skilled trades. These 
schools may be more correctly described as apprenticeship schools. 
They are intended to supply the preliminary trade knowledge 
necessary for the woman worker in the skilled trades, for which, 
under modern conditions, little or no provision is made in the 

` trades themselves. They are at present the only schools of this 
type in England. The model on which they are planned is that 
of the Ecoles professionnelles in Paris. 

The need for industrial training of girl workers was long 
Since recognised in France. After the Franco-Prussian war, as 
part of the general effort to make good the industrial loss suffered, 
the attention of educational authorities was directed to the means 
of producing workers, both men and women, capable of keeping 
up the high standard of workmanship for which Paris and France 
had the reputation. An investigation was made into the pro 
vision for apprenticeship, and it was found that apprenticeship 
for practical purposes, both for girls and for boys, no longer 
existed. A beginning of industrial training for girls had already 
been made by Madame Elisa Lemonnier, who founded a pro- 
fessional school for girls between 1856 and 1864. After the war 
this was taken over by the municipality of Paris, and other schools 
of the same type were founded. For boys, the trade schools were 
designed to give training of a more general character, suitable 
as a groundwork for the wood-work trades, metal trades, printing 


and book production trades, and so on. For.the girls, it was 
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. felt that the training should be more specialised, the aim being 


to send out the young girl into industrial life equipped with 
a küowledge of» her trade. The schools in Paris take the girls 
from thirteen to fourteen from the elementary schools (écoles 
populaires) and give them a three-years' course of trade training, 
drawing and design, and general education. The trade training 
is given by teachers with trade experience who have worked 
in trade workrooms. Committees of leading employers are 
attached to each school. 

Investigations into the industrial conditions and means of 
training offered in the skilled trades for women in London, made 
by the Women’s Industrial Council, the Christian Social Union, 
Apprenticeship Committees, and others interested in the question 
of juvenile training, showed that apprenticeship existed only to a 
limited extent, that where it did exist it provided often a nominal 
rather than a real training, and that, in the skilled trades, while 
there was a constant scarcity of competent, intelligent hands, 
there was an excess of ill-trained, inefficient workers. It was 
found that, in many of the best firms, the highest posts were 
served by foreigners, chiefly Frenchwomen. It was also evident 
that, as modern workroom conditions tend more and more to 
specialisation of methods of production, young workers seldom 
have an opportunity of receiving an all-round training in their 
trade. 

The first step in trade education of girls and women workers 
in London was the opening of evening technical classes in special 
trades for girls and women in trade, who wished to improve 
themselves. These classes, though useful, have not proved suf- 
ficient in themselves to provide all the technical training needed. 
Experience shows that a comparatively small number have availed . 
and are able to avail themselves of them, owing to the fatigue of 
the long hours of the trade workrooms. They can at best only 
be supplementary. 

With few exceptions, all girls leaving the elementary schools 
in London take up some wage-earning career sooner or later, 
For the most part these girls are suited by natural ability for 
handicraft trades. Even though modern workroom conditions 
do not permit of thorough training of young workers, and are, 
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is no doubt that a sense of handicraft is necessary for the suc- 
cessful worker at skilled trades. It therefore appears that it 

must fall on the schools to give the training in handicraft. This 1 
is the aim of the trade schools. It is recognised that it is not | 
merely skill of hand that is required for the women and girls 
in skilled trades, but if the status of women is to be raised it 
is necessary to develop in the young worker all those qualities 
of character and mind that craftsmanship implies, as well as the 
quickness and adaptability which modern industrial conditions ' 
demand. 

The trades selected to be taught in the L.C.C. Trade Schools 
for Girls are those which are judged—(i) to lend themselves to 
school training, (ii) to offer good openings for skilled workers, and 
in which the demand for good labour is in excess of the supply. 
It is realised to be necessary that the labour market should be 
throughout carefully watched, so that the output from the classes 
may always follow and never exceed the demand. 

The first trade class: was opened in 1904 by the Governors 
of the Borough Polytechnic, acting on the advice and with the 
help of the late Mrs. Oakeshott, who had recently conducted a 
detailed investigation into the conditions and prospects of women 
in waistcoat-making. This trade was the one chosen for the | 
first class. A grant-in-aid from the London County Council was | 
received. Some difficulty was at first found in collecting suitable | 


in method of organisation, destructive of handicraftship, yet there | j 


pupils for this first experiment. Girls and their parents were 
not accustomed to the idea of giving two years to learning a 
` trade in class for which they received no wages. There was. o 
no means for assisting with money grants the first pupils, nor of 
convincing the parents by actual proof that real benefits were 
to be derived. The following spring the London County Council 
began their policy of industrial training for girls, and an inspector 
and organiser of technical classes for women was appointed in 
_ the person of the late Mrs. Oakeshott. The 1906 trade classes 
.Were opened at the Borough Polytechnic, in dressmaking and 
upholstery ; at the Paddington Technical Institute, in dress- 
making; at the Woolwich Polytechnic, in dressmaking ; at the 
Shoreditch Technical Institute, in upholstery and in designing 
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. and making costumes for the wholesale trade. (Here girls are 
taught. to work on power machines.) It was decided that the 
course should be two years; that girls should be admitted on 
leaving the elementary schools. A limited number of scholar- 
ships bearing maintenance grant of £8 for the first year, £12 for 
the second year (the equivalent of the ordinary apprenticeship 
wages), were offered for competition to girls between fourteen 
and sixteen from the elementary schools. In addition some 
free places were awarded, and it was hoped to fill the classes by 
means of fee-paying pupils, the fees being fixed at ros. a term. 
The classes were at first limited to fifteen girls. The teachers 
appointed were women with knowledge of their trade derived from 
actual workroom experience. The salaries offered to teachers 
were assessed at rates sufficient to attract women of standing 
and experience from the best-class trade workrooms. The co- 
operation and support of members of the trades were obtained, 
and small committees of experts formed to supervise the work 
of each class. The selection of teachers was made by the aid 
of these experts, who submitted candidates for the post to work- 
room tests. The Trade School Course includes instruction in 
trade work and methods, drawing and design, and a continuation 
of the general education of the pupils : about two-thirds of the 
time being devoted to trade work. 

In 1907 further extensions were made, and an independent 
trade school was started. Up to the present all technical educa- 
tion for girls—domestic economy schools or trade classes—had 
been established as part of some technical institute. The new 

« «classes started in 1907, were corset-making, dressmaking and 

ladies’ tailoring at the L.C.C. Trade School for Girls, which was 

temporarily housed in Morley College, Waterloo Road, and the 
classes at the other schools were doubled, so that in each case 

there would be a constant output of girls every year. In 1908 

the first set of girls were placed out ; and additional classes were 

started at the L.C.C. Trade School, the trades chosen being. 

millinery and photography ; and, at the Borough Polytechnic, . 

a trade class in laundry and ladies’ tailoring. In 1909 the 

L.C.C. Trade School was transferred to permanent independent , 

quarters in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and a new trade school 


XVIII 
SUTHERLAND TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
By HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


THE Sutherland Technical School is a rural boarding school, 
overlooking the sea near Golspie, established for offering а, 
practical education in their own country to sons of Highlanders 
in moderate and poor circumstances. About half the pupils are 
sons of small holders or crofters, while over a third are the sons of 
fishermen, gardeners, labourers, carpenters, or shepherds. This 
school, which owes its existence to the generosity of the present 
Duke'of Sutherland, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Laird of Skibo, who 
jointly built and equipped it, was opened in October rg04, and 
seven sessions of three terms each were completed in July тотт. 
Forty-eight boys can be accommodated, and the school is at 
present full. Eighty boys have left and taken up various 
occupations ranging from engineering to forestry. Each year 
sixteen boys pass out, having completed a three years' course, 
though under very special circumstances a boy may be retained 
for a fourth year. 

The sixteen boys who enter each yéar come from remote 
districts in Caithness, Sutherland, Ross-shire, and Inverness- 
shire. Up to the present time there have been at the school 
‘sixty-seven boys from Sutherland, twenty-four from Ross-shire, 
thirty from Caithness, and six from Inverness-shire (Island of 
Skye)... ^In'àlmost every case the final selection rests with the 
governors of the school, who take into account, not only the 
suitability of the candidate as attested by teachers and others, 
but the circumstances of the parents or guardians, and the 
distance of the boy’s home from a higher grade school. 

Each aspifing candidate has to fill up a schedule of inquiry ; ; 
and, amongst other things, the passing of the qualifying exami- 
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'the test of educational equipment required is not severe, the 
governors of the school may withdraw a Bursary if it is 4ound 
that a boy is not able to take his place with the other first-year 
boys, or if at any time during the course they are not satisficd 
with the conduct and progress of the holder. 

The Bursaries, of £30 each, which form the fund to supply 
the education and board of these boys, are provided as follows : 
Six by the Secondary Education Committees of Sutherland and 
Caithness (five from Sutherland and one from Caithness); one 
by the Highland Society of London; one by the Edinburgh 
Sutherland Association; one by the Glasgow County of Suther- 
land Association (meantime stopped, but it is hoped only 


temporarily); one by the Glasgow Sutherlandshire Association ; > 


one by the Trust for Education in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, and the remainder by the generosity of private 
donors. 


nation under Article 29 (Scotch Code) is demanded. While 


2 


The Ross-shire Secondary Education Committee, so far, has’ 


not contributed, although twenty-four Ross-shire boys have been 
to, or are at present in, the school. 

The parents are not called upon to contribute towards the 
cost of the education of their sons—although it is hoped they 
will, when at all possible, show their appreciation by helping 
according to their means, as some have already done. In all 
cases they provide clothes and money for travelling expenses. 
Indirectly the boys themselves contribute by doing the orderly 
duty in the school, and? their own washing and mending ; indeed 
they do practically all the work (indoors and outdoors) in con- 
nection with the school, except cooking. Ч 

This arrangement enables the authorities to carry on the 
school with a minimum of expense on the domestic side, the 
money thus saved being used for fuller equipment on the educa- 
tional side. The ordinary subjects of the school curriculum are 
not interfered with, but—what is of particular importance in the 
Highlands—a boy is imbued with a sense of the dignity of manual 
work, and, by using his hands in the housework, the gardens and 
grounds, his self-reliance is thereby considerably ihcreased. 

Home life, for those preparing to earn a living, has sooner 
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. or later to be left behind; the advantages of a hostel or 
boarding-house in Gontiection with a rural educational estab- 
lishment are manifold. For one thing, it secures regular 
attendance ; it also secures regular meals and sleep. It brings 
greater attention to bear on questions of health and cleanliness. 
There are also the benefits of the social life. The good of the 
community composing the school comes to be considered by 
the boy. He sinks many selfish aims into the larger good. 
His preparation work can be regulated by the resident masters, 
and his private reading guided. By degrees such discipline 
gives a boy, at an impressionable age, a little experience of life; 
dimly he begins to understand the wider life of citizenship. 
Unfortunately, the life in strange lodgings, in village or town, 
of students attending higher educational schools, has too often 
a different effect. 

In the Sutherland Technical School the boys rise at seven, 
and the time until eight is spent in sweeping out the rooms and 
other indoor orderly duty. 

From 9 to тт the subjects taken are: English, Mathematics, 
or Art Work. 

From 11.30 to 1 Practical work, Experimental Science, deut 
History, or Educational Manual Work. 

From 1.30 to 3.45 boys are free for games, walks, etc. 

From 3.45 to 6 Lessons (English, Mathematics, etc.). 

From 7.15 to 8.45 Private Reading, Physical Exercises, 
Gymnastics. 

9.30 Lights out. 

The educational staff consists of four resident masters, three 
of whom: are graduates and one a specialist in all branches of 
educational handwork and drawing. 

The school session is divided into three terms ; 

September to December. 
January to March. 
April to beginning of July. 

The boys are grouped into six clans; each clan contains 
boys in their third, second, and first years. Each clan has a 
“ Chief," who is responsible in a general way for the conduct 
of those under him. 
< 7—14, 
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The training in е school has been found to suit two Soe E 


of occupations : e d 
Mechanical.—Engineers, builders, carpenters. * 
Agricultural.—Small- holders, foresters, gardeners. 

A few boys do not fall into either group, but it is anticipated 

that, in the future, these few will form only a very small pro- 

portion of those who complete the course. 
There is considerable difficulty at present in finding suitable 


work in the Highland counties for the boys who have finished | 


their school training; that is, work with any distinct prospect 
of advancement. Possibly at some future period farmers will 
be prevailed upon to adopt a system of taking apprentices on 
the land. 

The school curriculum may be taken as falling into six sections : 

English.—Including the reading of certain set books, the 
History of Europe and of the British Empire, Geography, and 
Composition. 

Mathematics. —Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, 
Dynamics, and the Elements of the Calculus. 

Experimental Science.—Physics, including Electricity, and 
Chemistry (towards the end of the course particularly as applied 
to Agriculture). 

Natural History.—Study of Animal Life, Plant Life, Soils 
and their relation to Agriculture, Gardening, and Forestry ; work 
in Gardens, Orchard, and in connection with Poultry, etc.* 

Educational Handwork.—Work in Wood and Metals, making 
useful and ornamental articles ; study of Timber. 

Art.—Drawing, Design, Modelling, Machine-drawing. 。 

Business Knowledge.—Book-keeping and Business Correspond- 
ence, 

* About 84 acres of land are laid out into Demonstration Plots, Boys’ Flower 
and Vegetable Gardens, a Croft, Orchard, and Poultry Runs, and there is more 
land ayailable for development, as required. The boys do practically all the 
manual work connected with the cultivated ground, where are illustrated the 
principles of Soil Cultivation, Manuring, Fruit and Vegetable Growi ing, Rotation of 
Crops, Vegetative Reproduction. The boys take part in the carrying out of marurial 
and other experiments, and are encouraged to make deductions—in eet the Gardens 
are used as an Outdoor Laboratory. 


There are in the school grounds many varieties of trees and shr е whigh serve 
as object-lessons in the study of Natural History as an introduction to F orestry. 
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Hours PER WEEK (not including private reading or evening preparation) : 


+ ist уг. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. 
English . ? = r А » Б S. 8 8 
Mathematics . E Е E А > . 8) 95 8 
Experimental Science E б x Е . 4 44 4i 
Natural History ^ ; А Я > E 3 3 
Educational Handwork — . 2 Е à 4 M 4} 44 
Art б 5 s 5 s d A : 32 2i 21 
Business Knowledge і i с 5 = — I 


Physical Exercises, Gymnastics, and Swimming (there is a 
good open-air swimming-bath given by Mr. Andrew Carnegie), 
Singing and Private Reading are taken outside ordinary school 
hours. 

During the third year of their course the boys show an in- 
clination towards some particular occupation. A boy is then 
encouraged to give special attention to the literature relating 
to such occupation, and, while making progress with the ordinary 
school subjects, he generally develops a clear and definite outlook 
for the future. This is considered to be a very important feature 
in the work of the school, for, as will be understood, the boy 
with an object in life is a very different mortal from the one who 
is merely waiting for "something to turn up." When a boy 
has definitely decided what line he wishes to follow, the governors 
proceed, as far as lies in their power, to assist him to find a 
situation. 

In connection with the school there is a Loan Fund, from 
which the governors may advance money to a boy who is not 
receiving a sufficient wage during his apprenticeship to keep him. 
Advances are made from this fund also for the purpose of paying 
evening class fees and purchasing necessary books. It is hoped 
and believed that past pupils will consider these advances as 
debts of honour to be paid back at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. It may be stated that some no longer require loans, 
and others are now receiving wages sufficient to enable them to 
reduce very considerably the amount of this debt. 

e value of the training cannot yet be accurately gauged, 
but that it ig appreciated by the past pupils is proved by the 
hundreds of letters received from them. Further, the employers 


of some of the boys speak very highly of them. 
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The head of a well-known firm, which has taken several boys, 
writes : 
“There is no question they are above the average—considérably so in earnest- 


ness and in manners, which latter is not always estimated at its right value. 
We will with pleasure find room for another lad this summer," 


From H.M. Inspector's Report, August 2, 1909 : 


“The Institution in all its features continues to be doing most valuable work 
for a class of pupils whose ordinary circumstances, so far as educational oppor- 
tunities are concerned, are generally unfavourable if not prohibitive.” 


And a note by Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P., late Secretary to " 
the Scotch Education Department : 


"I have taken much interest in the Sutherland Technical School since 
the inception of the scheme by the Duchess of Sutherland. I have watched its 
progress with great satisfaction, and, having visited it on two occasions, and 
inquired carefully into the educational methods pursued, as well as the results 
in the case of individual scholars who have been trained in the school, I am 
confident that it is doing excellent work for the Western Highlands and Islands, 
and that it deserves all possible encouragement from those authorities that have 
funds at their disposal which may be devoted to this object. 

“I am of opinion that, as a central institution, this school serves a useful 
purpose far beyond its own locality, and may therefore be a worthy recipient 
of aid irum authorities outside its own immediate district. 

“ (Sgd.) Henry Скак, 
“ 22nd October, 1908.” 


From the many letters received from old pupils, here are 
three cheering extracts : 


“Often when I am sitting alone in the house I think of the school where I 
spent so many happy days, and wish I were there still. Some of the boys who 
are leaving the school will find a big difference when they come to the town 
and stay in lodgings. They will have to find that out yet. The sights of thé» 
town are all very pleasing for a while, but it soon gets far more monotonous 
than the country.” 


An engineering apprentice : 


“The more I hear of the German methods of technical education, the more 
I admire and feel proud of the ‘Tech ’.” 


From an agricultural student : ^ 


“D—— [another past pupil] seems to have done well in his classes, having 
obtained two First Class Certificates of Merit, and also two book prizes from 
Prof. ——. І must say I felt proud of my school when I saw his success ” 
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° As regards the expense of the upkeep of the school, it has 


been found that the cost of the lodging, board and tuition, works 


out at about £33 per head per boy, or, excluding the grant from 
the Scotch Education Department, to just under £30. It must 
be remembered that provisions, coals, and gas are dear owing 
to the school being situated so far from a business centre. Some 
may shrug their shoulders and exclaim at the expense, yet 
many will agree with me that the cost is infinitesimal compared 
to the precious gain in sons of empire. 

There is no room in this article for aught but plain facts— 
we give peans or diatribes on education the go-by—but we 
believe that Efficiency and Economy are twin sentinels at the 
portals of the Sutherland School. We believe that we are there 
giving some Highland youths a chance they would not otherwise 
have had to discover themselves and their latent possibilities, 
We are persuaded that, by our scheme and system, in training 
country boys in the country, we are building up four-square the 
walls of true and healthy manhood for the safeguard of our 
empire's to-morrow. 


XIX 
EXCEPTIONAL SCHOOL-CHILDREN 


Ву С. E. SHUTTLEWORTH, B.A., M.D., ETC. 


Fellow of King's College, London; Consulting Physician, Royal Albert Institution, 
Lancaster, for the Feeble-minded of the Northern Counties; formerly Medical 
Examiner of Defective Children, School Board for London. 


IN this article we propose to discuss methods of education suitable 
for certain classes of children unfitted by various defects affecting 
mental competence from participating in the school curriculum 
of their normal fellows. Excluding those deaf and blind, and 
those suffering from physical defects dealt with in Dr. Drummond's 
article, for whom provision has been made in special classes 
authorised under the Acts of 1893 and 1899 respectively, we 
have to consider various grades of children of sub-normal or 
deficient intelligence under the following categories : 

(i) Children whose mental development has been interfered 
with by adverse physical conditions, such as debilitating illnesses 
in infancy, convulsions, epilepsy, heart and lung troubles, adenoids, 
and other morbid states affecting the due nutrition of the brain. 
With these we may also consider the detrimental effect of un- 
favourable home-conditions, bad feeding, and parental neglect, 

(ii) Children suffering from partial incapacities, such as speech 
defects, word-blindness, word-deafness, and certain moral abnor- 
malities. 

(iii) Children so far mentally Ge cee (though not merely 
dull or backward) as in the words of the Act of 1899 (“ Education, 
Defective and Epileptic Children, Асі”), “are incapable of 
receiving proper benefit from the instruction in the ordinary 
public elementary schools, but are not incapable, by reason of 
such defect of receiving benefit from instruction in such special 


classes or schools as are in this Act mentioned.” Such ‘children 
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MENTALLY DEFECTIVE BOYS AT TAILORING 
(Liverpool Special Schoo 
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PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVES 
Conveyed to School in Ambulance. 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVES 
Strip Woodwork. 
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are popularly known ag “ feeble-minded,” though certified as 
“mentally defective.” 

© (iv) Children of more marked mental defect certifiable as 
“idiots” or “imbeciles” under the Act of 1886 and only fit 
for institution training. 

In addition, reference will be made to children sufféring from 
combined infirmities such as mental defect with blindness or 
deafness. 


CHILDREN BACKWARD FROM PHYSICAL CAUSES 


With regard to the first group of children, who may be de- 
scribed as backward rather than essentially defective in mind, 
the primary consideration is the amelioration of the child’s 
physical condition. As this is a matter rather for the physician 
than the teacher, we do not propose to deal with it at any length 
here, but to refer those desiring fuller knowledge to Dr. Drum- 
mond's article in this ENcyctop#p1a (Vol. IV.) on “Child Physi- 
ology and Pathology and Children’s Diseases.” It must suffice, in 
this connection, to say that the physical factors of dullness and 
backwardness are often complex, and a bad home environment 
aggravates the mental incapacity resulting from a weakly con- 
stitution. One of the most frequently observed causes of mental 
hebetude in school children is the affection known as '' adenoids," 
essentially a hypertrophy of the lymphoid tissue normally 
existing at the vault of the pharynx, interfering with nasal 
breathing and producing, by occlusion of the Eustachian tube, 
a certain degree of deafness. This 55 remediable by a simple 
surgical operation, and the-result is a surprising increase of the 
"power of attention and even of orderly thinking. Teachers 
should therefore take special notice of “ mouth-breathers ”” 
amongst their pupils, and at the earliest opportunity refer 
them to the medical inspector; and when the adenoids have 
been removed special breathing exercises must be assiduously 
practised. 

f From an analysis published in the Annual Report for 1906 of 
Dr. James Kerr, Medical Officer (Education) London County 
Council, of Defects noted as causes of Backwardness by Dr. A. H. 
Hoghrth (Assistant Medical Officer) in the schools of Hoxton, we 
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observe that physical defects or 1П-Деа1#һ were considered as 


directly responsible for mental backwardness in 55 cases out 4 


of the боо examined, in spite of regular attendance, and іт 4o 
more in conjunction with irregular attendance. As contributory 
causes only, physical defects were also tabulated in 9r cases, 
and in 25 of these appeared to be factors of considerable signi- 
ficance. Thus it may be said that in this investigation—made 
in schools of special difficulty—not more than 20 per cent. of 
the cases of backwardness observed were chiefly attributable 


to physical defects, and in Ir per cent. more such defects might ' 


be considered merely as contributory causes. As regards the 
nature of the physical defects, general delicacy, anemia, etc., 
represent about 20 per cent. of the whole, the factors next in 
numerical importance being adenoids and defective vision. It 
is remarkable that, in this research, the percentage of girls suffer- 
ing from physical defects exceeds that of the boys in the ratio 
of 3673 per cent. to 25:6 per cent., whereas Dr. Francis Warner has 
pointed out the greater frequency of developmental defects in 
boys than in girls. 


Dn. WARNER'S RESEARCHES 


Much useful information may be gained by those wishing 
to follow up the correlation of physical and mental defects in 
children by the perusal of the Report on the Scientific Study of 
the Mental and Physical Conditions of Childhood, based upon 
Dr. Warner’s investigation of 100,000 school-children, and pub- 
lished in 1895 by the Committee connected with the Childhood 


Society, now represented by the Child-study Society, London, the, . 


headquarters of which are at go, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
Dr. Warner has in this (and many other publications with which 
his name is connected) shown the importance of the teacher 
noting not only defects in the development and nutrition of the 
body, but the irregularities of nervous action manifested in 
postures and attitudes as denoting abnormal states of brain 
in his pupils. The way in which the hand is held, with m 
extended horizontally forward, when the child is told to put it 
out with palms downwards and fingers spread, may be taken 
to indicate something of the condition of brain-action at the 
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moment. If the hands b'Jheld out fairly straight from the arm 


‚ and shoulder, and with the fingers in a horizontal plane, one 


may conclude that the nerve currents regulated by the brain 
are normally effective, whereas in the drooping posture of the 
fatigued hand and in the twisted set of the wrist and fingers of 
the nervous hand, we have indications of exhaustion or irregularity 
of these currents, conditions often found associated with feeble 
or disorderly action of the brain-cells. 

Other ''nerve-signs," betokening a tendency to irregular 
brain-action, may be observed in finger-twitches and in repetitive 
or spasmodic affections of muscles about the mouth, eyes, and 
forehead. Certain twitchings, known as ''tics," of the nature 
of spasm, frequently recurring, give evidence of irregular dis- 
charges of brain-cells, a condition associated with lack of power 
of attention and of continuity of thought; and in some cases 
there is a prematurely wrinkled condition of forehead (“ frontal 
corrugation ") denoting in childhood a want of muscular tone 
and repose. Correlated with such ''nerve-signs " are frequently 
found defects in development and in nutrition ; and it may be 
stated generally that mental dullness is apt to be associated 
with such defects, especially when the above are found in com- 
bination. In 100,000 school children, in and about London, 
examined by Dr. Warner and his colleagues, 9,777 displayed 
some marked defect of development, such as abnormalities of 
cranium, of external ear, of eyelids, of palate, of nasal bones, 
or of stature; abnormal nerve-signs were observed in 10,355 
cases; low nutrition in 3,522; and 7,391 were reported by their 
teachers as mentally dull. Of the last no less than 45'7 per 
cent. showed binary combinations of developmental defects. 


CHILDREN DULL AND BACKWARD, BUT NOT DEFECTIVE 


We see from the foregoing that a great variety of adverse 
physical conditions may be traced as existing in cases belonging 
to the group of exceptional children whose dullness and back- 
wardness are not of so pronounced a character as to stamp them 
with the impress of feeble-mindedness, but who yet require 
distinctive "school treatment. The need of providing for such, 
apart from the ordinary school curriculum, has long been recog- 
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nised in Germany and some of the Scandinavian countries, and , 
separate classes have been formed for their instruction—the, 
Férderklassen of the Mannheim system. Dr. James Kerr has 
strongly advocated the establishment of similar classes for 
“children of slow understanding, but who are often not without 
intellectual power—nervous, anemic, and debilitated children— 
children in a low physical and nervous condition owing to un- 
satisfactory home surroundings, and children with defective 
sight or hearing, not severe enough to necessitate their being 
placed in schools for the blind or deaf." 9 
Two such classes have recently been established in London, 
and at Leicester, Brighton, and Exeter “ backward classes " exist, 
intermediate between those for mentally defective children and the 
ordinary school. There is no doubt that such a system of inter- 
mediate classes where, so far as the “ three R.s" are concerned, 
attainment of more than the subjects of Standard IV. is not aimed 
at, though physical, manual, and industrial training is. largely . 
developed, would save dull and backward children from the dis- 
piriting effect of being constantly out-classed by their compeers in 
age, and their teachers from what must necessarily be felt as a drag 
upon their ordinary class-teaching. The size of such intermediate 
classes should be limited to thirty to a teacher, so as to allow 
as much individuality as possible in the instruction, Where 
signs of “ over-pressure,” incident (as it usually is) not so much 
to what for the average child would be excessive school work 
as to nervous unfitness on the part of the pupil, possibly of a 
temporary character (a in cases of threatened chorea), such 
classes would form havens of refuge until the nerve-storm ha 
passed. т 
In cases in which debilitated conditions form the outstanding 
obstacles to progress, much benefit may be derived from residence 
in an open-air school, such as have long been established in 
Germany, and, more recently, by the Education Committees of 
Bradford, Sheffield, Halifax, London (three schools), and Norwich; 
and, in the case of those suffering from tuberculous disease, such 
establishments are indispensable alike for the benefit of the 
children so affected and for the safety of their fellows in ordinary 
schools. The Act of 1899 authorised the establishmént (in 
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England and Wales) of'special schools for physically defective 
as well as mentally defective children, and up to the present 
tifne accommodation has been provided, in fifty-two centres, 
for some 3,500 children of the former class, including seven open- 
air schools (available in summer), with about 600 beds, and 
six residential schools for about 200. The children admitted to 
these classes are often backward from irregular school attendance 
owing to long periods of illness and of hospital treatment, and 
in this way come into the group which we are now discussing : 
the majority, however, may be said to be of average intelligence, 
though handicapped by their physical infirmities. 


EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 


Another class requiring special zonsideration are those epileptic 
children whose mental condition has suffered impairment from 
frequent or severe fits. Where the epileptic tendency exists there 
is indecd always more or less irregularity of brain-action, in some 
cases showing itself by recurrent periods of listlessness and in- 
attention, with intervening periods of progress—a progress, 
however, not permanent, but too often illusory, as attainments 
seem (so to say) to be dissipated from the memory whenever an 
epileptic explosion occurs. Such children are necessarily rather 
subjects for medical than for pedagogic care, though in the less 
severe cases a judicious educational curriculum, in a residential 
school adapted to their condition, is decidedly beneficial. Six 
establishments of this kind, with accommodation for about 
300 cases, have already been established in England and Wales 


. under the provisions of the Act of 1899; and in Scotland an 
epileptic colony is doing good work at Bridge of Weir, and 


another is projected at Lenzie, near Glasgow. 


PARTIAL INCAPACITIES 


Passing now to the second group of children unfitted for 
the ordinary school curriculum by certain partial incapacities, 
we first consider those handicapped by defects of speech not 
dependent upon deafness. The commonest cause of delayed 
and impérfect speech is mental deficiency, but apart from this 


one occasionally meets with temporary aphasia in children after 
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debilitating illnesses and in the course Sf chorea. With improved 


health these defects, if merely functional, will tend to disappear, . 


but forbearance on the part of the teacher must be exercised 
meanwhile. With highly nervous children stammering or 
stuttering is not uncommon, and arises from failure to co-ordinate 
the muscles concerned in voice and in articulation respectively. 
In consequence of the laryngeal muscles which produce voice 
and the oral and lingual muscles concerned in articulation not 
acting in harmony, a series of spluttering efforts at speech results, 


very annoying to the pupil himself and ludicrous to the other ' 


members of the class. In a recent investigation made in London 
County Council Schools by Drs. Roberts, McHattie, and Cecil 
Rowntree, it was found that no less than 1'3 per cent. of 19,303 
children examined were stammerers or stutterers to some degree, 
the defect being much more frequent amongst boys than amongst 
girls. The treatment of stammering is more or less of a specialty, 
but the teacher may alleviate matters by gently telling the child 
to give himself plenty of time, to breathe deeply so as to fill 
his lungs, to prolong the resonance of the vowel sounds, and to 
intone in slow time, introducing combinations with the consonant 
sounds, which he finds of special difficulty, and which in ordinary 
speech he should be suffered to elide rather than to dwell on 
to his embarrassment. 


WORD-BLINDNESS AND WORD-DEAFNESS 


Defects of speech (independent of deafness) are most common 
in neurotic children, and may be regarded rather as functional than 
as of organic origin; but there are other defects affecting tho 
comprehension of written and of spoken language which seem to be 
due to imperfect development of certain areas of the brain used 
for storing up impressions derived either through the eye or the 
ear, which are respectively described as word-blindness and word- 
deafness, and these we must now proceed to consider. These 
conditions, first noted by ophthalmic surgeons, have been care- 
fully investigated by Dr. James Kerr and Dr. C. J. Thomas, the 
latter stating that word-blindness occurs about once in every 
thousand ordinary school-children, though in much larger pro- 
portion amongst the children found in Special schools. The 
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“=. word-blind child is E to recognise the printed or written 
'word, however simple, though his vision is normal, and con- 
‘sequently all*attempts to teach him to read result in failure. 
Curiously enough, Arabic numerals do not present to him the 
same difficulty, and he may become a good arithmetician. In 
general intelligence he is not lacking, and he has good powers 
of observation and of reasoning: he is often good in drawing 
and in manual work. The probable explanation is that in these 
. cases the portion of the brain used for storing ''logograms ” 
^ (Le. the printed or written symbol) is defective or imperfectly 
developed, this centre being located in the supra-marginal and 
angular gyrus of the left hemisphere. Many degrees of such 
deficiency are met with: the inveterate bad speller is often one 
partially word-blind; that is to say, one in whom there is “а 
congenital poverty of structural elements" of the visual word- 
centre. It is remarkable that there are Jetter-blind as well as 
word-blind cases, the brain-centres of memory for words and 
letters respectively being apparently independent. A child may 
consequently be able to recognise letters, but not words ; and, 
if word-blind, cannot carry in his memory the form of a word 
denoting the name of a thing with which through the ear he is 
perfectly familiar. If he tries to write from dictation he produces 
only jargon; and Dr. Kerr gives an example of a boy who 
rendered the dictated line, * The drinks were ale and mead,” as 
“Ja hase tis crans and krout.” A letter-blind boy could write 

his own name neatly, but could not tell a single letter in it. 
Word-deafness is a corresponding infirmity in which the 
storage of auditory impressions, thought to be located in the 
upper temporal convolution of the left side of the brain in normal 
persons, is defective in organisation. Such cases are less common 
than those of word-blindness, and are apt to be confused with 
cases of imbecility, owing to the inability to express ideas in 
ordinary language. The subjects of this affection do not, how- 
ever, lack intelligence, nor is their apprehension of sound through 
the ear faulty. Dr. Thomas gives an account of a characteristic 
case in a boy of eight years who could hear and repeat spoken 
speech perfectly, but understood nothing of what was said ; that 
is to say, he could repeat words by sound, but yet not apply them, 
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though not mentally defective in the ordinary sense. In another 


case a boy who was ‘shown a picture of a house, and asked to point | 


out the roof, was unable to do so, but if pointed dut to him ‘he 
immediately called it '*zoof."' Such children seem to depend upon 
their eyes rather than their ears for the acquisition of knowledge. 

Intelligent teachers have long recognised the fact that, amongst 
their pupils some learn more readily through the eye, others 
through the ear: in other words, that memory in the first class 
is of a visual, in the second of an auditive, type. Upon what 
does this relative facility depend? Not, necessarily, upon 
superior activity of the external organs of sight or of hearing, 
but, rather, upon superiority of visual or auditory receptivity. 
We learn from cerebral physiology that, in addition to the 
apparatus for focussing sights and sounds, and for conveying 
those focussed impressions to the perceptive centres in the brain, 
there is also in each case an area of grey matter, wherein are 
retained the memories of past visual and auditory impressions. 
It has, as we have seen, been attempted to localise these areas, 
that for visual impressions in the supra-marginal and angular 
gyrus, that for auditory impressions in the upper temporal con- 
volution. However this may be, they are in different parts of 
the brain, and in processes in which both senses are required; 
as, for instance, in writing from dictation, connecting paths 
between them must be available. But in the process which we 
have taken as an example, an additional centre has to be called 
into play, for the hand has to write the words which have been 
received through the ear and recognised by the auditory centre. 


Another path has therefore to be established; and, more than , 


this, there is, with the practised writer, a memory of the move- 
ments of the hands and fingers made in forming letters and words 
—a kinesthetic centre, as it is called—facilitating fresh efforts 
by reviving impressions of former movements. To facilitate the 
understanding of the subject, we adapt from Dr. Bastian's valu- 
able work on Aphasia a diagram which illustrates the locatjon 
and connection of the various centres involved in these eurioys 
conditions. 

GL.K.C. represents the glosso-kinesthetic centre, or Broca’s 
convolution, the “ speech-centre,” as it is often called; Сн.К.С. 
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. the, cheiro-kinzsthetic centre, from which may be incited the 
movements of the hand used in writing; V.W.C. represents the 
visual word-céhtre, and A.W.C. the auditory word-centre. 
It will be seen that these centres are connected by a double set + 
of commissural fibres, 
арса е Ја AS 

* ‘Bastian truly remarks : 
“The revival of words 
for speech is a complex 
process," and for it to 
proceed normally, the 
normal action and in- 
tegrity both of centres 
and commissures is es- 
sential. For naming 
an object looked at, the visual centre, the auditory word-centre, 
and the glosso-kinesthetic centre need to be functionally active 
and to be linked up: To write from dictation, the auditory 
and the cheiro-kinesthetic centres must work perfectly and in 
harmony. If the auditory word-centre A.W.C. (the portion of 
brain in which auditory impressions are stored, and whence they 
may be revived) be originally defective, there will be psychical, 
though not physical, deafness, and questions, though heard, will 
not be understood. 

It seems probable that the word-centres themselves are more 
frequently at fault than are their commissural connections. 
This fact encourages the view that some compensatory aid may 

_be,given from a centre better organised, and in the case of word- 
blind children a kinesthetic memory of word-meanings may be 
organised by-making them move the lips strongly when reading, 
or by tracing out letters and words with the fingers in sand, so 
as to reinforce visual by motor memories. In marked cases, 
however, this process is too laborious to render it worth while 
to follow in the case of the elementary school child. Reading 
had, better be given up, and the child put at once to tasks for 
which he has more aptitude. Word-blindness does not affect 
the perception of Arabic numerals, and in some cases there is 
exceptional ability in arithmetic, and skill in manual occupations. 
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In word-deaf cases the best mode of training to a knowledge of | 
language is by means of muscular movements, that is by, in- 
struction in lip-reading, and so cultivating a muscular memory 
of words. The movements of the hand in writing, and impressions 
through the eye, will also aid in establishing alternative routes 
to the perception of words by the brain. 


MORALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


Along with these partial incapacities we may consider the 
case of children affected with moral abnormalities. It is probable , 
that a certain analogy may be traced—as Dr. Kerr suggests— 
between the defective organisation of certain areas of the brain 
which store up the conventional signs of written and spoken 
speech, and those in which are retained the memories of con- 
ventions of a social character regulating conduct. It is not 
pretended that any localisation of areas of the brain endowed 
with this special function is with our present knowledge possible ; 
but inasmuch as moral sense in the normal child is a matter of 
gradual development, presumably accompanied by the evolution 
of brain-cells inhibitory in their character, we may reasonably 
conclude that defective cerebral organisation may account for 
some of the moral abnormalities seen in children who are re- 
fractory to ordinary school discipline. These are a most difficult 
class of cases to diagnose and to deal with. In appearance they 
are often innocent-looking enough, and not particularly lacking 
in ability for acquiring proficiency in school work, though with 
a full knowledge of their ‘history it may be discovered that from 
infancy they have not been quite like other children, in some 
cases having manifested convulsive tendencies, in others a markéd 
inability to calculate and to connect causes and consequences. 
As Dr. Kerr says, “ They will lie or thieve, swindle and deceive 
without cause or reason,” and punishment avails nothing to 
correct their extraordinary conduct. 

Fortunately, the pronounced cases of moral incapacity are 
comparatively rare, though minor degrees of the failing are not 
infrequently met with. The presence of such a case in an ordinary 
school is, of course, most prejudicial in the way of bad example, 
and, if remitted to a special day school for mental defectives, 
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may be particularly harmful owing to the readiness with which 
feeble-minded children respond to evil suggestion. Amongst 
the latter, indeed, children are sometimes reported as “ morally 
defective" who are only so in a spurious sense (i.e. from the 
results of suggestion), and when removed from the evil influences 
of bad homes or squalid streets into a residential institution, 
with rural surroundings, where they have the advantage of loving, 
tactful care, they give but little trouble, and, with improved 
environment and interesting physical and manual training, be- 
come comparatively useful. 

In cases of organic moral defect, however, the outlook is 
distressing: nothing less than life-long detention will protect 
society from their anti-social instincts; and Dr. Kerlin, who 
had considerable experience with this class as medical super- 
intendent of the large Pennsylvania Institution for Mental 
Defectives, deprecates education for this class as only increasing 
their power of mischief. 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


We now pass to the consideration of children classified as 
mentally defective under the provisions of the Act of 1899. This 
Act gives only a negative definition of the class: viz. children 
who, “not being imbecile, and not merely dull and backward, 
are by reason of mental defect incapable of receiving proper 
benefit in the ordinary public elementary schools, but are not 
incapable, by reason of such defect, of receiving benefit from 
such special classes or schools as are in this Act mentioned." 
From the administrative point of view this definition, though 
devoid of distinctive criteria and leaving much to the judgment 
of the individual examiner (who for the purpose of this certificate 
is required to be a medical practitioner approved by the Board 
of Education) has a certain practical value. The Royal Com- 
mission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded give a 
more positive definition, and describe the *'Feeble-minded ” 
(under.which term they would include those certified under 
the Act of 1899 as “mentally defective") as “ persons who may 
be capable of earning a living under favourable circumstances, 
but are incapable, from mental defect existing from birth, or 
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from an early age (a) of competing on equal terms with their 
normal fellows, ОГ (b) of managing ihemselves or their affairs 
with ordinary prudence." It is obvious that adults rather than 
children are contemplated under this definition, and we only 
refer to it here because the prospect of ultimate capacity to 
earn a living under favourable circumstances (subject to the 
qualifications named) forms the differentiation laid down by the 
Commissioners between the “ feeble-minded » (i.e, mentally 
defective) and the imbecile class. The medical examiner, were 
he simply to forecast the possibility of future fitness to earn a 
living in the case of each candidate submitted for his discrimina- 
tion, would undoubtedly exclude many capable of receiving 
decided benefit from the special school. Practically this question 
resolves itself into judging whether or not the child submitted is 
incapable of benefiting by the ordinary public elementary school, 
but is likely to attain such measure of mental enlightenment and 
of industrial usefulness by means of special instruction as will 
render him subsequently capable, under favourable circumstances, 
of contributing towards his own support. 

But, apart from this, it may be argued that capacity for future 
remunerative employment is not the only benefit obtainable 
from the admission of the child to a special school. Improvement 
in general intelligence, in conduct and in character, must not 
be lost sight of in this connection. If the child be reasonably 
educable in the special school without being a source of annoy- 
ance to others, from offensive conduct or faulty habits, it seems 
justifiable to admit him, at least on probation, in order to ascertain 
how far manual training may be effectual in rendering him useful, 
even if he be unpromising in the way of literary attainment. ' 

So much for the lower limit of mental capacity, but the upper 
limit—the differentiation of the mentally defective child from 
one simply dull and backward—also requires careful discrimina- 
tion. In the official suggestions to teachers issued by the Board 
of Education it is stated, under the head of “ Defective Children," 
that *any child of seven who makes no progress in reading, 
writing, and number, and any child whose attainments after the 
first two years are more than two years below those of average 
children, is, prima facie, a case for special consideration.” » Such 
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. consideration will necessarily include that of the child's antece- - 
dents, for example, with regard to the regularity or otherwise 
of School attendance and the child's state of health, as back- 
wardness may (as we have seen) result simply from these causes 
without inherent mental defect. Dullness may, indeed, result from 
mere transient conditions of ill-health, or, as is too frequently 
seen in the case of slum children, from imperfect nutrition, due 
to inadequate feeding, and mental improvement will be con- 
tingent upon the removal of such depressing conditions. 

To discriminate with certainty, however, between mere 
mental dullness and mental defect a period of close observation 
and a complete knowledge of the child's antecedents and 
family history are in some cases necessary, and, where no “ back- 
ward” or “intermediate ” school exists, a probationary period 
in the special school is the best practicable means of dealing 
with a doubtful child. If retained in a large class in the ordinary 
school, the child would merely “ mark time," possibly degene- 
rate; whereas with the more individual attention possible in 
the special school the dullness may gradually be dissipated and 
the child prepared to take a place in the ordinary standards 
of the elementary school. 

Dr. Kerr strongly urges the desirability of establishing in 
London a “ central sorting school where children of the doubtful 
class could be kept for some time in residence under careful 
observation." Неге “tests of intelligence” such as those pro- 
posed by De Sanctis of Rome, or by Binet and Simon of Paris, 
could be usefully applied. Those devised by the latter for testing 
the intelligence of normal children according to age standards 
are favourably reported on by Dr. Goddard, the able psychologist 
to the New Jersey Training School for Feeble-minded Girls and 
Boys, as getting at the fact of defect and its degree. By applying 
them the correspondence of the mental capacity of any given 
child to the normal standard of a certain age is ascertained ; 
thus, if the child examined, though ten or eleven years of age, 
displays only the standard mentality characterising the normal 
child of from one to two years, he is classified as Idiot; if 
to that of from three to seven, he is set down as displaying some 
degree’ of Imbecility. If he passes these tests but still falls 
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short to greater or less degree of the normal standard for his age, 
he is placed in one of the categories of feeble-mindedness, ог, as 


suggested by Dr. Goddard, would be designated by the térm ` 


Moron—i.e. a child of a typical development. 

Dr. Kerr, referring to these tests, says that if a child of eleven 
fails in such as a normal child of four would reply to correctly, 
he may be assigned to the class of mentally defectives. Dr. 
Shrubsall, however, has applied these tests to between three 
and four hundred children in the London special schools, and 
notes certain anomalies. Thus he states that “ Binet takes the 
mental level of a normal child of three years of age as shown by its 
¢apacity to show its eyes, nose, or mouth, to repeat two figures 
named to it, and to give the family name. Of the children in the 
special schools examined about 5 per cent. failed to point to their 
mouths, possibly from mental inability to understand the question 
or from unwillingness to answer. All repeated two figures, but 
often articulated so badly that it was difficult to understand the 
reply; 5 per cent. did not know their names. The tests for 
the intellectual level of four-year-olds are to say whether they 
are boy or girl; to name several familiar objects, such as a key, 
halfpenny, knife; to compare two lines as to length, and to 

. repeat three figures. About 3 per cent. did not know whether 
boy or girl, and a similar number answered ‘yes’ to both 
questions. All who answered recognised and named the objects, 
although several confused the halfpenny with other coins. They 
selected the longer line, and repeated three figures correctly, so 
that these tests were abandoned as unnecessarily simple. At 
the age of five, Binet considers, children should be able to count 


to five; but, of the defective children seen, about 15 per cent. ` 


failed to do this correctly, and a few had no appreciation of 
numbers. Six-year-old children, when of normal intelligence, 
are expected to execute three simple commissions ordered at 
once, such as; 'Put your hat on a chair and go to the door 
and open it, then come back and pick up your hat.' Practically 
all failed to carry out more than two of the orders; but more 
than half knew their age, and three-quarters could distinguish 
morning and afternoon. At seven years of age the ‘tests recom- 
mended for normal children are counting to ten on the ‘fingers, 
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naming four common coins, and copying three short written 
words. About a quarter failed outright; another quarter made 
mistakes in tile first two questions ; one-fifth could not attempt 
to copy writing, and many others produced an illegible scrawl ; 
a little more than half the number produced an intelligible result. 
The tests for the average eight-year-old child are to read a short 
passage and remember two facts in it, and to write three or four 
short words from dictation. They nearly all failed; the majority, 
however, named four of the five colours required. They should 
have been able to count backwards from 20, but none could 
reverse their counting more than a few numbers; even the most 
successful turned round and counted in the natural order again. 
In two of the tests tried for nine years of age—giving the exact 
date and naming in order the days of the week—all failed at the 
first and only about half, with some help and encouragement, 
managed to get through the second.” 

With regard to educational tests, it was found that, of the 
children referred to above, about a quarter failed utterly in reading ; 
about ro per cent. recognised little words like “us,” “cat,” by 
sight only; about a quarter could name and recognise letters 
and build up two-letter words; the remainder knew, more or 
less perfectly, three-letter words. In writing, nearly three- 
quarters could write their names, but only from a half to a quarter 
words like “ cat" or “ dog.” The multiplication-table to “ twice 
times" was familiar in a mechanical way to three-quarters of 
the cases, and “ three times” table to about one-half; but this 
did not necessarily imply calculating power. The practical 
teacher would form a judgment of the latter by the child’s ability 
to add small numbers either with objects or in the abstract, 
and with regard to reading and writing would compare his 
attainments with the standard attained by the normal child of 
corresponding age. 

In cases in which, with fair general intelligence and calculating 
power, there is a decided failure in reading or in writing simple 
words from dictation, the teacher will bear in mind the possi- 
bility of word-blindness or word-deafness. 

In the Annual Report for 1909 of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education, interesting remarks are made upon 
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the Diagnosis and Classification of Feeble-minded Children, 


and the best means of distinguishing between “educable fecble- 2 


mindedness” and the other conditions referred to, and it 
is laid down that “for practical purposes, a feeble-minded 
child may be described as one in whom powers of response and 
will, though present, are weakened as regards adequacy, purpose 
and promptitude, owing to a partial absence or injury of brain 
matter.” Such a definition would seem to exclude all merely 
functional disorders of cerebration, and would debar from the 
benefit of special training the large class of children suffering 
from irregularities of brain-action, not necessarily of structural 
origin, showing themselves in imperfect powers of attention and 
of self-control, for whom the discipline of the special school, 
with its interesting manual and physical training, forms the only 
available means of education. It would seem to us that the 
definition should include not only defects of cerebral structure, 
but also of normal function. It is indeed possible that the latter 
may depend on irregularities of nutrition of brain-cells, but 
surely toxic as well as structural abnormalities should be taken 
account of in estimating the unfitness of the child for the ordinary 
school curriculum. 


ORGANISATION OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


The subjects which it is most desirable to teach in the special 
schools will be subsequently dealt with, but we may here con- 
sider some of the main distinctive features of their organisation. 
The Regulations of the Board of Education require that men- 
tally defective children should be taught in separate schools or 
departments - from physically defective children, though one 
head teacher may, with the consent of the Board, be placed in, 
charge of separate adjoining departments. 

The above Regulations further state that “The number of 
children in average attendance should not exceed twenty for 
each class, except that, if the number of classes in the school 
exceed two, there may be an average attendance of twenty-five 
in each class other than the two lowest." Each class in a special 
school must have a qualified teacher of its own; and in the case 
of a school for physically defectives the service of a nurse also 
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are commonly retained. The larger number of physically defec- 


tive pupils and many of the mentally defective are conveyed 
to school in ‘an ambulance. 


IMBECILE CHILDREN 


Imbecile children, if we follow the view of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, are those whose mental defect 
is so pronounced as to render them practically ineducable. “А 
child of seven," he writes, “whose attention cannot be fixed 
by bright objects, colours, or by verbal persuasion, or who is 
unable to handle simple models, or copy simple movements, 
such as to imitate the folding of a sheet of paper, the drawing of 
simple lines, curves, or designs, or who cannot carry out a simple 
command (as, for example, to shut or to open a door), is to be 
classed as ineducable or imbecile.” We venture to doubt the 
adequacy of such tests as those stated above in the delimitation 
of imbecility from educable feeble-mindedness, and the mere 
fact that a child of seven, when asked by the medical officer to 
do so, cannot (or will not) “fold a sheet of paper,” “draw a 
curved line," or “handle simple models "— whatever that may 
mean—ought not to suffice to write down as “imbecile " a child 
who has never been allured to habits of attention and of using 
his fingers to useful purpose by the enticing methods of the special 
school. A very slight practical knowledge of the mentally defec- 
tive class would prove that such cases are not necessarily beyond 
the reach of appropriate educational methods. We have already 
stated that, in our opinion, the essential dividing line between the 
mentally defective child who may appropriately attend the 
special school and the imbecile who should be sent to a residential 

«institution is, in addition to want of understanding, the necessity 
"for care of a personal character which cannot be carried out 
under the conditions of day-school organisation, and which 
would tend to the discomfort of the other pupils. The institutions 
fer imbeciles, such as Earlswood, Darenth, the Royal Albert 
Asylum, and others in England, the Larbert and Baldovan Insti- 
tutions in Scotland, and the Stewart Institution in Ireland, have 
means of caring for such cases ; and during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, previous to the establishment of special schools, 
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did admirable work not only for the improvement of idiots and 
imbeciles, but also for the education and industrial training of 
those higher-class imbeciles whom we now call feeble-minded. 
All the inmates, however, were included (in England at least) 
under the provisions of the “Idiots Act” of 1886, which requires 
a medical certificate to the effect that they have been “idiots 
ог imbeciles from birth or from an early age." Many of the 
persons so certified were not ''imbeciles" in the sense of the 
definition of the Royal Commission, which describes them as 
“persons who are capable of guarding themselves against common 
physical dangers, but who are incapable of earning their own 
living by reason of mental defect existing from birth or from 
an early age," but rather should be described as “ feeble-minded,” 
as they have been trained to do excellent work under supervision. 


IDIOTS 


Of “idiots” it is unnecessary to say more than that being, 
according to the definition of the Royal Commission, “ persons 
so deeply defective in mind from birth or from an early age that 
they are unable to guard themselves from common physical 
dangers,” they are clearly ineducable, though their habits may 
be improved by training. 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN ALSO EPILEPTIC OR BLIND 
OR DEAF 


Such cases need special instruction and care appropriate to 
their combined infirmities in «residential institutions. Children 
suffering from epilepsy combined with mental defect are besf 
cared for in imbecile institutions. A residential school for 
mentally defective blind has been established at St. Leonards, 
Hastings, and the London County Council have one for mentally 
defective deaf at Homerton. 


MODES OF DEALING EDUCATIONALLY WITH EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN E 
General Physiological Considerations.—The interdependence of 
mental and physical defect cannot fail to have made itself evident 
in the description which we have given of the various categories 
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of exceptional children. Imperfect mental development is often 


_ asseciated with physical stigmata, such as an imperfect general 


conformation of the body and diminished stature, and, in the 
majority, a low state of health. Defects in development, ab- 
normal nerve-signs, and nutritive anomalies are more or less 
displayed, either singly or in combination, in most cases of mental 
defect. Cranial and facial abnormalities characterise certain 
typical cases: thus, we have the large head of hydrocephalus, the 
diminished head of microcephalus, the peculiar physiognomy of 
the “ Mongolian” imbecile, and the stunted appearance of the 
“ Cretin." The ears are often outstanding or misshapen; the 
eyelids have peculiar folds towards their inner corners known 
as "Epicanthus"; the palate is often abnormally high or 
narrow, sometimes cleft; and in certain types the hands are 
short and broad, the fingers ill-formed, and the ligaments of 
knuckles and wrists lax, so as to render the grasp weak. More- 
over, functional weaknesses display themselves in peculiar atti- 
tudes betokening an exhausted condition of the nervous system 
(see p. 217) or irregular nervous action as denoted by “tics ” 
and twitches. The improvement of the bodily condition and the 
co-ordination of movement is therefore an essential preliminary 
to mental improvement. 

General Psychological Considerations.—Séguin long ago pointed 


- out that, in the case of the mentally defective especially—though 


the same principle applies to the early education of ordinary 
children—“ the physiological education of the senses must precede 
the psychical education of the mind”: in other words, the 
development of the brain must be stimulated by impulses from 
without. In his system of “ physiological education ” (formulated 


was long ago as 1846) he advocated the view that, where mental 


functions are imperfectly performed, the best mode of improving 
their action is by means of sense and muscle training, and 
ingenious devices are described whereby this can be accomplished, 
the will strengthened, and muscular co-ordination so cultivated 
as to promote harmonious action of the brain. 

It follows, from these considerations, that fundamentally the 
training Of the mind of the mentally defective child, who for 
educational purposes may be regarded as a * crystallised infant," 
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rests upon sensorial, muscular, and especially manual training. 
If the senses are blunted, they must be quickened ; if wandesing, 


fixed; the muscles must be drilled into co-ordinate action, ~, 


and the hands exercised in suitable occupation, the outcome 
of which being actual objects of tangible interest to the child, 
will enlist his attention in a way which no attempt to teach the 
“three R's" can do. Some power of attention and of continuity 
of thought having been thus induced, the elements of drawing, 
writing, reading, and counting may be tactfully introduced, care 
being taken to avoid mental fatigue, which, in the feeble-minded, » 
is apt to supervene after comparatively moderate intellectual effort. 
We see, then, that the curriculum of the special school for 
mentally defective children should start upon physiological lines, 
first addressing itself to the culture of the ‘external senses, then 
to the co-ordination of muscular movement, and finally to the 
promotion, by imitative or other exercises, of the manual and 
mental activities. It has been truly said that feeble-minded 
children learn more through their fingers than by direct appeal 
to their understanding, and it must be borne in mind that for 
them, as for young normal children in the kindergarten, manual 
exercises intelligently applied form the best possible discipline 
for the brain and promote its development. With the majority, 
indeed, the range of literary attainment possible is necessarily 
very limited, and the aim of special instruction should be to render . 
them useful so that they may take some part, though a humble 
one, in the industrial work of the world. It is therefore satis- 
factory to find that the result of experience in the special schools 
has been gradually to enlarge the scope of industrial training, 
especially in the case of elder pupils. In the early years of special 
schools the manual occupations were more or less modelled on 
those of the kindergarten, and perhaps too much stress was 
laid upon the attainments qualifying for a school standard. 
Gradually it has been found that comparatively few have sufficient 
capacity for the latter, and that more than the minimum of six 
hours per week prescribed by the Board of Education might 
serviceably be devoted to manual training, not merely of tHe 
scholastic type, but leading up to industrial occupations which 
might become a source of remunerative employment. i 
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Tn 1904 the London County Council started a new experiment 
in «the training of feeble-minded boys. Previously, boys and 
girls had beén educated together up to the age of sixteen under 
women teachers. During the last five years ten separate schools 
for boys over twelve have been established under male teachers, 
and in these the instruction is mainly of a manual and industrial 
character, together with physical exercises and a certain amount 
of literary and arithmetical work having special reference to 
handicrafts. At least half time is devoted to such subjects as 
tailoring, gardening, carpentry, boot and shoe making, and 
metal work, with drawing to scale, and clay-modelling. A 
special school for elder girls has also been established, in which 
nearly half of the curriculum consists of manual instruction, 
including needlework, use of sewing-machine, mending garments, 
cookery, laundry and housewifery, and drawing to scale, colour- 
drawing, and clay-modelling. In Birmingham and Liverpool 
special classes have also been established for the industrial training 
of the feeble-minded (apart from those in the elementary schools), 
and we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. James G. Legge, 
Director of Education in Liverpool, for permission to reproduce 
photographs showing such classes at work. 

The effect of recent development has practically resulted in 

the organisation of three types of time-tables in the special schools : 
viz. (i) for junior children, (ii) for elder boys, and (iii) for elder 
girls. Specimen curricula for each class are given in the appendix 
to the Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 
and in the actual time-tables care is taken that the lessons 
„оп each subject (especially those of a literary character) should 
not be too long (not exceeding thirty minutes as a rule) and 
that physical exercises and games should be interspersed between 
those which are sedentary. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ORGANISATION OF SPECIAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


' Following the recommendation of the Departmental Com- 
mittee abpointed by the Board of Education in 1896 to inquire 
into' existing systems for the education of feeble-minded and 
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defective children “ not imbeciles or idiots,” an Act was passed 
in 1899, enabling, but not compelling; Education Authorities in 
England and Wales to establish special classes and schools for 
such children, and entitling them to an increased Government 
grant (£4 to £4 ros. per child), with a curriculum extending tc 
sixteen years of age. “ An increasing number of Local Education 
Authorities have adopted this Act. In 1902 only forty-seven 
authorities had availed themselves of its power; by 1906 this 
number had risen to eighty-seven; and at present date 133 


Authorities (out of 327) have adopted this Act.” Taking the » 


estimate of the Royal Commission that approximately 36,000 
children in public elementary schools belong to the feeble-minded 
class, it would seem that about one-third (i.e. 12,000) are at 
present provided for in the 155 special day-schools and 5 resi- 
dential schools registered by the Board of Education. The 
reason why the Act has not been more extensively adopted would 
appear to be the reluctance of Education Authorities to incur 
the considerable expense which special schools entail, which may 
be stated at from £10 to £12 per head per annum in day-schools, 
and from £25 to £35 in residential schools. In rural districts 
with scattered populations residential schools would alone meet 
the needs of the case. Moreover, the doubt as to the ultimate 
value of an expensive training which ceases at sixteen, and is 
not supplemented by any system of subsequent supervision, has 
deterred many authorities from adopting the Act, especially as 
considerable changes of administration in consequence of the 
Report of the Royal Commission promulgated in 1908, but not 
yet legislated upon, are anticipated. Some useful investigations 
have, however, been made by voluntary After-care Committees, 
to which we may briefly refer. 


sd 


AFTER-CARE 


Following the example of Birmingham, After-care Committees 
have now been established in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Bradford, and other populous centres, and an annual conference 
is held under the auspices of the “ National Associatión for the 
Feeble-minded," which has drawn up a useful schedule to secure 
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uniformity of recording. At Birmingham it is stated (June 1910) 

_ that, of 316 feeble-minded’ persons who have left school and are 
sttl] alive and whose whereabouts are known, 36:0 per cent. are 
earning wages; 6'6 per cent. are earning as much as ros. per 
week, and less than т per cent. are earning 15s. per week. At 
Liverpool, from 1906 to 1909, of 350 cases who have left school, 
not more than 80, or 24 per cent. are in regular work or use- 
fully employed at home. At Leicester, out of 96 feeble-minded 
adolescents discharged from the special schools 39, or 40 per 
cent., are in fairly satisfactory work. At Plymouth 41 out of a 
total of 69 (i.e. 58 per cent.) are wage-earners or useful at home. 
At Leeds 19 out of 34 (i.e. 55'9 per cent), at Halifax 26 out of 
34 (i.e. 76 per cent.) at Sheffield 25 out of 83 (who have been 
traced) are reported as being in regular remunerative employ- 
ment. In London it would appear, from the Report of the Educa- 
tion Officer for the year 1908-9, that of the children who have 
left the special schools (and have not been lost sight of) about 
70 per cent. are earning wages, the average amounts ranging 
from 55. 2d. to 7s. 11d. per week. It is true that these results 
must be discounted by the fact that in some cases the employ- 
ments are of the cul-de-sac order, not leading to a permanent 
career in adult life; and, more than this, it must be granted 
that in a large percentage of the feeble-minded some form of 
permanent care and control will be necessary, colony life apart 
from the ordinary population being essential in many cases, 
if only for eugenic reasons. Still, considering that the first special 
schools for the feeble-minded were only established in England 
experimentally in 1892, and legislative sanction of merely a per- 
missive character (granted in 1899) has been but sparingly taken 
advantage of by Education Authorities under circumstances of 

“exceptional difficulty, we may endorse the opinion of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education, who writes in the Report 
previously referred to: * It is certainly much too early to con- 
clude that the day special schools have failed, if 40 to 45 per cent. 
of these afflicted children have become disciplined and employable. 
The history and results of these schools teach us rather where 
and how*we need to concentrate in order to make them, in their 
right place, useful and effective." 
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